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INTRODUCTION. 


The  numerous  Conferences  whicli  of  late  years  liave  been 
lield  bj  Sunday  scliool  teachers  in  various  parts  of  this  country 
and  in  America,  and  which  have  been  productive  of  cons'  ^er- 
able  advantage  to  the  cause  of  religious  instruction,  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  General  Sundaj^  School  Convention,  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  such 
a  representation  of  Sunday  school  interests  abioad  as  it  might 
be  practicable  to  secure. 

The  often-expressed  desire  for  such  a  Convention  first  took 
a  tangible  form  at  the  Yorkshire  Sunday  School  Conference, 
on  Good  Friday,  1860,  when  a  private  meeting  of  delegates 
was  held  in  Albion  Chapel,  Hull,  to  confer  upon  the  subject 
with  Mr.  Hartley,  who  attended  the  Conference  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  result  of  the  brief  discussion  was  a  unanimous  reso- 
lution, affirming  the  expediency  of  holding  such  a  Convention, 
and  requesting  the  Committee  in  London  to  take  the  subject 
into  their  serious  consideration. 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  Committee  considered  that 
the  year  of  the  International  Exhibition  would  be  the  most 
suitable  period  for  holding  the  Convention;  and  further 
action  was  therefore  deferred  until  the  autumn  ot  1861,  when 
Mr.  Watson,  who  was  about  to  attend  the  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Geneva,  in  ordei*  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  relating  to  Sunday  schools,  was  requested  to  bring 
the  proposal  before  the  friends  assembled  there,  and  to  obtain 
their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  unanimous  approval ;  several 
of  the  brethren  present  promised  their  hearty  co-operation  ; 
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aud  the  Sev.  Professor  Xagel,  of  Keuchatel,  entered  so  warmly 
into  the  sclieme,  that  he  at  once  announced  his  intention 
to  devote  his  leisure  time  duruig  the  winter  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  English  language,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  opportiuiity,  aud  take  part  in  the 
proposed  meetings. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  Committee  again 
took  the  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  v>'iih  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  large  amount  of  labour  and  expense  involved 
in  the  decision,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools 
in  Loudon,  during  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  aud 
to  hold,  in  the  month  of  September,  a  Gexekal  Sunday 
ScnooL  CoxYENTiON,  for  the  discussion  of  measures  bearing 
on  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Sunday  schools  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Circulars  were  at  once  issued,  and  advertisements  inserted 
in  the  Sunday  school  journals,  invitiug  the  attendance  of 
representatives  of  Sunday  School  Unions  and  kindred 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  from 
the  Continents  of  Europe  and  America. 

In  due  time,  the  subjects  of  discussion  were  settled  aud 
announced ;  the  manifold  ari'angements  were  gradually  com- 
pleted ;  delegates  were  appointed ;  tickets  and  programmes 
were  despatched ;  the  gallery,  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  erect  in  the  Lecture  Hall  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers 
expected,  was  finished,  and  at  length  the  time  arrived  for  the 
opening  of  the  Convention, — a  period  of  considerable  anxiety, 
though  mingled  with  hopeful  anticipations. 

AVhatever  apprehensions,  however,  might  h;i'-'e  been  enter- 
tained, were  entirely  dispelled  by  the  Introductory  Meeting, 
before  the  close  of  Avhich  the  Convention  was  pronounced  "a 
great  success,"  a  conviction  which  grew  in  strength  as  the 
meetings  proceeded,  until  they  closed  amidst  the  mutual 
congratulations  of  all  Avho  had  attended  them. 

Altogether,  more  than  700  tickets  of  admission  were  issued, 
and  433  persons  attended  one  or  more  of  the  meetings  held 
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iu  the  Old  Bailey.  Of  tbe  433  persons  thus  attending,  4's 
were  Officers  or  Members  of  the  Committee ;  19 — Chairmen, 
or  others  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ; 
13 — Foi'eign  Delegates ;  193 — Country  Delegates ;  85 — Lon- 
don Delegates  ;  38 — Ministei"s  ;  and  37 — Visitors. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Convention  did  not  attend  every  meeting,  though  several  of 
the  Committee,  and  some  others,  did.  The  average  attendance 
was  203.  A  complete  list  of  the  persons  attending  tlie 
meetings  at  the  Old  Bailey  is  given  at  page  vi. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state  that,  in  response  to  the  numerous 
circulars  issued,  on  Sunday,  August  31st,  a  large  number  of 
the  ministers  of  London  made  the  Sunday  school  cause  the 
theme  of  their  sermons  ;  that  in  the  afternoon,  upwards  of 
G5,000  Sunday  scholars  were  gathered  together,  in  about  sixty 
chapels,  to  join  in  worship,  and  listen  to  the  addresses  of  the 
ministers  and  friends  appointed  to  discharge  that  service;  and 
in  the  evening,  at  least  forty  prayer  meetings  were  held,  at 
which  several  thousand  of  the  teachers  of  London  assembled 
to  unite  in  supplication  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  Divine 
blessing  might  rest  on  the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and  on 
the  Sunday  school  cause  at  large. 

The  General  Sunday  School  Convention  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  and  its  ellects  upon  the  interests  of  Sunday  schools 
throughout  the  world  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  indulge  the  hope 
that  tlie  influence  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  will  be 
manifested  in  the  general  improvement  of  Sunday  schools  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  their  rapid  extension  among  children 
of  all  classes  and  of  all  ages.  But,  however  this  may  be,  they 
are  sure  that  all  who  look  back  upon  the  several  meetings  will 
long  remember  the  prayerful  spirit,  the  brotherly  harmony, 
and  the  practical  wisdom  manifested  throughout  tliese  memo- 
rable proceedings,  and  will  be  disposed  to  join  in  the  petition, 
"  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity." 
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Pepper,  !Mr. 
Seal,  ilr. 

Smith,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  Mr.  Matthew 
Stringer,  Mr. 
Wenn,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  ili\ 
Wilson,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr. 

Allen,  Eev.  H. 
Barclay,  Eev.  Dr. 
Bateman,  Eev.  C.  II, 
Betts,  Eev.  E.  W. 
Baxmann,  Eer.  E. 
Bergne,  Eev.  Dr. 
Ciirwen,  Eev.  Juo. 
Christopher,  Eev.  J.  W. 
Davis,  Eev.  Dr. 
Doxey,  Eev.  Isaac 
Evans,  Eev.  C.  E, 
Farley,  Eev.  E.  J. 
Glanville,  Eev,  Andrew 


Islington  Auxiliary 

Clapham,  Mr. 

Gray,  Mr, 

Innes,  Mr. 

JIalcolm,  Mr. 

Minter,  Mr. 

Parkinson,  Mr, 

Starling,  Mr. 
South  West  Auxiliary. 

Clifford,  Mr, 

Coote,  Mr. 

Huish,  Mr. 

Walker,  Mr. 

Williams,  Mr. 
Newington  and  Camierwell  Auxil. 

Barker,  Mr.  C.  S. 

Corderov,  Mr.  I. 

Olney,  Mr.  T.  H. 

Eice,  Mr.  George 
I  Stiff,  Mr.  J, 

MINISTEES. 


Gossock,  Eev.  E. 
Hall,  Eev.  Sidney 
Harpf  1-,  Eev.  J,  H, 
Harris,  Eev.  N. 
HonvUle,  Eev.  S.  N. 
Juchan,  Eev.  George 
Lamb,  Eev.  George 
Lemaitre,  Eev.  — 
Lessev,  Eev.  T. 
Macbeth,  Eev.  E, 
Maclean,  Eev.  — 
Marzials,  Eev.  M, 
Korthrop,  Eev.  H.  D, 
TISITOES, 


O'Kem,  Eev,  W, 
Eobinson,  Eev.  E. 
Eobinson,  Eev.  Wm. 
Eycroft,  Eev.  H,  D. 
Sabine,  Eev.  W. 
Schmettau,  Eev.  H, 
Sears,  Eev.  J, 
Stent,  Eev.  J, 
Sturley,  Eev.  W, 
Tomkins,  Eev.  Dr, 
Weir,  Eev.  Dr. 
Williams,   Eev.   J. 
M'Kenzie 


Allen,  Mr. 

Anderson,  Prof.  X.  J.  (Stockholm) 

Bailey,  Mr.  J, 

Bartlett,  Mr.,  of  Hitchin 

Boorman,  Sir.  Henry 

Corderov,  J.,  Esq. 

Curtis,  Mr.  T.  S.,  of  Wellington 

Edwards,  Mr.,  of  Dunmow 

Gamman,  Mr.  E. 

Gent,  Mr. 

Goodchild,  Mr.  H.  C. 

Gover,  Mr.  H. 

HasseU,  Mr. 

Hohnes,  Mr.  W. 

Howarth,  Mr.  Edward 

Howlett,  Mr.  Jas. 

Lethaby,  Mr.  W, 

Matthews,  Mr.  W.  D.,  of  Penzance 

Mimpriss,  Mr. 


Mounstephen,  Mr. 

Munn,  Mr.  J.  W, 

Munn,  Mr.  C.  C. 

Murphy,  Mr.  G.  M. 

Norman,  Mr. ,  of  Wittington 

Scrutton,  Mr.  Jas. 

Searle,  Mr.  C.  G. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Starling,  Mr.  E.  B. 

Stoneman,  Mr.  John 

Stokes,  Mr.  J.  S.,  of  Tenterden 

Tegg,  Mr.  W. 

Tresidder,  Mr.  H.  J. 

Tresidder,  Mr.  W. 

Turner,  Mr.  W. 

Tyler,  Mr.  C. 

Wliitbread,  Mr.  W.  H, 

Wildgoose,  Mr.  E.,  of  Matlock 


SCHOLAKS     SE2TICES   AXD   TEACHEES     PSAYEE  MEETINGS. 


LIST  OF  THE  SCHOLAES'  SERVICES  AND  TEACHERS'  PRATER 
MEETINGS,  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1862,  IN  CONNECTION  VTITR 
THE   GENERAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

Meetings  of  Sunday  scholars  were  held  as  iinder : — 


Sorxn  LoxBos  Avxiliaet. 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Jamaica  Row  Chapel 

L'nion  Chapel,  Horselydown 

Congregational  Chapel,  Rotherhithe  ... 

Clapham  (Congregational)    

Brixton  Union  Chapel  

Wandsworth  (Congregational) 

Battersea  Chapel  (Baptist)   

Borough  Road 

Brunswick  Chapel      

DevereU  Street    

Maze  Pond      

New  Park  Street 

Surrey  Chapel 

"Waterloo  Road  (Wesleyan) 

York  Road       

Christ  Church,  Blackfiriars   


Address  delivered  by 

of  scholars 

present. 

Rev.  N.  T.  Langridge    .. 

1,IU 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser 

622 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smvthe 

750 

Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane 

900 

;Mr.  W.  Appleton    

420 

Rev.  W.  Anderson 

520 

Rev.  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr. 

Castle  ...     520 

Rev.  ilr.  Wells,  of  Earl  Street 650 

675 

Afr.  DpTmi-j  , 

771 

500 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pearse    ...     . 

550 

Rev.  C.  H.  Bateman     . 

1,950 

Rev.  Mr.  Greeves  ...     .. 

263 

Rev.  S.  Cowdy    

720 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith 

560 

Total...  11,505 
East  Loitdoj!?  Acsiliaet. 

Bishopsgate  Chapel    Rev.  E.  T.  Egg 1,000 

Eingsland  (Congregational) Revs.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  lUinois,  and 


H.  Paomier,  of  Paris. 

Middlcton  Road  (Congregational)  Rev.  Clement  Dukes 

Haggerstone  Infant  School 


Hackney  Road  (Weslcyan) 

Providence  Chapel     

Park  Chapel    

MUe  End  New  Town  Chapel 
Commercial  Street      


Rev.  Edwin  Davies 

Rev.  J.  RusseU    

Rev.  T.  J.  R.  Temple 

Rev.  W.  Dorling 

Rev.  C.  Stovel     


St.  George's  Free  Church  (Weslcyan)  Rev.  —  Morton 


Wycliffe  Chapel.. 

Stepney  Meeting-house 

Seamen's  Chapel  (Weslcyan)    .. 

Latimer  Chapel      

Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar 

Harley  Street 

Grove  Chapel 

Brickfield  Chapel       

Plaistow  (Congregational)    

Bethnal  Grean  Road  Chapel    .. 
Spitalficlds  Wcsleyan  Chapel  .. 


Rev.  R.  Bushell 

Rev.  J.  Kennedy    

Rev.  W.  Eeedy 

Rev.  H.  Hooper 

Rev.  Geo.  Smith 

Rev.  W.  Beavan 

Rev.  T.  E.  Stallybrass   

Rev.  G.  W.  Fishboumc     ... 

Rev.  W.  Hooper 

Rev.  H.  D.  Northrop    

Rev.  W.  T.  Whitmarsh 


1.358 

591 

115 

1,267 

1,020 

917 

,1,450 

650 

840 

,2,000 

1,100 

650 

600 

1,800 

,1,500 

.     430 

,     480 

,     500 

1,000 

.     500 


Craven  Chapel 

Bloomsbury     , 

Great  Queen  Street  .... 
Paddington  Chapel  ... 
Victoria  Terrace  Chapel 

Port  man  Hall 

Craven  Hill     


Total.. .20,768 

'BST   LoXDOX   ArXILIART. 

Rev.  John  Graham       

1.300 

Mr.  McCrce        

1,200 

Rev.  J.  Christophers     

1,000 

■  Mr.  W.  J.  Morrish 

1,050 

Mr.  T.J.  Cox     

,     460 

Mr.W.D.  Lines    

530 

Mr.  Forster , 

280 

XU        SCHOLiRS     SEUVICES   AXD    TEACHEKS     PEAYEU    MEETINGS. 


"West  LoifDo:^  Auxiliary — {coHti.iu&l.) 


Place  of  Meeting. 
Marylcbone  (Presbyterian) 

Horbury  Chapel 

West  End  Chapel 


Aailres?  J3livered  by 

Mr.  Bell  

llev.  W.  Roberts,  B.A. 
Kev.  Charles  Graham 


Number  of 
scholars  present. 

160 

1,100 

1,550 


Kentish  Town  (Congretjational)       Eev.  James  Flemin 


Park  Chapel,  Camrlen  Town. 
Liverpool  Street  Chapel... 
John  Streets  Bedford  Eow 

Kensington  Chapel     

Westbourne  Grove  Chapel 


jSToExn 

Tabernacle       

Southgate  Eoad  Chapel 

Spa  Fields        

Hoxton  Academy        

New  North  lioad  (Wesleyan)  ... 

Poultry  Chapel    

Fetter  Lane     

St.  Barnabas,  King  Square  

Finsbury  Chapel 

Tottenham  Chapel     


Rev.  TV.  Brock,  Jun. 

Eev.  AV.  Lamb   

Mr.  Charles  Marshall 
Rev.  J.  Stoughton 
Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis 


London  Auxiliaet. 

Rev.  Sidney  Hall    

Rev.  James  Spong 

Rev.  J.  T.  Thoresbv       

Rev.  W.  O'NeiU..."' 

Rev.  WiUiam  Grigsby   

Rev.  Isaac  Hobson 

Rev.  J.  H.  Harper 

Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  of  America 

Rev.  A.  McAuslane 

Rev.  I.  Doxsey   


1,600 
900 

1,000 
700 

1.020 


Total...  14,796 


1,850 
.1,100 

2,520 
,  1.120 
,  1.510 
,  950 
.  530 
,2.500 
,  2.300 
,     850 


South  West  Auxiliary. 

Markham  Square,  Chelsea    Rev.  W.  M.  Statham 

Westminster  Chapel Rev.  S.  ilartiu  

PimUco,  Westmorland  Street Mr.  F.  Barron    


Newixgtox  Auxiliary. 
Rev.  R.  Robinson  ... 


Total...  15,230 


1,400 

1,1«0 

726 


Total.. .3,286 


6,000 


Metropolitan  Tabernacle       

United  teachers'  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
the  following  places  : — 


South  London. 
Waterloo  Road  (Wesleyan  Chapel). 
Clapham  Rise  (Presbyterian). 
Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton. 
Wandsworth  (Congregational). 
Battersea  (Methodist  Free  Church). 

East  London. 
Devonshire  Square  Chapel. 
Middleton  Road  Chapel. 
Weymouth  Terrace  (Wesleyan). 
Little  Alie  Street  Chapel. 
St.  George's  (Wesleyan  Free  Chm'cli). 
Commercial  Road  Chapel. 
Stepney  ilecting-house. 
Bow  Chapel  (Baptist). 
Stratford  (Primitive  Methodist), 
Spitalfields  (Wesleyan  Chapel). 
Bethnal  Green  Road  Chapel. 

West  London. 
Craven  Chapel. 
Great  Queen  Street. 
Paddington  School-rooms. 
St.  John's  Wood  (Congregational). 


Kentish  Town  (Congregational) 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town. 
John  Street,  Bedford  Row. 
Liverpool  Street. 
Albion  Eoad,  Hammersmith. 
North  London. 
Barbican  Chapel. 
Fetter  Lane  (Independent). 
New  Broad  Street. 
Pavement  Chapel, 
St.  James's  Walk,  Clerkenwell. 
St.  John's  Squ.-  -o         ditto 
Salem,  Wilton  Square. 
Salter's  Hall. 
Spa  Fields. 
Spencer  Place. 
Tabernacle. 
Tottenham  (Baptist). 

Islington. 
Cross  Street  Chapel. 

South  West. 
St.  Leonard  Street,  Pimlico, 
Ranelagh  Chapel,  Chelsea. 


^tmxRl  Swatran  Srlj0al  Contontbir* 


INTRODUCTORY  MEETING, 

In  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  Old  Bailey, 
MoxDAY  E^^:xIXG,  Skptember  1st,  1862. 
JAMES  ABBISS,    Esq.,   Aldermax,    in  the   Chair. 
The  proceedings  were  commeuced  by  singing  the  hymn, — 

"Kindred  in  Christ,  for  His  dear  sake, 
A  hearty  welcome  here  receive  ; 
May  we  together  now  partake 
The  joys  which  only  He  can  give. 

"  To  you  and  us  by  grace  'tis  given 
To  know  the  Saviour's  precious  name, 
And  shortly  we  shall  meet  in  heaven. 
Our  hope,  our  way,  our  end  the  same. 

*'  May  He  by  whose  kind  care  we  meet, 
Send  His  good  Spirit  from  above, 
Make  our  communications  sweet. 
And  cause  our  hearts  to  bum  with  love  ! " 

after  which  Mr.  Featherstoxe,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  offered  prayer, 

3Ir.  Hartley  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,  treasurer  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  expressing  his  regret  that,  being  absent  from  towu, 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  chair  according  to  arrangement ;  and  moved,  — 
"That  Mr.  Alderman  Abbiss  be  requested  to  preside." 
Mr.  Watson'  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 
The  Chairman  said, — My  dear  christian  friends  and  fellow-labourers  in 
the  Sunday  school,  to  those  of  you  who  know  me  I  am  sure  I  need  offer 
no  apology  for  appearing  before  you  this  evening ;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  strangers  now  present,  to  whom  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
at  the  last  moment  I  should  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
tions. To  them  I  will  only  say,  that  no  one  more  than  myself  regrets  the 
circumstance  by  which  you  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  your  Treasurer 
on  this  occasion,  who  would,  with  so  much  more  ability  than  I  can  hope  to 
do,  have  filled  this  important  position.  Happily  for  me,  I  shall  have  little 
else  to  do  this  evening  than  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  able  and  interest- 
ing papers  which  are  to  be  laid  before  you.  But  before  I  call  upon  the 
gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you,  I  must  on  my  own  behalf,  and  also  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  tender  a  very  hearty 
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and  sincere  welcome  to  the  friends  who  have  assemMed  here  from  various 
parts  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  I  trust  that  after  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention  we  shall  all  go  away  very  much  improved— that  the 
brethren  from  the  country  will  be  able  to  impart  to  us,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  impart  to  them,  some  useful  suggestions  and  counsels,  by  which 
we  shall  be  mutually  aided  in  carrying  on  our  gi'eat  work.  For,  brethren, 
I  do  look  upon  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  as  one  of  vast 
importance  ;  and  I  believe  that  even  now  the  world  does  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  great  benefits  which  the  rising  race  are  deriving  from  our  labours. 
In  welcoming  you,  therefore,  to  this  Convention,  I  again  express  the  hope 
that  we  shall  all  go  to  our  homes,  at  its  close,  -wiser  and  better  men,  with  a 
more  earnest  resolution  and  purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  promotion 
of  that  cause  which  I  believe  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 
then  read  the  following  paper  on 

"The  History  and  Influence  of  Sunday  Schools  in  England." 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  present  meeting  is  convened,  and 
the  character  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  render  my  position  one  of  no 
small  honour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  considerable  responsibility. 
The  Yorkshire  Conference  of  Teachers  in  1860  thought  a  national  convention 
desirable  ;  our  brethren  in  Amer:  .:a  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  take  a 
more  enlarged  character,  and  this  desire  was  supported  by  the  Conference 
of  Evangelical  Christians  of  all  nations  at  Geneva  last  September.  Every 
meeting  of  teachers  has  a  peculiarity  and  importance  not  attaching  to  public 
meetings  generally,  because  each  teacher  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
under  consideration ;  but  the  present  assembly  has  a  still  stronger  interest 
belonging  to  it,  inasmuch  as  those  attending  it  are  all  representative  men, 
selected  by  their  brethren  as  possessing  especial  experience  and  wisdom. 
Tliis  meeting  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  Its  proceedings  will  go  forth,  and 
will  exert  an  influence  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  may 
probably  find  expression,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  other  tongues.  To 
deliver  the  first  address  to  such  an  assembly  is,  therefore,  no  slight 
privilege,  but  it  at  the  same  time  involves  much  anxiety.  The  key-note 
of  this  Convention  has  to  be  struck,  and  great  will  be  my  regret  if,  by  any 
incompetency  on  my  part,  the  melody  and  harmonies  of  this  important 
series  of  meetings  should  fail  in  stirring  up  the  sensibilities,  and  energies, 
and  spirituality  of  the  minds  which  shall  be  gathered  together. 

The  histor\'  of  Sunday  schools  in  England  is  now  well  known,  and  the 
only  difiiculty  which  will  arise  on  that  suljject  will  be  to  condense  it  within 
the  limits  by  which  this  address  must  be  bounded.  The  influence  of 
Sunday  schools  in  England  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  In  order  to  ascertain 
what  influence  they  have  had,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cast  a  glance  backward 
to  the  condition  of  England,  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously,  prior 
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to  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools.  A  great  change  will  be  found  in 
all  these  respects,  a  change  which  will  be  universally  admitted  to  be  for  the 
better ;  and  it  ^WU  then  remain  for  consideration  whether  that  change  may 
be  attributed,  in  any  and  what  degree,  to  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
^hat  Sunday  school  system,  the  origination  of  which  we  cannot  but 
attribute  to  that  good  man,  Robert  Raikes. 

The  history  of  England,  for  some  years  prior  to  that  event,  presents  a 
very  painful  picture  as  it  respects  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  peojile. 
The  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  then  the  places  where 
those  who  were  to  be  the  governors  and  instructors  of  the  people  completed 
their  education ;  and  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  discipline  exercised 
there  would  influence  all  their  previous  studies.  "But," says  Dr.  Swift,  "  I 
have  heard  more  than  one  or  two  persons  of  high  rank  declare  they  could 
learn  nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and  smoke 
tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some 
hundred  examples  from  my  own  observations  in  one  of  these  universities  " 
— meaning  that  of  Oxford.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  was  a  member  of 
Magdalen  College  there,  says  he  was  never  once  summoned  to  attend  even 
the  ceremony  of  a  lecture,  and  in  the  course  of  one  winter  might  make, 
unreproved,  in  the  midst  of  term,  a  tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into  Buckingham- 
shire, and  a  few  excursions  to  London.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  outset  at  Pembroke  College  :  —  "The  first  day  after  I  came, 
I  waited  on  my  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  then  stayed  away  four.  On  the 
sixth,  Mr.  Jordan  asked  me  why  I  had  not  attended ;  I  answered  I  had 
been  sliding  in  Christ  Church  meadow."  This  apology  appears  to  have 
been  given  without  the  least  compunction,  and  received  without  the  least 
reproof.  While  such  laxity  existed  in  the  oversight  of  the  students,  it 
became  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  examination  for  degrees  should  be 
correspondingly  easy,  and  such  was  the  case.  Lord  Eldon  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  examination  in  1770: — "An  examination  for  a 
degree  at  Oxford  was,  in  my  time,  a  farce.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and 
in  history.  '  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull  ? '  I  replied, 
'Golgotha.'  'Who  founded  University  College?'  I  stated  (though,  1iy 
the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted)  that  King  Alfred  founded  it. 
'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  examiner,  'you  are  competent  for  your  degree  !'  " 
In  1780,  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox  says,  "The  greatest  dunce  usually  gets  his 
Tkstimoxium  signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius. 
.  .  .  The  statutes  require  that  he  should  translate  familiar  English 
pliraaes  into  Latin,  and  now  is  the  time  when  the  masters  sliow  their  wit 
and  jocularity.  I  have  known  the  questions  on  this  occasion  to  consist  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  pedigree  of  a  race-horse."  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  examination  would  be  very  strict,  a-s  the  examiners  were  chosen 
by  the  candidate  himself  from  among  his  friends,  and  he  was  expected  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  them  after  the  examination  was  over.     Lord  Chester- 
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field,  in  his  Essays,  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  country  gentleman, 
satirically  observes,  "When  I  took  away  my  son  from  school,  I  resolved 
to  send  liim  directly  abroad,  having  been  at  Oxford  myself." 

These  facts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  training  to  which  the  upper  classes 
of  society  were  subjected,  and  will  show  how  little,  intellectually,  could  be 
expected  from  it.  With  respect  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society, 
the  educational  institutions  founded  in  prior  ages  had  become  the  subject 
of  great  abuse,  and  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  diverted  from  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  designed,  while  the  parochial  charity-schools  afforded 
but  a  modicum  of  instruction  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population. 

It  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
was  not  more  satisfactory  than  their  intellectual.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
unfair  to  rely  on  the  pictorial  representations  of  Hogarth,  or  on  the  fictitious 
narratives  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  because  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
their  desire  to  produce  effect  may  have  led  them  into  exaggeration,  if  not 
into  caricature.  Still,  the  probability  is  that  those  works  would  not  have 
attained  their  celebrity  had  they  not  given  something  like  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  existing  manners  of  the  people.  Had  their  pictures  of  the 
grossness  and  vice  which  characterized  the  period  now  under  review,  been 
destitute  of  truth,  surely  the  fcflings  of  the  nation  would  have  revolted 
against  such  an  exhibition,  the  jnly  justification  for  which  was  to  be  found 
in  its  general  truthfulness.  But  without  depending  too  much  on  this 
evidence,  there  are,  in  addition,  facts  on  record  which  show  too  conclusively 
that  ignorance  aiad  vice  were  too  closely  assof;iated.  To  refer  again  to 
Oxford.  Lord  Eldon  stated  that  he  had  seen  there  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  so 
far  the  worse  for  a  convivial  entertainment  that  he  was  unable  to  walk 
home  without  leaning  for  support  with  his  hand  upon  the  walls,  but 
having,  by  some  accident,  staggered  to  the  Rotunda  of  the  Radcliffe  Library, 
which  was  not  then  protected  by  a  railing,  he  continued  to  go  round  and 
round,  wondering  at  the  unwonted  length  of  the  street,  but  stiU  revolving 
and  supposing  he  went  straight,  until  some  friend— perhaps  the  future 
chancellor  himself—  reheved  him  from  his  embarrassment  and  set  him  on 
his  way.  Even  where  there  might  be  no  such  excess  as  this,  the  best 
company  of  the  day  would  devote  a  long  time  to  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle.  With  such  examples  before  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
drunkenness  should  be  found  to  prevail  amongst  the  lower  classes.  In  the 
year  1736,  there  were  in  London  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coffee-houses, 
5,975  alehouses,  and  8,659  brandy-shops,  making  a  total  of  15,839.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  about  630,000.  In  a  century  afterwards,  1835, 
the  population  had  advanced  to  1,776,500,  but  the  number  of  houses 
where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  had  greatly  diminished — not  then 
exceeding  6,000  ;  so  that,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  there  were  at 
the  former  period  nine  times  as  many  such  places  open  as  at  the  latter. 

Another  feature  of  the  period  of  Enghsh  history  shortly  previ^^us  to  the 
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establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  was  the  prevalence  of  gaming.  It  was 
discountenanced  bj'  both  the  second  and  third  Georges,  but  flourished 
notwithstanding.  There  is  one  case  recorded  of  a  lady  who  lost  3,000 
guineas  at  one  sitting,  at  loo.  Among  the  men,  Brooke's  Club  and 
White's  are  mentioned  as  more  especially  the  seats  of  high  play. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  coming  up  to  London  as  a  young  man  of  fortune  says,  — 
"  The  very  first  time  I  went  to  Boodle's,  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the 
Duke  of  Xorfolk."  Many  in  that  age  were  the  ancestral  forests  felled  and 
the  goodly  lands  disposed  of  to  gratify  this  passion.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  game  in  the  last  years  of  the  American  war  tended  greatly  to  diffuse 
the  spirit  of  gaming  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes.  This  was  the 
E.  0.  table,  wliich  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  because 
not  distinctly  specified  in  any  statute.  In  1782,  a  bill  was  brought  in 
providing  severe  penalties  against  this  or  any  other  new  game  of  chance. 
The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  tlie  session  closed  before  it  had  got 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  debates  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Byng, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  stated  that  in  two  parishes  only  of  Westminster 
there  were  296  E.  0.  tables.  Another  member  stated  that  E.  0.  tables 
might  be  found  at  almost  every  country  town.  Servants  and  apprentices, 
it  seems,  were  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  these  games,  cards  of  direction  to 
them  being  often  thrown  down  the  areas  of  the  houses,  and  the  comers  in 
were  allowed  to  play  on  Sundays  as  freely  as  on  other  days.  Sheridan, 
who,  from  his  own  private  life,  could  not  be  expected  to  view  the  new  bill 
with  any  great  favour,  said  against  it  with  some  truth,  that  "it  would  be 
in  vain  to  prohibit  E.  0.  tables  while  a  more  pernicious  mode  of  gaming 
was  countenanced  by  law — he  meant  the  gaming  in  the  lottery."  Private 
lotteries  were,  indeed,  prohibited,  but  State  lotteries  had  long  been  ranked 
amongst  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue.  Tliis  "lottery  madness,"  as  it 
has  been  truly  termed,  was,  it  seems,  indulged  in  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  A  traveller  to  London  in  1775  observes  that  he  could  not  help 
looking  with  displeasure  at  the  number  of  paper  lanthorns  that  dangled 
before  the  doors  of  lottery  offices,  considering  them  as  so  many  false  lights 
bung  out  to  draw  fools  to  their  destruction. 

If  we  inquire  further  into  the  moral  habits  of  that  age,  the  result  will  be 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  prevalence  of  such  ill  practices  as 
drinking  and  gaming.  We  may  guess  the  customar}'  nature  of  the  talk 
and  songs  after  dinner  when  we  find  that  in  great  houses  the  chaplain  was 
expected  to  retire  with  the  ladies.  But  in  many  cases  we  find  this  want 
of  moral  refinement  extended  even  to  tliem.  Sir  Walter  Scott  records  that 
his  grand-aunt  applied  to  him  in  his  young  years  to  obtain  for  her  perusiil 
the  novels  of  Mrs.  Afra  Bebn,  some  of  the  most  licentious  in  the  language. 
Scott,  though  not  without  some  ipialms,  complied  with  the  recpicst.  The 
volumes  were,  however,  sjieedily  returned.  "Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs. 
Behn,"  said  Mrs.  Keith,  "  and  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  imt  her  in  the 
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iire.  "But  is  it  not  a  strange  thing,"  she  added,  "that  I,  a  woman  of 
eighty,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  look  through  a  book  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles 
of  the  best  company  in  London  1" 

In  those  days,  also,  the  high  roads  leading  into  London  were  infested 
by  robbers  on  horseback,  who  bore  the  name  of  highwaymen.  Private 
carriages  and  public  conveyances  were  alike  Jhe  objects  of  attack.  Thus, 
in  1775,  Mr.  Nuthall,  the  solicitor  and  friend  of  Lord  Chatham,  returning 
from  Bath  in  his  carriage  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  stopped  and  fired  at 
near  Hounslow,  and  died  of  the  fright.  In  the  same  year,  the  guard  of 
the  Norwich  stage  was  killed  in  Epping  Forest,  after  he  had  himself  shot 
dead  three  highwaymen  out  of  seven  that  had  assailed  him.  Nor  were 
such  examples  few  and  far  between  ;  they  might,  from  the  records  of  that 
time,  be  numbered  by  the  score,  although,  in  most  cases,  the  loss  was 
rather  of  property  than  of  life.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  from  Strawberry 
Hill,  complains  that,  having  lived  there  in  quiet  for  thirty  years,  he  cannot 
now  stir  a  mile  from  his  own  house  after  sunset  without  one  or  two  servants 
armed  with  blunderbusses.  But  what  is  most  important  to  us,  as  illus- 
trating the  general  state  of  morals,  is  the  astonishing  fact  that  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  last  century-  treat  these  acts  of  outrage  as  subjects  of 
jest  and  almost  of  praise.  It  was  the  tone  in  certain  circles  to  depict  the 
highwaymen  as  daring  and  generous  spirits,  who  "  took  to  the  road,"  as  it 
was  termed,  under  the  pressure  of  some  momentary  difficulties— the  gentle- 
folk, as  it  were,  of  the  profession,  and  far  above  the  common  run  of  thieves. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Were  there  not  some  controlling  religious  influences 
at  work  to  coimteract  these  results  of  ignorance  and  immorality  ?  Doubtless 
there  were,  but  to  a  lamentably  small  extent.  Johji  Newton,  who  laboured 
at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's,  Lombard  Street,  declared  that  when  ho  came  to 
that  church,  he  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  i  uly  clergj'man  in  the  City  of 
London  who  preached  the  gospel.  This  may  have_  been  like  the  despairing 
language  of  Elijah,  "  I  only  am  left  alone;"  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been 
used  if  the  religious  character  of  the  clergy  had  not  fallen  very  low.  There 
is  other  evidence  to  this  lamentable  fact.  Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  thus  complains  of  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  cathedral 
clergy: — "Never  was  Church  more  shamefuUy  neglected.  The  Bishop  has 
several  times  been  there  for  months  together  without  seeing  the  face  of  dean 
or  prebendary,  or  anything  better  than  a  minor  canon."  And  as,  in  some 
cases,  there  were  undisguised  neglects  of  duty,  so  in  others  we  may  trace  its 
jocular  evasion.  On  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Rochester  Cathedaal  dining 
with  Bishop  Pearce,  the  Bishop  asked  him,  "  Pray,  Dr.  S.,  what  is  your 
time  of  residence  at  P.ochester  ?"  "My  lord,"  said  he,  "I  reside  there  the 
better  part  of  the  year."  But  the  doctor's  meaning,  and  also  the  real 
fact  was,  that  he  resided  at  Rochester  only  during  the  week  of  the  audit. 
Among  the  laity,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  corresponding  neglect  of 
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church  ordinances  was  too  often  found.  BishOp  Newton  cites  it  as  a  most 
signal  and  \inusual  instance  of  religious  duty,  that  Mr.  George  Grenville 
"regularly  attended  the  service  of  the  church  every  Sunday  morning,  even 
while  he  was  in  the  highest  offices."  Not  only  was  Sunday  the  common 
day  for  cabinet  councils  and  cabinet  dinners,  but  the  very  hours  of  its 
morning  service  were  frequently  appointed  for  political  interviews  and 
conferences.  Nor  was  the  state  of  religion  more  satisfactory  amongst 
those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  Established  Church.  The  successors  of 
the  Puritans  had  sadly  fallen  away  from  the  fervour  and  soundness  of 
rehgious  principle  of  their  ancestors,  and  from  many  of  their  pulpits  the 
doctrines  of  Socinianism  were  preached,  while  the  minutes  of  the  ilethodist 
Conference,  in  May,  1765,  contain  the  follo%Adng  entry: — "Do  not  our 
people  in  general  talk  too  much  and  read  too  little  ?    They  do." 

The  preceding  illustrations  of  life  and  manners  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  introduction  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  are  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  concluding  chapter  of  Lord  Mahon's  "History  of  England, 
from  1713  to  1783."  His  lordship  had  previously  given  a  narrative  of 
those  fearful  events  which  may  not  unfaii"ly  be  attributed  to  the  debased 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  nation  when,  in  June, 
1780,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regard  to  the  Protestant  religion,  numerous 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Savile,  in  Leicester 
Square,  and  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  the  gaol  of 
Newgate,  which  had  cost  £140,000,  were  gutted  and  destroyed.  For  two 
whole  days  London  was  in  the  possession  of  a  mob,  and  thirty-six  fires 
could  be  seen  blazing  in  various  parts  of  it.  Lord  Mahon  states  that 
"throughout  England  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  was  most 
grievously  neglected,  the  supineness  of  the  clergy  of  that  age  being  manifest 
on  this  point  as  on  every  other. "  He  also  quotes  the  testimony  of  Hannah 
More,  who  declares  that  "  on  first  going  to  the  village  of  Cheddar,  near  the 
cathedral  city  of  "Wells,  we  found  more  than  200  people  in  the  parish, 
almost  all  very  poor,  no  gentry,  a  dozen  wealthy  farmers,  hard,  brutal, 
and  ignorant.  .  .  .  We  saw  but  one  Bible  in  all  the  parish,  and  that 
was  used  to  prop  a  flower-pot !" 

The  preceding  review  will  excite  thankfulness  that  the  nation  now 
presents  so  difl'erent  a  prospect  to  the  observ-ant  eye,  whether  regarded 
intellectually,  morally,  or  religiously.  The  question  is,  whether  the  change 
can  be  traced  to  those  institutions,  the  extension  and  improvement  oi 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Convention  to  promote  ?  On  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Mahon  is  very  distinct,  and  we  believe  we  cannot  do 
better  than  fully  quote  him  as  an  enlightened  and  impartial  witness. 

"  Among  the  principal  means  which,  under  Providence,  tended  to  a  better 
spirit  Jn  the  coming  age,  may  be  ranked  the  system  of  Sunday  schools ; 
and  of  these,  the  main  praise  belongs  to  Robert  Raikes.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  previous  claims  alleged  on  behalf  of  other  persons,  especially  Mrs. 
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Hannali  Ball,  at  High  "Wycombe,  in  1769.  But  certainly,  at  least,  the 
example  did  not  spread  at  that  time.  The  elder  Mr.  Raikes,  being  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  Glmtccster  Journal,  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1729,  for  the  offence,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of 
reporting  their  debates.  His  son,  born  in  1735,  became  in  due  time  his 
successor  in  his  business.  Struck  at  the  noise  and  riot  of  the  poor  boys  in 
his  native  streets,  Eaikes  the  younger  established  the  first  of  his  Sunday 
schools  in  1781.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  does  he  explain  his 
\aews— further  carried  out  in  our  own  day  by  Lord  Ashley's  (now  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's)  care: — 'I  argue,  therefore,  if  you  can  loiter  about  without 
shoes  and  a  ragged  coat,  you  may  as  well  come  to  school  and  learn  what 
may  tend  to  your  good  in  that  footing.  All  that  I  require  are  clean  hands, 
clean  face,  and  the  hair  combed.  ...  I  cannot  express  to  you  the 
pleasure  I  often  receive  in  discovering  genius  and  innate  good  dispositions 
among  this  little  multitude.  It  is  botanizing  in  human  nature.'  The 
benevolent  exertions  of  Mr.  Raikes  were  well  seconded,  and  widely 
diffused.  His  schools  received  the  early  patronage  and  aid  of  several 
eminent  prelates,  especially  Dr.  Porteus,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Adam  Smith  bore  his  testimony  to  them  in  these  remarkable  words : — 
'  No  plan  has  promised  to  effect  a  change  of  manners  with  equal  ease  and 
simplicity  since  the  days  of  tl  i  apostles.'  Thus  it  happened  that  schools 
on  Mr.  Eaikes'  plan  soon  started  uj)  in  almost  every  county.  In  London, 
they  owed  their  first  secure  establishment  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  William  Fox, 
a  wholesale  draper,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  a  gentleman  who  had 
first  risen  into  notice  by  the  publication,  on  a  most  ample  scale,  of  his 
Journey  to  Persia  in  1753 — who  since  that  time  had  been  forward  in  aU 
works  of  benevolence,  as  in  the  foundation  of  the  Magdalen  Charity  in 
1758,  and  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  philanthropist  long  after  he  is 
forgotten  as  a  traveller. " 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  therefore  be  a  waste  of  time,  to  pursue 
further  the  history  of  Sunday  schools,  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  when  addressing  the  State  con- 
vention of  Sabbath  school  teachers  at  Newhaven,  Connecticut.  "Many 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  older  cities  of  England,  two  men  might  have  been 
seen  walking  together,  the  one  older  than  the  other,  aad  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  younger  friend.  When  they  reached  a  certain  place,  the  elder 
of  the  two  said,  '  Pause  here  ;'  and  so  saying,  he  uncovered  his  brow,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer.  That  place  was  the  site 
of  the  first  Sabbath  school,  and  that  elder  man  was  Robert  lUikes,  its 
.  founder.  He  paused  on  the  spot,  and  that  silent  prayer  ascended  to  the  ear 
of  the  crucified  Christ,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  said  to 
his  friend,  '  This  is  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  when  I  saw  the  destitution 
of  the  children  and  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  town;  and  I  askeii,  Can  nothing  be  done?  And  a  voice  answered,  Try. 
And  I  did  try ;  and  see  what  God  hath  wrought.' " 

In  order  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  inquiry,  "What  influence 
have  Sunday  schools  exerted  upon  England?"  much  more  time  would  be 
required  than  the  arrangements  of  this  meeting  leave  at  disposal.  A  con- 
trast of  England  as  she  is,  with  what  she  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Sunday  schools,  will  show  the  vast  improvement  in  her  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  condition ;  and  the  only  question  which  can  arise  will  be,  to 
what  extent  that  improvement  is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  Sunday 
schools.  Our  universities  are  increased  in  number— their  advantages  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community — 
their  discipline  is  improved,  and  their  honours  can  only  be  obtained  as  the 
result  of  examinations,  which  bring  out  evidence  of  careful  study ;  and  our 
nobility  and  legislators  exhibit  the  influence  which  their  superior  education 
has  had  upon  their  minds  by  their  readiness  to  assist  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  those  who  are  less  favourably  situated.  We  have  passed  through 
seasons  of  intense  political  excitement  and  of  severe  distress,  but  they  have 
disturbed  the  public  peace  in  the  smallest  possible  degree,  while  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  suffering  among  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  in  Lancashire  is  borne,  daily  excites  the  astonishment  and  thankful- 
ness of  us  all.  And  what  connection  have  Sunday  schools  -with  this?  We 
answer,  that  to  Sunday  schools  is  owing  that  increased  attention  to  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  which  has  ended  in  raising  England  from 
almost  the  lowest  in  the  scale  to  but  one  "fetep  below  the  highest,  there 
being  now  1  in  7  of  her  population  in  attendance  at  daily  schools.  The 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  those  able  to  read,  "through  the  medium  of 
Sunday  schools,"  as  stated  in  one  of  the  eaidy  addresses  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  great  and  remarkably  iiseful 
institution,  which  has  issued  959  millions  of  publications  ;  while  the  want 
of  Bibles  for  the  Sunday  scholars  of  Wales  induced  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has  circulated  70  milUons  of 
copies  of  the  sacred  volume  in  whole  or  in  part.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  also  published,  mostly  in  London,  801  periodical  publications,  many  of 
which  have  an  enormous  circulation  throughout  the  country.  We  are  now 
looking  merely  at  the  intellectual  influence  of  this  extension  of  knowledge, 
and  in  connection  with  it  there  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  every 
Lord's  day,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  there  are  nearly  300,000  teachers, 
of  various  grades  of  intellectual  acquirement,  in  close  intercourse  with  above 
3,000,000  of  the  young  people  of  our  land.  It  is  not  surprising,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  find  a  great  improvement  in  the  intellectual 
character  of  our  people,  and  that  it  has  been  found  safe  to  extend  largely 
the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges. 

Nor  is  tlie  change  less  strikingly  marked  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
nation.     Look  at  the  manners  of  oar  coart,  study  the  liabits  of  our  nobility 
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and  aristocracy,  and  what  a  striking  contrast  do  they  present  to  those  of 
foimer  days  !  And  if  we  descend  to  the  lower  classes,  where  are  the  bull- 
baitings,  the  cock-fightings,  and  the  coarse  and  brutal  practices  of  bygone 
years?  If  they  occur,  they  are  heard  of  with  general  surprise  and  disgust. 
A  few  years  since,  in  a  provincial  town,  some  public  event  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  general  holiday.  Many  entertainments  were  provided, 
and  amongst  others  some  of  the  old-fashioned  vulgar  sports  were  intended 
for  the  working  classes.  They,  however,  met,  and  passed  resolutions, 
denouncing  in  strong  terms  the  mistaken  kindness  of  those  who  thus, 
under  the  idea  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  were 
offering  an  insult  to  their  understandings  by  a  supposition  that  such  coarse 
amusements  could  be  acceptable  to  them.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  evil 
in  this  respect  yet  to  be  removed,  biit  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  magnify 
present  evils,  and  think  lightly  of  present  mercies.  Each  advocate  for 
reformatory  measures  naturally  draws  a  dark  picture  of  the  evil  against 
wliich  he  is  striving,  and  thus  unintentionally  produces  an  incorrect 
impression.  We  were  struck  some  years  since  by  the  remark  of  an 
American  friend  who  had  been  some  time  in  London,  that  he  had  that  day 
seen  for  the  first  time  a  drunken  man;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  in  this 
respect  a  great  and  increasing  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  nation  ; 
and  we  fear  not  to  attribute  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  people 
to  those  influences  which  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  through  the  Sunday  schools  of  our  land. 

If  there  should  be  any  disposed  to  think  that  we  have  attributed  too 
much  influence  to  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  England,  we  believe  that  even  they  will  be  ready  to 
admit  this  influence  to  its  full  extent  in  relation  to  its  religious  condition. 
And  what  a  delightful  contrast  do  the  present  times  present  in  tills  respect 
to  those  of  former  days  !  We  see  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
labouring  diligently  to  provide  for  the  religious  instniction  of  the  people, 
while  the  various  bodies  of  Nonconformists  are  running  a  not  unequal  race. 
Some  collisions  are  perhaps  inevitable  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  result 
is  good,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people  is  cared  for  to  an  extent 
which  neither  of  these  parties  could  alone  have  accomphshed.  It  is  well 
to  remember  the  statement  of  Dr.  Paley,  an  eminent  dignitaiy  of  the 
English  Churcli,  on  the  subject  of  diflferences  of  religious  opinion.  He 
says,  —  "They  promote  discussion  and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up 
an  attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a  concern  about  them,  which  might 
be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and  silence  of  universal  agreement.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true  that  the  influence  of  religion  is  the 
greatest  where  there  are  the  fewest  Dissenters."  When  wedlock  at  the 
number  of  buildings  erected  during  the  present  century  for  public  worsliip, 
the  yearly  increasing  hst  of  godly  and  stxidious  ministers,  the  congregations 
of  faithful  men  hj  whom  those  buildings  are  occupied,  and  where  those 
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ministers  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  connection  with  which  such  a  variety 
of  christian  influences  are  being  continually  sent  forth,  our  hearts  cannot 
but  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy.  Lord  Mahon  records  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  for  veiy  many  former  years  the  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment of  one  of  the  midland  shires,  had  told  him  that  when  he  came  of  age 
there  were  only  two  lauded  gentlemen  of  his  county  who  had  family  prayers; 
whilst  at  present,  as  he  believed,  there  were  scarcely  two  that  have  not. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  it  was  the  Sunday  school  which  stirred  up  this 
concern  for  the  religious  condition  of  the  people — that  many  of  those  con- 
gregations and  places  of  reUgious  worship  have  originated  with  the  Sunday 
school — that  vast  numbers  of  the  ministers  who  there  labour,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  successful  missionaries  who  have  gone  forth  amongst  the  heathen, 
have  received  their  religious  impressions  and  acquired  their  aptitude  for 
public  instruction  in  these  institutions — and,  finally,  that  an  increasing 
conviction  rests  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  christian  men,  that  whatsoever 
influence  the  instruction  of  the  day  school  may  have  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  to  our  Sunday  schools  we  must  look 
for  that  sound  enlarged  scriptural  instruction  which,  while  it  strengthens 
the  mind,  enlarges  the  intellectual,  and  purifies  the  moral  faculties,  will, 
at  the  same  time,  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for  a  land  of 
purity  and  of  never-ending  happiness,  where  the  great  work  of  redemption 
by  Jesus  Clirist  shall  be  completed,  and  God  shall  be'all  in  alL 
The  following  hymn  was  then  sung : — 

"  Shine,  mighty  God,  on  Britain  shine, 
With  beams  of  heavenly  grace  ; 
Keveal  Thy  power  through  all  our  coast, 
And  show  Thy  smiling  face. 

"  When  shall  Thy  name,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Sound  all  the  earth  abroad. 
And  distant  nations  know  and  love 
Their  Saviour  and  their  God  ? 

"God  the  Redeemer  scatters  round 
His  choicest  blessings  here  : 
While  the  creation's  utmost  bound 
Shall  see,  adore,  and  fear." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Urwick,  of  Dublin,  read  the  following  paper  upon 

"The  Hibtory  and  Influence  of  Sund.\y  Schools  in  Ikeland." 

Mr.  Chairman, — Ever  since  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Boys'  Sunday  School 
of  the  Carr's  Lane  congregation,  Birmingham,  during  the  early  times  of  tiie 
beloved  and  honoured  John  Angell  James,  my  conviction  of  the  excellence 
and  importance  of  Sunday  school  work  has  increa.'jed  as  years  have  rolled 
by.  I  venture  to  hope  that  good  was  done  in  the  class  of  which  I  had  charge  ; 
1  know  that  it  wa.i  in  the  classes  of  my  fellow-teachers,  as  we  all  wrought 
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together  under  a  superintendent  than  whom  few  Sunday  schools  have 
been  blessed  with  a  better.  The  revival  which,  after  long  watching  and 
prajang,  gladdened  the  heart  and  braced  the  strength  of  our  minister, — a 
revival  real  and  no  sham,  though  we  had  not  much  noise  and  blaze  at  its 
inauguration  ;  a  revival,  too,  which  continued  fresh  and  vigorous,  more  or 
less,  throughout  his  course, — that  re^'ival,  I  say,  had  some  connection  with 
the  Sunday  school.  Besides  that,  I  and  others  found  ourselves  in  future 
life  none  the  worse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gi"eat  gainers  by  our  engage- 
ments in  that  Sunday  school  when  Ave  came  to  labour  as  pastors  for  the 
•  edification  of  the  church,  or  as  missionaries  to  evangelize  the  world. 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  yet  say  that  everything  Irish  charms  me  ;  but  my 
spirit  is  stirred  by  whatever  affects  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  I  have  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  who  arranged  this  Convention,  for  asking  me  to  give 
you  a  paper  on  the  history,  state,  and  results  of  Sunday  schools  in 
Ireland.  The  request  led  me  to  excursionize  a  little,  in  quest  of  facts  for 
my  purpose,  through  ranges  of  the  Green  Island's  atiairs  with  which  I  had 
been  more  familiar  formerly  than  of  late.  The  tours  I  took  were  instructive 
and  refreshing,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fatiguing.  I  saw  much 
that  was  interesting,  and  some  facts  that  were  new.  I  met  with  agreeable 
society,  called  upon  several  worthy  friends,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
others  among  the  excellent  ot  the  earth.  The  scenery  varied.  Portions  of  it 
were,  of  their  kind,  not  inferior  to  the  enchanting  neighbourhoods  of  Avoca, 
Queenstown,  Bantry,  Glengarriffe,  Killarney,  Sligo,  and  the  Causeway. 
And  if  other  portions  were  dreary,  like  the  wilds  of  Connemara,  there  were, 
as  in  Connemara  too,  spots  brought  under  culture  and  blooming  in  beauty, 
as  if  to  show  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  prove  that  Ireland's  waste  and 
desert  places  are  capable  of  being  made  redolent  with  fertility,  to  recompense 
toil,  and  yield  abundant  precious  increase  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  man.  As  I  went  along,  indeed,  h^re  and  there  were  things  one 
wished  were  otherwise — things  which  ought  not  to  be.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I  observed  a  large  amount  of  the  gi'atifying,  the  suggestive,  and  the  hope- 
inspiring.  I  cannot  present  to  you  a  volume  of  travels,  but  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  note-book  I  kept  .by  the  way. 

The  first  shall  be  one  of  several  examples  of  the  beginning  of  Sunday 
schools  in  Ireland. 

About  the  year  1770,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  curate  of  Bright  pari.sh, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  was  painfully  struck  with  the  total  disregard  of 
the  Lord's  day  among  the  young  people  and  children  in  some  villages 
through  which  he  had  to  pass  in  going  to  and  from  his  duty  at  the  church. 
His  congregation  was  very  small.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Henr}-, 
with  his  family,  joined  it,  and  with  him  Dr.  Kennedy  consulted  by  what 
means  it  could  be  improved.  Having  engaged  a  well-conducted  and 
comi>etent  man  in  the  capacity  of  parish  clerk,  they  got  boys  and  girls 
together  on  Sundaj-?  to  practise  psabnody.     This  made  a  little  stir.     In 
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1774,  to  singing  was  added  exercise  in  reading  the  psalms  and  lessons  for 
the  day,  which,  being  rumoured  abroa<i,  excited  further  attention.  Ere 
two  years  more  had  elapsed,  the  numbers  had  considerably  inci'eased. 
Those  who  came  were  desired  to  bring  what  Bibles  and  Testaments  they 
could,  in  order  to  their  being  better  instructed  and  examined  in  what  they 
read.  Then  the  children  of  other  denominations  were  invited  to  share  the 
advantages  of  the  meeting.  And  thus,  by  the  year  1778,  the  gathering 
which  had  begun  as  a  singing  class  a  few  years  previously,  had  matured 
into  a  "school"  held  regularly  every  "Sunday"  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  morning  service. 

Tlie  good  work  went  on  and  prospered  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1785,  when  Dr.  Kennedy  heard  of  the  proceedings  in  England  for  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools.  His  own  was,  in  reality,  a  Sunday 
school  already.  But  he  and  the  gentleman  he  advised  with  agreed  that 
its  plan  should  be  made  more  comprehensive  and  systematic,  according  to 
the  English  method.  During  the  winter  they  spread  information  on  the 
general  subject,  and  obtained  funds  among  persons  they  interested  in  the 
project.  The  necessary  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  Bright  Snnday 
school  was  opened  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  1786,  with  Robert  Henry, 
Esq.,  as  its  superintendent ;  members  of  his  family,  and  other  respectable 
individuals,  as  teachers  ;  and  honest  Thomas  Turr,  the  parish  clerk,  ready ' 
to  help  in  it  as  he  might  be  able  or  occasion  require. 

This  account  was  supplied  by  a  man  named  Thomas  Chambers.  He 
entered  as  a  scholar  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1786,  just  a  month  only 
from  its  commencement.  Being  able  to  read  well,  be  was  placed  in  the 
head  class.  He  represented  that,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion, the  number  of  scholars  in  August  afterwards  amounted  to  S43, 
including  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
collected  from  within  a  district  nine  miles  in  length,  and  diflering  in 
ages  from  four  years  to  upwards  of  twenty.  The  senior  classes,  besides 
leaniing  the  Scriptures,  committed  to  memory  portions  of  Watts's  Hymns. 
A  pair  of  shoe-buckles  for  boys,  and  pieces  of  ribbon  for  girls,  were  rewards 
for  diligence.  The  most  deserving  were  favoured  with  a  tract,  and  had 
their  names  inscribed  on  a  roll  and  posted  in  the  church  :  the  first  thus 
honoured  was  a  Roman  Catholic  girl.  Several  years  ago,  our  worthy 
informant  sent  up  to  the  Sunday  School  Society's  committee  in  Dublin  a 
pocket  Bible,  which  Dr.  Kennedy  gave  him  within  twelve  months  from  the 
opening  of  the  school,  for  having  sometimes  acted  usefully  as  a  teacher. 
Not  unnaturally,  Chambers  counted  the  book  very  precious,  and  the  more 
80  as  he  considered  it  to  be,  which  probably  it  was,  the  first  Bible  ever 
given  in  an  Irish  Sunday  school.  As  a  book,  neither  its  paper,  print,  nor 
binding  will  compare  with  those  of  Bibles  easily  procured  now  ;  but 
then  it  cost  what  to  the  poor  was  a  serious  sum.  Tlie  hold  which  that 
copy  of  th  e  Scriptures  liad  ou  the  good  man's  alfuctioos  may  be  kuowu  by 
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what  he  wi-ote  on  the  paper  in  which  he  wrapped  it  for  transmission : — 
"God  speed  thy  journey,  my  dear  Bible!     Farewell. — T.  C." 

Chambers  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  patriarch  of  more  than  fourscore 
and  ten,  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  trusting  in  the 
one  Saviour.  Though  a  plain  man  in  humble  life,  his  letters  contain 
touches  of  the  graphic  and  even  of  the  poetic.  Dr.  Kennedy's  removal  to 
another  diocese,  in  1791,  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  school. 
Through  liis  absence,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  management  of  parish 
affairs,  it  lingered  dwindling  for  some  time,  and  became  almost  extinct. 
However,  it  afterwards  revived.  The  present  minister  of  the  parish  writes 
tome,  "You  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  hear  that  what  he  (Chambers)  called 
the  '  Bright  Light '  is  still  burning,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  do  so  till 
eclipsed  by  a  brighter  day." 

Passing  on  to  about  twenty  years  later,  a  gentleman  informs  me  that  in 
the  year  1806,  as  he  was  walking  along  in  a  midland  town  one  Sunday- 
morniug,  he  met  a  Methodist  lady,  who  told  him  that  she  was  hurrying  to 
the  opening  of  a  Sunday  school,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  accompanied  her  to  the  place.  There  they  found  a  crowd  of 
children  in  utter  confusion,  without  any  provision  for  putting  them  in 
order.  He  describes  that,  in  those  days,  even  the  Protestant  children 
were  "no  better  than  heathens."  By  degrees,  something  like  arrangement 
was  made.  The  gentleman  himself  undertook  the  superintendence.  Several 
tradesmen — a  grocer,  a  chandler,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  weaver — engaged  to 
teach  the  boys,  and  the  wives  or  daughters  of  some  of  them,  while  a 
respected  lady  did  the  same  for  the  girls.  But  there  were  no  books  such 
as  the  work  required,  except  one,  the  Belfast  Spelling  Book,  and  from 
that  they  had  to  cut  out  bad  words  before  it  could  safely  be  given  to  the 
scholars  for  use.  Even  of  that,  a  supply  could  not  be  had  without  sending 
to  Dublin,  for  in  those  days  it  was  not  a  singular  case  that  a  country  town 
in  Ireland  should  be  without  a  bookseller's  shop. 

That  school  was  only  one  of  many  which  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1805,  desiring  that 
Sunday  schools  should  be  e.stablished  in  every  "  circuit "  in  Ireland.,  The 
Kev.  Adam  Averell,  for  many  years  before  his  death  president  of  the 
Primitive  'Wesle)'an  Conference,  went  preaching  through  the  four  provinces 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  system,  he  having  witnessed  its  working  in 
England  when  there  on  conference  business.  Funds  were  wanting  beyond 
what  Ireland  was  prepared  to  furnish.  The  Sunday  School  Society  in 
London  was  applied  to,  but  could  not  afford  help  to  Ireland.  In  this 
difficulty,  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.,  whose  name  yet  lives  in  many  memo- 
ries as  forward  among  the  christian  philanthropists  of  his  generation,  offered 
to  ask  aid  for  Sunday  schools  in  Ireland  from  English  Christians.  In  a 
circular,  issued  by  him  in  1806,  returns  are  given  from  twenty-five  "cir- 
cuits" out  of  the  flirty  into  which  Ireland  is  divided.    These  returns  present 
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a  total  of  204  schools,  containing  12,180  scholars.  But  as  the  fifteen 
"circuits"  for  which  no  returns  appear  included  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Belfast,  and  some  other  large  places,  we  may  presume  that  the  country 
had  at  that  date  a  considerable  number  of  Sunday  schools  besides  those 
reported  in  Mr.  Butterworth's  circular. 

As  the  system  spread  in  the  country,  need  for  assistance,  particularly  in 
books  adapted  to  the  population,  increased.  The  desirableness  of  having 
a  local  organization  for  obtaining  and  administering  aid,  also  became 
growingly  apparent.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  a  person  in 
Mr.  Butterworth's  position,  and  with  his  occupations,  could  give  the  time 
and  work  required  as  an  English  collecting  agent. 

The  gentleman  already  spoken  of  as  concerned  in  the  Sunday  school  in  a 
midland  town,  had  attentively  watched  its  progress.  He  also  carefully 
reflected  on  the  probable  effects  of  such  schools  being  generally  established. 
Nothing  could  be  more  settled  and  gratifying  than  were  his  convictions  of 
the  utility  and  importance  of  the  system,  for  improving  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  as  well  as  their  more  sacred  interests.  He  threw  himself 
into  its  support  and  furtherance  with  his  whole  heart. 

This  gentleman  dining  one  day  with  an  Englishman,  who  had  come  to 
reside  in  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Averell  and  a  friend  who  was  connected 
with  a  Sunday  school  in  Bethnal  Green,  London,  being  of  the  circle,  the 
table-talk  turned  upon  Sundaj'  schools,  and  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
help  for  those  in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  "As  the  English  Society  can't 
help  us,  why  should  we  not  have  one  of  our  owii  for  Ireland?"  The 
suggestion  took  instant  hold  of  every  one  in  the  company  ;  they  were  all 
of  one  mind  for  the  project.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Averell,  ""What  would 
you  give  to  the  society  if  it  were  formed?"  "Ten  guineas  donation  at 
once,  and  two  guineas  a  year  subscription,"  was  Mr.  Averell's  reply.  It  is 
not  every  dinner-table  that  is  graced  with  such  good  things  as  were  there  ; 
and  Ireland  had  a  hand  in  providing  them. 

Forthwith,  the  gentleman  who  had  started  the  idea  took  further  and 
decided  action  upon  it.  In  November,  1809,  a  meeting  of  leading  christian 
men  was  held  in  the  banking-house  of  the  Messrs.  La  Touche,  in  Dublin. 
Then  and  there  the  "Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland"  was  formed.  At 
the  same  meeting,  the  co-operation  of  James  Digges  La  Touche,  Esq.,  w.as 
secured  a.s  secretary,  of  whom  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  for 
his  talents  and  attainments,  his  genuine  and  catholic  christian  piety,  his 
business  capabilities,  and  his  untiring  devotedness,  during  seventeen  years, 
to  the  interests  of  the  society.  By  his  death,  after  a  week's  illness,  in 
November,  1826,  the  Irish  Sunday  school  enterprise  .sustained  an  irreparable 
bereavement,  and  Ireland  lost  one  of  the  purest,  brightest,  and  most  precious 
gems  in  her  crown. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  admirable  secretary,  the  society's  committee 
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^men  worthy  of  him  as  their  fellow-worker — first  completed  its  arrange- 
ments, and  applied  themselves  to  the  preparation  and  printing  of  books. 
.Vmongthe  latter  was  one  entitled  "Hints  for  Conducting  Sunday  Schools." 
In  a  long  article  on  this  volume,  3'ears  afterwards,  the  British  Review  and 
London  Critical  Journal  said,  "Almost  every  line  of  it  bears  testimony 
to  the  soundness  and  discretion  of  those  minds  whose  impress  it  carries, 
and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  make  it  known  and  respected  as  it  deserves." 
The  committee  provided  also  alphabets,  two  spelling-books,  and  Freeman's 
card  for  adults.  These,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  authorized 
version,  or  extracts  therefrom,  without  note,  comment,  or  other  addition, 
were  from  the  outset,  and  continue  to  be,  the  only  books  supplied  by  the 
society.  And  these  were  to  be  supplied,  on  application,  at  reduced  prices 
or  by  free  grant,  to  all  accredited  Sunday  schools  in  Ireland,  regardless  of 
sect,  locality,  or  other  distinction. 

Only  tivo  schools  were  aided  by  the  society  in  its  first  year.  Forty-two 
others  received  its  help  in  the  second.  Its  third  brought  seventy-three 
new  applications.  Its  sixth  annual  report  stated,  "Out  of  350  schools 
which  have  been  assisted  by  the  society,  307  schools,  containing  3.5,859 
children,  have  been  established  since  the  year  1809,  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  society."  The  seventeenth  report — that  for  the  year 
in  which  Mr.  Digges  La  Touche  died — gave  a  total  of  1,945  schools,  with 
14,404  gratuitous  teachers,  and  163,484  scholars,  in  connection  wth  it. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars  for  each  of 
the  last  three  census  years,  occurring  in  decades,  together  with  the 
population  returns  of  the  census  for  that  year.  I  must  observe,  however, 
that  the  school  statistics  given  are  those  of  schools  actually  in  conne<^tioQ 
\nth  the  society  on  the  31st  of  December  in  the  year  before  that  in  which 
the  census  was  taken  : — 


Tears. 

Population. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars, 

1841 

8,175,124 

3,028 

21,668 

230, 67» 

1851 

6,551,970 

3,004 

19,753 

226,512 

1861 

5,704,543 

2,705 

21,302 

233,390 

These  statistics  show  that  while  the  population  in  1851  was  less  than  that 
of  1841  by  upwai'ds  of  1,600,000,  the  falling  off  in  schools  during  the 
same  period  was  only  24,  and  in  scholars  little  more  than  4,000,  though 
the  teachers  fell  off  nearly  2,000  ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  those  mtmerical 
reductions,  the  proportion  of  Sunday  school  work  to  the  population  was 
much  greater  at  the  end  of  that  sad  decade  than  at  its  beginning.  The 
census  returns  of  1861  show  a  further  decline  in  the  population  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million,  making  a  total  redaction  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  2, 410, 531,  during  the  twenty  years  conmaencing 
from  1841.  But  the  society's  report  in  1861  shows  that  during  the  tea 
years  trom  1851,  tLe  number  of  teachers  had  rallied  by  an  increase  of  1,549 
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above  what  it  had  been  in  that  year,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  scholars  daring  those  ten  years  of  6,878,  although  there  had  been  a 
decrease  of  299  in  the  number  of  schools.  Altogether,  then,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  there  had  occurred  a  loss  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  in 
a  population  somewhat  exceeding  eight  millions ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  same 
twenty  years  the  teachers  were  fewer  by  only  360,  and  the  scholars  numbered 
2,700  more  than  they  were  at  its  commencement.  So  there  was  light  in 
the  cloud. 

Within  the  half-century  up  to  1861,  the  society  issued  454,153  Bibles, 
8.90,123  New  Testaments,  and  233,765  Portions  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
obtains  its  supply  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Bible  Society.  Of  elementary 
books,  containing  lessons  from  the  Scriptures,  its  issues  in  the  same  period 
were  1,707,393,  making  a  total  of  3,290,434  volumes,  besides  roll-books, 
cbtss-books,  &c.  At  the  first,  the  society  made  grants  of  money,  but  they 
wfre  only  to  a  small  amount,  and  the  rule  authorizing  them  was  rescinded 
many  years  ago.  The  society  holds  no  property  in  the  schools,  nor  does  it 
interfere  with  their  internal  arrangements  ;  but  it  requires  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  used  for  instruction,  and  it  declines  giving  aid  to 
scliools  of  the  Unitarian  persuasion. 

Soon  after  the  society  was  formed,  a  leading  friend,  already  referred  to, 
was  asked  by  a  gentleman  who  had  influence  in  the  Irish  executive,  what 
the  Government  could  do  to  help  it,  intimating  that  liberal  aid  might 
probably  be  afforded.  The  reply  perhaps  created  some  surprise.  It  was 
in  substance,  "  If  you  consider  that  the  society  should  accept  money  from  a 
parliamentary  grant,  the  money  would  be  like  a  blast  of  mildew ;  wherever 
it  would  touch  it  would  rot."  The  declinatur  thus  frankly  expressed  was 
re-nffirraed  as  that  of  the  society,  though  not  in  the  same  terms,  by  Mr. 
Digges  La  Touche  in  his  examination  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
Imjuiry  in  1824.  I  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  soaety  was  herein 
right  in  principle.  It  certainly  was  wise  in  policy.  Had  it  consented  to 
receive  state  support  it  would  have  been  involved  in  the  same  wreck  that 
befell  the  Kildare  Place  Education  Society,  which,  in  the  hope  of  doing 
more  good  by  obtaining  large  resources,  took  help  from  the  national  purse. 
Dependence  on  the  government  funds  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  binds  to 
dependence  on  the  government  will. 

The  statistics  I  have  now  given  are  only  those  of  the  Sunday  School 
S'jciety  for  Ireland.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  other  Sunday  schools 
in  the  country,  affording,  generally,  the  same  kiml  of  instruction.  No 
reliable  returns  of  them  are  forthcoming,  and  their  statistics  are  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  «uppose<l  that  they  amount  to  about  530,  and  if  we 
assign  them  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  same  proportion  a.<»  those  of  the 
•oeiety,  they  will  contain  about  4,250  teachers,  and  about  45,600  scholars. 
Among  thaie  additional  schools  are  included  the  First- Day  Schools  of  the 
Society  of  Friend.?.     Accepting  the  statement  thus  offered,  in  the  absence 
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of  ceil^ain  information,  we  shall,  so  far,  make  np  a  general  total  for  the 
country  of  3,251  Sunday  schools,  25,552  teachers,  and  274,028  scholars. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools.  In  th» 
beginning  of  Sunday  school  movements  in  Ireland,  many  Roman  Catholic, 
children  attended,  and,  in  some  cases,  Roman  Catholics  joined  with 
Protestants  as  teachers.  Instances  occurred  of  applications  to  the  society 
for  aid  being  recommended  by  the  Episcopal  rector  or  curate,  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  place  conjointly. 
One  or  two  applications,  it  is  said,  were  made  from  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  were  responded  to  by  the  committee,  the  schools  being  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  conducted  by  Protestants.  But  now,  except  here  and 
there  a  few  Roman  Catholic  children  among  the  scholars,  such  things  as  I 
have  named  have  been  long  unknown.  Since  the  general  attack  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergj^  in  1824,  on  the  circulation  and 
•  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  them  for  instructing  the 
young,  a  conjunction  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  for 
Sunday  school  work — indeed,  for  any  religious  puqiose— has  been  simply 
impossible. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sunday  schools  which  combine  secular  instruction 
with  spiritiial,  more  or  less  resembling  those  formed  in  Mr.  Raikes's  move- 
ment, are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  church  of  Rome.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Cardinal  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Pope  Pius  IV.,  retired  from  the  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  a  court  life,  and  occupied  himself  in  promoting  reforms  among 
the  clergy  and  works  of  charity  for  the  poor.  One  of  the  latter  was  provid- 
ing useful  secular  teaching,  for  the  children  of  the  lower  orders,  in  the 
churches  on  Sundays.  It  was,  however,  objected  to  by  many  as  a  profana- 
tion of  sacred  places.  Probably  his  stringent  dealing  with  the  clergy  for 
their  evil  habits  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hostility.  Though  his  life  was 
attempted,  he  was  put  under  no  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  he  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1610.  There  are  no  Sunday  schools  of  this 
kind  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  made  at  Roman  Catholic  sources  of  information,  I 
have  been  told  that  "catechizing"  has  alwaj^s  been  a  practice  in  the 
"Catholic  church,"  and  that  what  are  called  "Saulay  schools"  for  it  are 
as  numerous  as  the  congregations,  ^vith  the  exception  only  of  a  few  very 
poor  parishes,  in  remote  and  wild  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  statistics  of  these  schools  ;  none  are  published,  and  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  none  are  attainable,  or,  rather,  that  none  are  kept.  Allowing 
one  school  for  each  parish  in  Ireland,  the  number  would  amount  to  2,348. 
But  if  there  be  one  to  each  congregation,  since  the  number  of  congregations 
exceeds  the  number  of  parishes,  the  number  of  schools  must  be  greater  too. 
We  can  only  guess  as  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  considering,  however,  the 
anxiety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  respecting  the  young,  through  fear 
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of  what  they  call  "proselytizing,"  their  influence  is  no  doubt  employed  to 
secure  as  laro^e  an  attendance  as  possible  at  the  chapel  catechizing.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  those  schools  were  more  or  less  frequented  by, 
say— 800,000,  or  possibly  1,000,000  of  scholars. 

Concerning  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  we  have  full  information  in  the 
small  volume  used  in  them,  as  I  am  told,  throughout  England  and  Ireland. 
The  work  is  entitled  "The  Sunday  School,  or  Catechism.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Furness,  C.SS.R.  Pennvs/tu  Superiorum.  Richardson  and  Son,  Capel 
Street,  Dublin."  It  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine  a  course  of  training  better 
adapted  to  stereot}'pe  the  juvenile  mind  in  the  peculiar  dogmas,  order,  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on  belonging  to  which  salvation 
depends.  The  book  should  be  read  through,  in  order  to  understand  the 
system  of  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  scho(jls  in  these  kingdoms.  It  sets  forth 
the  Trinity,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Decalogue,  excepting  that  what  we 
call  the  sec  nd  commandment  is  omitted,  and  to  complete  the  ten,  what 
we  call  the  tenth  is  divided  into  two.  With  these  portions  of  truth  are  most 
ingeniously  and  firmly  dovetailed  and  blended  what  Protestants  consider 
the  most  objectionable  Roman  Catholic  beliefs  and  superstitions  ;  and  these 
congeries  are  inculcated  as  the  only  religion  of  Christ.  Tbere  are,  indeed, 
prayers  and  praises  afldressed  to  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  there  are  more  numerous  and  hearty  prayers  and  praises  to  the  Holy 
JIary.  And  it  is  in  the  worship  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God,  the 
ever  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven,  of  St.  Joseph,  St.  Alphonsus,  and  the 
Guardian  Angel,  that  the  young  spirit  is  to  be  most  trustful,  free,  and  at 
honie.  On  the  "Sacraments" — including  Penance,  with  its  confession, 
satisfaction,  and  absolution,  and  the  "Holy  Mass,"  with  its  transubstan- 
tiation,  sacrifice,  and  adoration — the  catechizing  descends  to  the  minutest 
details.  Among  the  questions  a  child  is  to  put  to  himself  on  the  First 
Commandment,  in  preparing  for  confession  to  the  priest,  is,  "Did  you  go 
to  prayers  or  sermons  in  Protestant  churches,  and  give  scandal  by  it,  or 
join  with  them  in  their  worship,  or  read  Protestant  books  ?" 

All  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  scholars 
learn  by  rote  the  words  in  the  book,  including  the  "  Hail,  Mary  ! "  and  other 
devotions,  and  the  Catechities.  For  the  former,  chants  and  tunes  are 
recommended  to  be  used  in  learning  both  the  prose  and  the  poetry ;  the 
other  must  of  course  be  said  memoriter.  In  all  cases  the  whole  class  is  to 
be  taught  at  once,  as  by  singing  or  repetition  in  infant  schools.  The 
teacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  stirring  up  the  scholar's  mind  to  think 
and  reason  upon  subjects.  The  children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  only  to 
believe  what  tlie  church  affirms,  and  only  and  for  ever,  as  and  because  she 
declares  it ;  and  they  must  regard  all  opinions  diverse  from  her  teaching 
as  soul-ruining  heresy. 

I>et  me  add,  tliat  the  "Arch-Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family  of  .Tesus, 
Mary,   and  Josej)li,"  waa  formed  in  1844,  and  afterwards  enriched  with 
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indulgences  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  for  encouraging  these  schools,  by  admitting 
children  to  its  membership  and  privileges.  Among  other  things  provided, 
is  a  "Litany  of  the  Holy  Family,"  which  calls  upon  "Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph,"  or  "  Holy  Familj-,"  not  less  than  five-and-twenty  times  in  suc- 
cession, "  Have  pitj'  on  us !"  One  of  the  hymns  in  the  book,  called  "The 
Child's  Hymn  to  the  Infant  Jesus,"  beginning — 

"  Infant  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  on  me,  a  little  child,"— 

ends  with  the  following  verse, — 

* '  Heart  of  Jesus,  I  adore  thee, 
Heart  of  Mary,  I  implore  thee. 
Heart  of  Joseph,  pure  and  just. 
In  these  hearts  I  put  my  trust." 

It  is  imnecessary  to  state  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  not  admitted  to 
these  schools,  or  referred  to  or  even  recognized  in  them,  as  of  authority  to 
guide  men's  faith  and  practice  in  religion.  Save  in  the  one  fact,  that  they 
are  held  on  Sundays,  these  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  schools  have  no  claim 
to  a  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  Sunday  schools  of  Britain. 
Nor  will  British  Christians  regard  them  as  deserving  congratulation  and 
"  God-speed,"  more  than  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would  so  regard  the 
Sunday  schools  which  British  Christians  value  and  work  in,  chiefly  because 
in  them  children  are  made  to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures,  wliich  are  able 
to  make  them  wise  iinto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Returning,  then,  to  my  course  of  statements  respecting  Sunday  schools 
in  Ireland,  of  the  kind  with  which  this  Convention  has  to  do,  I  shall 
briefly  advert  to  the  proportion  which  that  Sunday  school  work  bears 
to  the  population  of  the  country.  For  this  purjiose  I  shall  take,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  census  returns  of  last  year,  and,  on  the  other,  the  returns  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society  made  up  to  the  end  of  that  year. 

The  population  ha\ang  been  5,764,543,  and  the  schools  2,721,  containing 
228,428  scholars,  there  was,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  country,  1  school  for 
each  2,118  persons,  and  1  person  in  each  25  was  on  the  roU  of  a  Sunday 
school. 

The  proportions  in  the  several  provinces  greatly  differed.  Thus,  in 
Ulster  the  population  was  1,910,408,  and  the  schools  were  1,859,  and  the 
scholars  177,225  ;  which  gave  1  school  for  every  1,028  persons,  and  1 
person  in  every  11  was  on  the  roll  of  a  Sunday  school.  Or  the  contrary, 
Munster,  with  a  population  of  1,503,200,  had  only  224  schools,  and  11,590 
scholars,  which  affords  but  1  school  for  every  6,160  persons,  and  but  1 
person  in  every  1 30  was  oa  the  roll  of  a  Sunday  school. 

The  counties  di^^'ered  yet  more  widely  than  the  provinces.  Thus,  Antrim, 
with  its  population  of  376,054,  had  461  schools,  and  53,334  scholars; 
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giving  1  school  for  every  816  persons,  and  1  person  in  every  7  was  on  tlie 
roll  of  a  Sunday  school.  On  the  contrary,  Clare,  with  a  population  of 
166,275,  had  only  14  schools,  and  449  scholars  ;  allowing  only  1  school  for 
every  11,877  persons,  and  only  1  person  in  every  370  was  on  the  roll  of  a 
Sunday  school. 

The  disproportions,  of  which  I  have  quoted  examples,  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  disproportions  which  exist  between  the  numbers  of  Protestants 
and  of  Roman  Cathohcs  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  the  Sunday 
schools  would  be  called  and  treated  as  "  Protestant,"  on  account  of  their 
having  the  Scriptures  as  the  text-book  and  test  of  their  teaching,  and  as 
the  scholars  in  them  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  nominal  Protestants,  it 
will  be  fair  to  show  what  proportion  the  Sunday  school  work  bears  to  the 
Protestant  population.  This  y^-ill  soon  indicate  a  near  approximation  to 
equality. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were,  last  year,  altogether  1,273,638.  Taking 
the  numbers  of  schools  and  scholars  as  before  mentioned,  there  was  1  school 
for  every  468  persons,  and  1  person  in  every  5|  was  on  the  roll  of  a  school. 

As  to  the  pro\dnces.  Ulster  had  946,667  Protestants,  with  1  school  for 
every  509  persons,  and  1  person  in  every  5i  was  on  the  roll  of  a  school. 
Munster  had  87,028  Protestants,  with  1  school  for  every  357  persons,  and 
1  person  in  every  73  on  the  roll  of  a  school. 

As  to  the  counties.  Antrim  had  273,081  Protestants,  with  1  school  for 
every  592  persons,  and  1  person  in  every  5  was  on  the  roll  of  a  school.  Clare 
had  3,703  Protestants,  with  1  school  for  every  264  persons,  and  1  person 
in  every  8  on  the  roU  of  a  school. 

In  calculating  all  these  proportions,  we  have  included  only  the  schools 
on  the  lists  of  the  Sunday  School  Society.  If  we  add  to  them  the  530 
schools,  containing  45,600  scholars,  supposed  to  be  in  the  country,  but 
beyond  the  society's  returns,  the  total  -nill  give  for  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland,  1  Sunday  school  for  eveiy  1,773  persons,  and  will  show  1  person 
in  every  21  to  be  on  the  roll  of  a  Sunday  school.  According  to  Mr.  Mann's 
Analysis  of  the  Education  Returns  of  England  and  Wales  for  1851,  there 
was  a  Sunday  school  for  every  766  persons  in  the  gross  population, 
and  1  person  in  about  every  7a  was  in  a  Sunday  school — a  proportion  far 
greater  than  that  in  Ireland.  But  if  we  remember  the  great  preponderance 
of  Romanism  above  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and  the  yet  greater  prepon- 
derance of  Protestantism  above  Romanism  in  England  and  Wales,  it  will 
explain  the  discrei)ancy.  The  work  in  England  and  Wales,  omitting  only 
a  small  fraction,  is  Protestant,  by  and  for  Protestants.  In  Ireland,  the 
Sunday  school  work,  which  from  circumstances  is  almost  wholly  carried  on 
for  and  by  Protestants,  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  Sunday  school  for  every 
394  Protestant  persons,  and  shows  1  Protestant  person  in  every  43  to  be  a 
Sunday  scholar.     This  gives  a  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

I  could  much  extend  and  ramify  these  statements  and  reasonings  about 
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statistics,  but  to  do  so  would  confuse  and  weary  rather  than  inform. 
Among  other  results  at  which  we  might  arrive  would  be  that,  though  the 
proportion  of  1  person  in  every  4|  attending  a  Sunday  school  is  much 
higher  than  had  been  reached  in  England  and  Wales  when  the  returns 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Mann  were  made,  yet,  allowing  for  the  much  greater 
range  in  age  of  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  than  that  of  scholars  in  daily 
schools,  there  yet  lies  a  considerable  margin  in  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland,  beyond  what  is  covered  by  their  Sunday  school  work. 

I  shall  conclude  my  already  too  long  paper  on  the  Sunday  schools  of 
Ireland  by  glancing  at  some  of  the  happy  effects  which  have  been  produced 
by  them. 

The  Commissioners  for  Education,  already  alluded  to,  bore  the  following 
testimony  respecting  Ireland's  Sunday  schools  in  their  first  report : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  these  schools,  even  in 
the  most  cursory  manner,  without  perceiving  their  benefiuial  tendency. 
The  influence  on  moral  character,  which  has  already  been  produced  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  is  attested 
by  undoubted  authority.  A  marked  improvement  in  i)rinciple  and  conduct, 
an  increased  respect  to  mord  obligation,  a  more  general  observance  of 
relative  duties,  and  a  greater  deference  to  the  laws,  are  invariably  repre- 
sented as  among  the  fruits  of  the  education  there  received  ;  and  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  for  raising  the 
character  and  advancing  the  general  welfare  of  the  people." 

This  testimony  was  founded  on  examinations  had  of  persons  well  informed 
and  above  suspicion.  It  was  creditable  alike  to  the  Commissioners  who 
gave  it,  and  to  the  schools  it  concerned.  Though  six-and-thirty  years 
have  passed  since  this  report  was  published,  the  progress  of  the  work  has 
served  only  to  confirm  the  opinion  then  expressed  on  the  subject.  Taking 
the  present  as  a  better  stand- point  for  ascertaining  results,  I  will  mention 
some  of  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  premising, 
however,  in  doing  so,  that  I  regard  that  system  not  as  the  sole  agency  by 
which  all  I  shall  name  has  been  accomplished,  but  as  one  of  several 
co-operators,  whose  concurrent  activities  realized  what  I  shall  specify. 
For  example,  the  awakening  to  evangeHcal  truth  ai;d  the  power  of  godli- 
ness, and  the  rise  of  out-speaking  fulness  and  fidelity  in  pulpit  ministration, 
which  now  happily  prevail  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  began  before 
the  Sunday  school,  preparing  for  it,  and  facilitating  its  advance.  In 
truth,  God,  who  worketh  all  in  all,  generally,  if  not  always,  carries  out 
His  purposes  by  admirably  arranged  and  balanced  influences  of  various 
kinds,  so  that  the  effect  rejoiced  in  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  one  isolated 
"  second  cause  ;"  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  were  sufficient  to  justify  His 
adopting  this  course,  that  thereby  we  are  shut  out  from  giving  to  a  "second 
cause"  occasion  for  vaunting  itself  above  other  such  causes,  and  are  obliged 
to  give  aU  glory  and  praise  to  Himself,  the  First  Cause,  the  Originator  and 
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Bestower  of  all  good.  While,  therefore,  I  speak  of  the  Sunday  school 
ill  particular  as  having  been  the  means  of  manifold  rich  blessing  to 
Ireland,  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  one  of  several  streams — a  large  one,  if 
you  please — forming,  by  their  confluence,  a  wide  and  deep  river  of  gra^e 
flowing  through  the  country,  purifj'iug,  fertilizing,  and  gladdening 
wherever  it  goes. 

1.  Instruction  given  in  Sunday  schools  has  made  numbers  of  the  young, 
as  well  as  adults,  wise  unto  salvation ;  and  helped  to  edify  them  in  the  belief 
of  the  gospel. 

Secular  teaching,  at  one  time  included  in  Sunday  school  work,  has  of 
late  years  been  otherwise  provided,  so  that  the  whole  time  can  be  now  devoted 
to  religion.  And  in  proportion  as  the  teachers  have  grown  in  christian 
knowledge  and  zeal,  their  endeavours  have  been  directed  to  make  the 
scholars  Christians  and  Christ-like.  While  sending  a  child  to  a  Sunday 
school  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  relieving  his  parents  from  the  obUgation 
of  doing  their  best  to  train  him  up  for  God  at  home,  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  may  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  parental  lessons ;  and  in  cases 
where  \>areuts,  through  ignorance  or  indolence,  neglect  caring  for  their 
offspring  as  born  for  immortality  and  needing  to  be  bom  of  God,  the 
Sunday  school  may  in  a  degree  supply  the  sad  deficiency.  Heaven  and 
eternity  alone  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Divine  Spirit  has  ^v^ought 
by  Sunday  schools  to  gather  in  little  children  and  youths,  and  even  persons 
of  mature  age,  to  the  fellowship  of  forgiveness  and  adoption,  peace  and  life, 
regeneration  and  glorification,  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  as  yet  we  cannot 
report  much  done  towards  evangelizing  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
by  our  Sunday  schools,  although  they  have  not  been  fruitless  in  tliat 
range,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  Protestants  they  have 
wrought  wonders  towards  jtlacing  the  present  and  coming  generations 
immeasurably  above  their  forefathers  in  the  intelligent  and  finn  belief  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

2.  Ireland  is  iu  no  small  degree  indebted  to  her  Sunday  school  for  the 
ample  mean.s  of  general  education  now  afforded  to  her  people. 

There,  as  in  England,  the  nobly  generous  thought  of  bringing  the  masses 
under  instruction  took  its  first  practical  form  in  the  establishment  of 
Sun<iay  schools  ;  indeed,  we  may  rather  say  that  the  thought  had  its  rise 
in  them.  There  had  been  a  law  which  re<juired  a  school  for  the  poor  in 
every  parish  ;  but  it  was  a  law  counted  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  There  were  also  a  few  other  charity  schools  scattered 
over  the  country,  but  of  little  practical  utility.  A  Sunday  school,  formed 
in  Dublin  in  178*),  after  some  years  led  to  the  establishment  of  daily 
schools  in  the  city.  And  in  a  few  years  more,  public-spirited  persons 
active  in  those  daily  schools  founded  the  Kildare  Place  Society  for 
E<lucating  the  Poor  of  Irelaml,  ali-ea<ly  noticed  as  having  accepted  ]iarlia- 
meutary  aid  which  issued  in  its  undoing.     In  its  pLive  came  the  Govern- 
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ment  Education  scheme,  and  the  Church  Education  Society.  But  it  was 
the  Sunday  school  that  took  the  initiative,  and  cleared  the  way  by  toil 
and  coniiict  for  the  gi-and  project  of  rendering  education  universal  in  the 
land. 

3.  Sunday  schools  have  accomplished  much  for  encouraging  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  acquaintance  with  their  contents  among  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

Whether  catechisms  and  other  helps  of  human  composition  are  used  or 
not  in  the  Sunday  school,  the  cases  are,  it  is  believed,  rare,  if  any  exist,  in 
which  the  scholars  are  not  taught  to  regard  them  as  in  authority  subordi- 
nate to  the  Bible,  and  in  which  the  scholars  are  not  constantly  referred  to 
the  Bible  as  the  source  of  infonnation  and  the  rule  of  faith  in  all  that 
concerns  Christianity.  Teachers  study  the  .sacred  writings,  that  they  may 
be  competent  to  instnict  their  classes,  making  use  of  the  best  means  ^vithin 
their  reach  for  obtaining  a  correct  understanding  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  text  under  consideration.  And  their  intercourse  upon  it  with  the 
pupils  gives  them  fmiher  to  prove  that  "there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth."  Their  own  hearts,  too,  profiting  by  the  knowledge  they 
acquire,  become  more  deeply  aHe^  ted  with  the  divine  lessons,  and  speak 
of  them  with  a  zest  and  spirit  which  tends  to  engage  the  scholars  in  an 
earnest  and  pleasurable  inquiry  into  the  oracles  of  God.  Thus,  much  is 
done  towards  bringing  both  the  instructors  and  the  taught  unto  all  liches 
of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
God.  And  the  habit  so  produced  spreads  its  iniluence  beyond  the  school, 
and  stira  many  to  inquiry  after  truth  by  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

4.  Persons  well  acquainted  with  Ireland  speak  of  the  Sunday  school  as 
having  greatly  promoted  good  feeling  between  the  different  classes  of 
society  in  the  countrj'. 

With  few  exceptions,  persons  in  the  upper  and  lower  classes  had  no 
sjTupathies  in  common.  They  stood  apart  as  two  races,  with  an  impassable 
gulf  between  them,  not  unlike  the  lords  and  the  serfs  of  feudalism.  The 
Sunday  school  was  among  the  first  means  of  biidging  the  gulf,  and  of 
bringing  both  parties  together  in  the  consciousness  that  they  were  of  one 
body,  as  having  a  common  nature,  a  common  country,  and  a  common 
salvation.  There  the  rich  and  the  poor  met  in  friendly  practical  attention 
and  confidence.  Ordinarily  the  rich  came  to  impart  and  the  poor  to 
receive  the  wisdom  that  is  better  than  gold.  But  sometimes  the  oitler 
was  reversed,  and  persons  in  humble  life  ministered  spiritual  in.struction 
to  those  above  them.  A  fellowship  of  generous  care-taking  and  trust  grew 
up  among  them,  as  between  those  who  were  seniors  and  juniors  in  disciple- 
ship  to  the  same  Lord.  Association  in  the  class  fostered  mutual  attach- 
ment, interest,  courtesy,  with  appropriate  demeanour  and  cheerful  service- 
rendering  in  each  party  Rewards  the  other,  whUe  neither  left  its  own  place 
in  the  social  economy. 
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5.  In  countless  ways  the  Sunday  school  has  been  the  instrument  of 
blessing  to  christian  congregations. 

During  its  eariy  periods,  the  Sunday  school  in  Ireland  was  frequently  a 
public  institution,  conducted  by  a  union  of  benevolent  persons,  belonging 
to  different  religious  communities  in  the  locality — much  upon  the  plan  of 
the  "Stockport  Sunday  Schools."  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  opinion  has 
gained  ground  that  each  place  of  worship  ought  to  have  a  Sunday  school  of 
its  own,  in  which  members  of  the  congregation  can  occxipy  themselves  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  God  within  its  sphere.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
when  wisely  and  zealously  attended  to,  such  Sunday  schools  have  proved 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  congregational  prosperity.  They  act  as 
gatherers  and  feeders,  to  increase  attendance  on  public  worship  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  and  they  raise  up  and  train  persons  for  becoming 
worthy  and  useful  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  And  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  are,  or  ought  to  be,  some  of  the  pastor's 
truest  and  most  cordial  helpers  in  working  the  work  of  the  Lord.  ' '  For 
my  own  part,"  an  excellent  clergyman  in  the  North  of  Ireland  wrote 
some  years  ago — "for  my  own  part,  I  owe  everything,  under  God,  to 
Sunday  schools.  A  Sunday  scholar,  teacher,  superintendent,  and  subse- 
quently minister  of  the  gospel,  and  connected  with  many  schools,  I  have 
seen  them  blessing  and  blessed  of  thousands.  Peculiar  circumstances  gave 
me  extensive  experience,  and  led  me,  under  God,  to  see  that  if  ministers  of 
the  gospel  availed  themselves  of  the  insti-umeutality  of  Siinday  schools,  they 
would  find  them  useful  for  many  other  purposes  than  those  to  which  their 
agency  is  generally  limited.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  state  that  while  few 
congregations  have  been  privileged  in  having  a  greater  variety  of  institutions 
at  work  than  the  congregation  wherewith,  in  the  Lord's  pleasure,  I  am 
connected,  everything  with  us  had  its  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
Sunday  school." 

6.  Through  the  Sunday  school,  much  good  has  been  done  in  families  to 
which  scholars  attending  it  belonged. 

The  founders  of  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Dublin  prepared  a  list  of  rules 
affecting  personal  conduct,  domestic  and  general,  which  parents  engaged  to 
observe  as  a  condition  of  their  children  being  admitted  to  its  privileges. 
And  though  a  similar  pledge  be  not  required  in  other  cases,  the  mere  fact 
that  children  attend  the  Sunday  school  brings  the  subject  of  religion,  week 
after  week,  before  the  mind  of  the  parents,  and  is  a  standing  admonition 
that  the  fear  of  God  should  be  the  law  of  the  household.  "What  the 
cliildren  learn  at  the  school,  they  naturally  speak  of  at  home,  and,  in  many 
cases,  become  in  their  turn  teachers  of  the  true,  and  witnesses  for  the  right, 
in  the  family  circle.  To  this  must  be  added  friendly  visits  from  the 
christian  persons  who  instruct  the  children  on  Sundays,  and  are  ready  to 
forward  christiani^iing  principles  and  habits  wherever  they  have  access. 
Their  example,    coun.seL«,    and  kind  intercourse    operate   powerfully  to 
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purify  and  bless,  rendering  the  dwelling,  however  humble,  like  the  house 
of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 

7.  A  large  amount  of  christian  energy,  previously  dormant,  has  been 
called  forth  to  useful  activity  by  the  Sunday  school. 

Before  Sunday  schools  began,  the  Protestantism  of  Ireland  was  possessed 
with  "  the  spirit  of  slumber,"  save  upon  occasions  when  the  tocsin  of  poli- 
tical partisanship  summoned  them  to  strife  for  its  glorious  "ascendenc)'." 
Its  adherents  had  little  or  no  concern  for  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
"righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  conversion  and 
salvation  of  souls  were  things  foreigu  to  their  thoughts,  and  any  one  who 
ventured  to  show  himself  at  all  earnest  for  such  purposes  was  reckoned  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  fanatic.  Even  the  so-called  pastors  were,  for  the 
most  part,  watchmen  comfortably  dreaming  at  their  posts,  not  less  profoundly 
asleep  than  were  the  flocks  of  which  they  were  nominally  in  charge.  To 
prevent  unpleasant  disturbance  to  the  clergy  aud  laity,  it  was  held 
unseemly,  if  not  profane,  that  a  person  not  in  holy  orders  should  interfere 
with  the  spiritual  afi^airs  of  his  neighbours. 

How  great  and  blessed  the  change  which  Ireland's  Protestantism  now 
exhibits  from  its  state  even  hal'  a  century  ago  !  Fioe-aiid-twenty  thousand 
persons  freely  giving  themselves,  for  a  portion  of  every  Lord's  day,  as 
teachers  of  tenfold  that  number  of  children  and  adults  in  the  things 
belonging  to  their  peace  !  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  Sunday  school  was  among 
the  first  spheres  in  which  lay  agency,  for  promoting  religion,  proved  itself 
successful,  it  has  from  that  commencement  increased  and  spread  into  other 
ranges,  multiplying  life,  strength,  and  efficiency  in  all  parts  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  Instead  of  being  deprecated,  it  is  coveted  and  expected  that  every 
christian  man  and  woman  should  be  occupied  in  ministration,  according  to 
their  ability  aud  opportunity,  for  the  prout  of  he  church  aud  of  the  world. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  great  number  of  "very  able  men"  for  the 
service  of  God  in  the  gospel,  as  pastors  and  as  missionaries,  which  Sunday 
schools  in  Ireland  have  supplied.  Every  christian  community, — every 
mission  organization, — reckons  them  among  its  best  ministers  and  agents. 

8.  Though  I  have  to  omit  particular  mention  of  several  important 
results  in  the  Sunday  school,  I  must  not  leave  unnuriced  its  eflfects  in 
connection  with  emigration. 

Of  the  myriads — rather  millions — who  have  gone  from  Europe  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  to  find  a  home  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  went  from  Ireland.  Her  "exodus"  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  Fioman  CathoUcs ;  and  though  we  hear  that  many  of  them,  when 
dispersed  among  a  distant  Protestant  population,  become  Protestants,  yet, 
where  they  have  settled  together,  the  Irish  location  was  made  a  well-secured 
post  for  Komauism.  But  the  Protestants  of  the  "exodus" — and  the  early 
emigrants  were  principally  from  the  better  circumstanced  Protestant 
yeomanry — took  with  them  *he  Protestantism  of  their  native  laud,  and 
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with  it,  the  Sunday  school  system  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
trained.  Thereby,  sorely  as  Ireland's  churches,  congregations,  Sunday 
schools,  and  domestic  hearths  suffered  by  the  out-draining  of  her 
Protestant  people  to  settle  as  colonists  in  regions  far  away,  she  may 
soothe  her  grief  under  the  loss  by  reflecting  that  they  have  proved 
blessings  elsewhere,  and  that  her  impoverishment  has  been  the  means  of 
enriching  what  had  been  waste  places  of  the  earth,  with  christian  piety 
and  intelligence,  rectitude,  benevolence,  and  zeal. 

9.  I  have  reserved  to  be  named  last  in  this  imperfect  enumeration 
of  benefits  which  Ireland  hais  derived  from  her  Sunday  schools,  the  great 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

The  ordinance  of  a  weekly  sabbath-keeping  or  rest-keeping  is  of  the 
same  divine  authority  as,  and  coeval  and  co-extensive  with,  the  ordinance 
of  marriage.  Both  were  Paradisaic  institutes,  and  were  appointed  for 
blessing  to  the  race  through  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  all  periods  of  time. 
Our  Saviour  declared,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  day  upon  which  the  Creator 
rested  after  the  six  days'  work,  was  the  first  day  in  Adam's  life — the  day 
which  began  the  first  week  of  his  existence.  And  though  the  Mosaic  law 
describes  the  sabbath  as  occurring  on  the  last  day  of  the  seven,  yet  the 
New  Testament  calls  the  first  day  of  the  week  "The  Lord's  Day," 
indicating  that  day  to  be,  pre-eminently  above  the  other  six,  holy  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  so  called,  shows  the  name  to  have  been 
commonly  used  among  Christians  at  the  time  when  that  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  In  other  places,  also,  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
mentioned  as  a  da}'  employed  for  sacred  purposes  by  the  people  of  God. 

Its  common  name,  "Sunday,"  is  of  heathen  origin  ;  implying,  however, 
that,  apart  from  Cliristianity,  the  day  was  counted  highest  as  well  as  first, 
being  devoted  to  the  chief  divinity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  name  of  it  so 
objectionable  a.s  scrupulosity  has  sometimes  judged  it.  Is  not  the  Lord  our 
"Sun,"  "the  Sun  of  Righteousness"?  Was  it  not  on  that  day  He  rose 
again,  after  He  had  suffereil  in  His  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial  ?  Was 
t  not  on  that  day  He  showed  himself  to  His  disciples  in  His  resurrection 
life,  gladdening  them  with  His  "Peace  be  unto  you"?  And  is  it  not  on 
that  day  more  than  on  any  other,  that  the  true  Lord  of  heaven — the  King 
of  saints — comes  out  of  His  chambers,  and  with  face  aU  radiant  shines 
upon  His  servants,  giving  them  to  walk  in  the  brightness  of  His  health- 
iiLspiring  beams  '.  Ought  not  that  day  to  be  in  human  consciousness  the 
sunniest  of  our  eartlily  existence  ?  the  day  on  which  the  soul's  atmosphere 
is  most  calm,  and  pure,  and  balmy,  and  exhilarating— on  wliich  our 
])orr.eptions  are  clearest,  and  our  si)irits  most  buoyant — on  which  we 
have  the  choicest  visits  of  divine  fellowship,  and  most  realize  our  union 
with  the  saved  ?  Verily,  it  is  God's  children's  holiday,  wherein  they  can 
recreate  themselves  at  will  in  the  engagements  of  their  heavenly  calling, 
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and  Jehovah  brings  them  to  feast  together  in  His  banquetiug-house,  and 
His  banner  over  them  is  Love. 

"  Blest  day  of  God  !  how  calm,  how  bright ! 
A  day  of  joy  and  praise  ; 
The  labourer's  rest,  the  saint's  delight, 
The  first  and  best  of  days. 

"  This  day  believers  doth  enrich  ; 
Grace  rests  upon  them  all ; 
It  is  their  Pentecost,  on  which 
The  Holy  Ghost  doth  fall. 

"  'Tis  the  fair  dawn  of  bliss  above  ; 
The  weary  soul's  recruit ; 
The  Chiistian's  Goshen,  pledge  of  love, 
A  tree  of  living  fruit." 

The  prevalence  of  sabbath  desecration  had  much  to  do  in  originating 
Sunday  schools,  and  their  establishment  has  already  succeeded  to  counter- 
work the  e^al  and  secure  sabbath  observance.  In  no  small  degree  they  have 
made  the  day,  which  was  once  dreaded  as  the  day  fraught  with  sin,  and 
curse,  and  peril  to  persons,  families,  and  neighbourhoods,  to  be  hailed  and 
rejoiced  in  as  a  boon  of  untold  j  reciousness,  an  influence  of  unmixed  bless- 
ing, a  day  of  heaven. upon  the  earth. 

The  tran.sition  is  short  and  easy  from  thankfully  reflecting  on  what 
Sunday  schools,  in  conjunction  ■with  other  christian  agencies,  have  done 
for  promoting  the  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  hopeful  anticipation  of  the  world's  great  sabbatism,  to  which  all  those 
agencies  are  working  on,  and  in  which  they  will  have  their  consummation 
and  their  rest, — that  Lord's  day  which  shall  continue  for  "a  thousand 
years,"  when  Satan  shall  be  bound  and  shut  up  in  his  abyss  prison;  when 
the  saints  shaU  reign  as  kings  and  priests  of  God  and  His  Christ ;  when  the 
Divine  Spirit  shall  work  His  wiU  in  man  over  the  whole  earth ;  when  each 
nation  shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  our  globe  shall  abound  with  know- 
ledge and  equity,  love  and  devotion,  joy,  prosperity,  and  praise. 

The  following  hymn  was  then  sung: — 

"  How  sweet  is  christian  love  ! 

How  happy  is  the  hour, 

When  glowing  spirits  prove 

Its  influence  and  power  ; 
And  Christians,  one  in  heart  and  view, 
Unite,  their  Master's  work  to  do  ! 

"Now,  from  each  various  sphere 

Our  Master  bids  us  fiU, 

Each  other's  heart  to  cheer. 

To  nerve  each  other's  will, — 
We  meet,  our  labours  to  review, 
And  gain  aew  zeal  our  work  to  do. 
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"Grant  ns  Thy  presence,  Lord, 

While  gathered  in  this  place  ; 

And  to  Thy  saints  afford 

The  smilings  of  Thy  face  : 
By  mighty  grace  our  strength  renew, 
And  help  us  all  Thy  work  to  do." 

The  Rev.  J.  Inglis  addressed  the  Convention  upon 

"The  History  and  Ixfli'tixce  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Scotland." 

I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  religious  condition 
of  Scotland  previous  to  the  existence  of  sabbath  schools.  Were  I  to 
believe  one  class  of  informants,  Scotland  at  that  time  was  a  kind  of 
paradise ;  if  I  were  to  believe  another,  it  was  almost  a  heathen  country ; 
and  between  the  two  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  distinctly 
where  the  truth  lies.  I  have  had  equal  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  direct 
benefits  of  sabbath  schools  ;  because,  though  a  very  large  amount  of  good 
has  been  done  during  the  last  eighty  years  in  Scotland,  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  say  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  revived  influence  of  religion 
in  the  family,  how  much  to  the  more  evangelical  preaching  of  the  pulpit, 
and  how  much  to  the  teaching  of  the  sabbath  school  ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how  little  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  or 
other  of  these  influences. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  sabbath  schools  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  In  Scotland  family 
teaching  existed  to  a  large  extent  many  years  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  sabbath  schools.  You  may  gather  some  idea  of  its  prevalence  from  a 
fact  recorded  in  the  session  book  of  Glasgow.  It  was  the  custom,  when 
a  young  man  came  to  his  minister  and  desired  to  be  married,  that  he 
underwent  an  examination  as  to  his  qualifications  to  act  as  the  head  of  a 
family  ;  and  if  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  properly  qualified,  the 
minister  delayed  the  ceremony  !  It  was  also  the  custom  in  Scotland  for  the 
ministers  to  have  periodical  examinations — that  is  to  say,  they  went  through 
their  congregations  once  a  year,  caUing  together  the  families  in  a  particular 
district,  and  catechizing  them,  men,  women,  and  children.  This  custom 
gave  a  certain  stimulus  to  family  education.  I  have  found  that  as  early  as 
the  year  1756,  a  Presbyterian  minister  started  a  sabbath  school  in  his  own 
house,  which  waa  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  children.  This  school  he 
maintained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty  years,  and  I  believe  it  has 
continued  unbroken  to  the  present  day.  But  after  all  these  statements  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sabbath  school,  as  it  now  exists,  sprang  from  a 
seedling,  which  waa  wafted  by  the  waim  south  wind  from  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  year  1 782.  Previous  to  that  year  schools  were  few  in 
number,  and  exercised  but  little  influence.  They  were  the  work  of  indi- 
vidiml  pioua  miuiaters  ;  they  were  not  taught  by  laymen  at  all,  and  had  no 
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self-propagating  or  diffusive  power.  From  that  period  a  new  life  began, 
till  at  last  these  institutions  cover  the  whole  countrj' ;  for  not  only  in  our 
large  towns  and  in  our  smaller  villages,  but  even  in  our  lonely  glens  will 
you  find  the  sabbath  school ;  and  I  have  noticed,  when  visiting  some  remote 
part,  children  coming  from  great  distances  by  twos  and  threes,  singing 
their  little  hymns  when  going  to  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  sabbath 
school.  The  number  of  teachers  at  the  present  time  is,  as  near  as  I  can 
ascertain,  about  40,000,  and  the  number  of  scholars  about  400,000.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  ministers'  classes,  I  should  think 
there  cannot  be  less  than  from  70,000  to  80,000  young  men  and  women, 
under  the  teaching  of  ministers  in  these  classes. 

"When  the  sabbath  school  began  in  Scotland,  it  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition, both  from  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  To  give  an 
example  or  two  of  the  nature  of  this  opposition,  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  town  of  Paisley,  in  1 799,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  intimated  to  the 
sabbath  school  teachers  that  he  considered  their  meetings  to  be  illegal, 
and  demanded  from  them  a  sight  of  their  books.  He  also  required  that 
every  sabbath  school  should  obtain  a  licence,  and  summoned  the  various 
teachers  to  take  the  oath  of  -Jlegiance  before  the  magistrates.  In  the 
small  town  of  Lauder,  in  17^7,  information  against  the  sabbath  school 
was  laid  before  the  sheriff,  who  sent  to  the  minister,  and  said,  "You 
must  let  me  see  the  books  you  use  in  the  sabbath  school."  The  minister 
sent  him  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  both  of  which  the  sheriff 
returned,  -with  the  remark,  "  I  wish  you  God-speed."  In  a  few  years 
after  this,  sabbath  schools  became  popular.  It  was  a  customary  thing  to 
have  a  patron  in  the  person  of  some  gentleman  or  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  find  the  names  of  the  Earls  of  Elgin  and  Eglinton, 
and  the  Countess  of  Dunsraore,  among  the  natrons  of  sabbath  schools. 
By-and-bye  the  magistrates  were  invited  to  open  the  schools,  and  see  them 
examined.  In  one  case,  their  authority  was  carried  a  little  too  far.  In 
a  small  town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants,  an  order  was  issued  that  no  scholar 
should  be  allowed  toleave  the  house  until  the  church-bell  rang,  when  all  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  children  admitted  to  the  school.  Still  it 
must  have  worked  well,  for  we  find  that  of  the  1,500  inliabitants,  therewere 
500,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  population  in  attendance  at  the  schools. 

The  opposition  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  was  somewhat  more 
formidable.  At  that  time  lay  teaching  in  Scotland  was  almost  altogether 
unknown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  declared  that  sabbath  school 
teaching  by  laymen  was  not  only  an  innovation,  but  was  contrary  to 
Presbyterianism.  Some  ministers  stated  from  the  pulpit  that  the  con- 
ducting of  a  sabbath  school  was  a  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
and  others,  that  if  any  parent  sent  his  children  to  the  sabbath  school,  he 
should  be  cut  off  fr'^ni  the  communion  of  the  church.  Such  were  the 
extreme  measures  taken  by  certain  parties  in  Scotland  at  that  time.     The 
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pious  ministers  and  laymen,  however,  continued  their  labours,  heedless  ot 
the  anathemas  which  were  fulminated  against  them,  and  the  resiilt  is  that. 
all  opposition  has  entirely  ceased,  and  there  are  now  none  more  cordially 
devoted  to  the  sabbath  school  cause  than  ministers,  many  of  whom  have 
been  educated  in  those  institutions,  and  have  been  engaged  as  sabbath  school 
teachers.  And  those  very  bodies  which  passed  formal  resolutions  against 
sabbath  schools  now  have  an  annual  statistical  return  of  their  operations. 
It  was  well  that  this  battle  was  fought  and  won ;  for  it  was  not  the  cause 
of  sabbath  schools  only,  but  of  all  those  lay  agents  who  are  now  labouring 
so  zealously  and  successfully  in  our  country. 

In  looking  back  to  those  early  da3's,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  us 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  female  teachers.  Go  into  any  town  or  village, 
and  you  would  find  none  but  males  engaged  in  them.  The  opposition  to 
lay  agency,  I  have  no  doubt,  existed  with  aggravated  force  against  female 
agency;  the  consequence  was,  that  even  so  late  as  1820,  out  of  1,700 
teachers  reported  by  the  Sabbath  School  Union,  only  140  were  females. 
In  another  .school,  so  late  as  1830,  out  of  25  teachers,  there  was  not  one 
female,  and  I  myself  have  been  in  schools  within  the  last  twenty  years  in 
which  no  females  were  engaged.  So  slow  are  persons  to  discover  what, 
when  discovered,  seems  self-evident,  that  none  are  better  qiaalified  to  teach 
the  gospel  of  love  than  female  teachers,  none  are  more  persevering,  and 
none  more  successful.  I  believe  that  of  the  40,000  teachers  now  in  Scot- 
land, there  are  very  nearly  20,000  females. 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  in  those  early  times  is  the  size  of  the 
classes.  As  a  general  rule,  there  was  only  one  teacher  to  a  school,  and 
rarely  more  than  two  or  three.  Few  teachers  had  less  than  30  scholars, 
and  some  had  even  100.  This  practice  continued  for  a  good  while.  An 
endeavour  was  made  in  1810  to  introduce  the  Lancasterian  system  of 
monitors,  but  it  did  not  succeed,  for  it  was  foimd  that  religious  teaching 
could  not  be  safely  entnxsted  to  inexperienced  youths. 

More  than  ten  years  later,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  sabbath  school 
teaching  by  the  adoption  of  the  Local  System,  warmly  advocated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  succeeded  in  imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  to  multitudes 
of  teachers.  A  small  district  of  sixty  or  seventy  families  was  a.ssigned  to 
each  teacher.  He  was  expected  to  visit  every  family,  gather  into  a  room 
in  the  district  all  the  children,  young  and  old,  and  there  instruct  them ; 
in  thus  way  bringing  the  gos]iel  to  their  very  doors.  At  first  this  sj-stcm 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  the  number  of  teachers  and  schools  were  multi- 
plied, and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  true  remedy  for  the 
national  evils  had  been  discovered ;  but  it  was  found,  on  an  extended 
experience,  to  make  too  great  demands  on  the  energies  and  even  on  the 
health  of  teachers,  to  be  continued.  Few  had  the  moral  courage  to  perse- 
Tcre  in  their  solitary  labours,  and  the  packed  rooms  were  found  very  ex- 
hausting.    But  though  here  and  there  such  schools  may  still  be  found,  the 
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present  system  of  small  and  properly  assorted  classes,  with  one  teacher  to 
each,  was  gradually  introduced,  and  has  now  become  all  but  universal. 

Another  point  which  strikes  us  in  looking  back  to  those  times  is  the 
different  management  of  these  schools.  It  was  thought  that  cliildren 
would  not  attend  the  schools  unless  attracted  by  rewards.  Medals  were 
given  to  the  best  scholars,  or  picture-tickets,  which,  when  they  had  accu- 
mulated in  sufficient  number,  were  exchanged  for  a  book.  I  find  among 
the  prizes  given,  a  book  no  less  substantial  than  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  a  work  better  known  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Beside 
the  rewards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  promote  excitement  by  allowing  the 
children  to  "take  places,"  as  in  day  schools.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
when  the  classes  were  so  large  and  miscellaneous,  and  so  many  of  the 
teachers  inexperienced,  much  severity  of  punishment  was  occasionally 
employed.  It  was  the  time  when,  in  this  country,  no  less  than  -300  dif- 
ferent crimes  were  punishable  by  death  ;  when  the  lash  was  applied  so 
mercilessly  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  rod  was  used  so  freely  in  our  day 
schools  ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  in  the  sabbath  school 
a  great  deal  of  physical  force  '.ras  employed  to  keep  order.  I  have  seen  an 
angry  teacher  go  to  a  scholar,  and  knock  him  from  his  seat,  because  he 
was  not  able  to  say  his  catechism  ;  and  even  in  the  present  time  in  England 
I  have  seen  discipline  of  the  same  nature  exercised.  But  in  a  great  measure 
these  are  things  of  the  past.  Sabbath  school  teachers  believe  now  that 
they  can  attract  children  to  the  school  by  teaching  them  the  word  of  God, 
and  good  discipline  and  small  classes  make  it  easy  to  keep  them  in  due 
subordination.  There  is,  however,  to  this  rule  one  exception.  In  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  I  once  visited,  there  were  but  two  books  used,  a  large 
catechism  and  a  small  one.  Of  the  small  one  I  say  nothing,  but  of  the  large 
one  I  know  that  it  had  some  extremely  long  questions.  The  teacher  asked 
a  question  of  a  boy,  who  said,  "  0  teacher,  I  can't  get  through  that,  it  is 
so  long  ;  just  let  me  miss  it,  and  I  will  say  the  next  without  a  mistake, 
for  it  is  short."  There  was  a  class  of  big  boys  in  a  corner,  who  seemed  to 
me  to  be  behaving  very  well.  The  teacher,  however,  had  not  the  same 
opinion,  for  he  went  to  his  desk,  took  down  a  g'.od  stout  stick,  and, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  class,  he  thrashed  the  boys  all  the  way  down. 

Not  only  was  there  a  difference  of  management  in  those  old  times,  but 
there  was  also  a  difference  in  the  way  of  teaching.  In  Scottish  sabbath 
schools  reading  and  writing  were  never  taught.  It  was  tried  in  one  or  two 
cases  indeed,  but  was  so  much  discountenanced  that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  needed,  for  every  one  in  Scotland  can  obtain  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, without  going  to  the  sabbath  school  to  learn  A,  B,  C.  And  though  there 
are  many  who  neglect  their  education  in  many  instances,  evening  classes 
have  been  opened,  v.  here  the  necessary  lessons  are  imparted.  The  principal 
lessons  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  formation  of  sabbath  schools 
consisted  of  hearing  the  children  repeat  catechisms,  proofs  of  doctrines, 
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and  texts,  as  well  as  large  portions  of  Scripture.  In  fact,  the  teachers 
seemed  to  think  that  the  chUdi-en  were  all  memoiy,  th^  their  minds  were 
immense  reservoirs,  into  which  was  to  be  poured  an  infinite  number  of 
sentences.  It  is  true  there  were  many  intelligent  teachers  who  protested 
against  this  system,  and  acted  differently,  but  this  was  the  rule,  and  very 
extraordinary  were  the  things  which  children  had  to  learn.  The  Song  of 
Solomon  was  a  favourite  book — I  suppose  because  it  was  so  difficult;  the 
]  19th  Psalm  in  the  Scottish  version — a  ver}'  rugged  version — and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  also  great  favourites.  A  gentleman  told  me, 
a  little  while  ago,  that  when  he  was  in  a  school  in  Edinburgh,  about 
1790,  the  book  he  had  to  learn  from  was,  "Hervey's  Meditations,"  and  he 
could  repeat  parts  of  what  he  then  committed  to  memory  to  the  present 
day.  All  this  sounds  excessively  absurd  ;  but  it  was  not  confined  to  Scot- 
land ;  systems  as  strange  were  found  elsewhere.  A  gentleman  told  me, 
about  six  weeks  since,  that  in  a  school  in  the  south  of  England,  the  text- 
book in  his  class  was  "^Esop's  Fables;"  and  within  the  last  three  months 
I  saw  a  teacher  who  used  only  a  book  of  religious  anecdotes.  Very  extra- 
ordinary were  the  powers  of  the  children's  memory.  A  child  would  repeat 
100  texts  in  proof  of  a  doctrine ;  and  it  was  customary  in  some  schools  to 
repeat  the  third  part  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  every  sabbath  night. 
In  one  school,  two  children  brought  700  texts  and  repeated  them  every 
week,  tUl  the  teacher  was  compelled  to  hmit  them  to  200  per  week. 
One  of  the  most  successful  agents  in  breaking  up  this  system  was  Sir. 
James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  so  well  known  for  his  numerous  works  in  con- 
nection ^vith  education.  In  the  Lesson  System,  he  showed  the  necessity 
of  analyzing  every  hymn,  question,  text,  or  passage  of  Scripture ;  of  bring- 
ing every  thought  which  it  contained  <iistinctly  before  the  scholar's  mind, 
and  of  directing  him  to  deduce  from  it  appropriate  lessons.  He  wrote  and 
published  many  Catechisms  and  Helps  to  Scripture  on  the  Lesson  System, 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  travelled  through  Eugland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  illustrating  his  jdans  by  practical  lessons  before  large 
audiences.  A  Committee  was  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  promoting  the 
Lesson  System,  which  showed  its  zeal  by  assembling  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  it  adopted  in  many  schools  in  all 
the  tloree  countries.  It  has  of  late  years  greatly  declined  in  popularity, 
but  its  influeuce  has  not  spent  itself,  and  is  visible  in  the  universal  atten- 
tion which  i«  now  given  to  intellectual  and  practical  instruction. 

Among  the  host  of  labourers  in  the  same  field  in  more  recent  times,  Mr. 
Stow,  of  Glasgow,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  His  work  on  the  Train- 
ing System  has  given  prominence  to  the  more  pictorial  aspects  of  instruc- 
tion, which  had  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and  thus  laying  hold  of  the 
scholars  by  the  imagination. 

The  result  of  all  these  labours  is  an  entire  revolution  'm  the  mode  of 
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teaching  in  our  sabbath  schools;  and  though  every  teacher  does  not 
habitually  bear  in  mind  the  cMef  design  of  liis  instructions,  it  is  the 
general  aim  of  most  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the  children's  souls  through 
the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  may  not  meet 
exactly  the  views  of  those  who  have  visited  our  schools  in  Scotland, 
and  they  may  say  the  picture  is  rather  brighter  than  the  reality.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  schools  in  Scotland.  I  know  that 
in  reference  to  management  and  school-room  accommodation,  and  the 
like,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  our  brethi'en  in  England.  I  know 
also  that  out  of  the  40,000  teachers,  there  are  a  good  many  drawn  into  the 
school,  not  by  love  to  souls,  but  by  fashion.  I  know  too  that  in  some  of 
the  schools  chaff  is  scattered  instead  of  genuine  wheat — that  the  inat- 
tention, irregularity,  and  other  such  evils  which  exist,  compel  us  to  abate 
a  considerable  amount  from  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  40,000  teachers  among  400,000  scholars.  Yet,  after  making 
these  deductions,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  our  teachers  as  a  body  are 
the  flower  of  our  churches,  that  they  are  desirous  of  promoting  God's  glory 
and  the  conversion  of  souls,  arl  that  during  the  last  eighty  years  they  have 
not  laboured  in  vain.  I  could  give  you  story  after  stoiy  of  cliildren,  as 
well  as  of  men  and  women,  who  on  their  death-beds  have  gratefully  traced 
their  conversion  to  the  teachings  of  the  sabbath  school.  And  these  are 
but  a  few  ears  which  the  flail  of  death  has  thrashed  out  to  be  laid  up  in 
God's  garner  above;  the  great  harvest  is  still  waving  in  the  land.  The 
history  of  the  past  is  this  : — There  have  been  many  fluctuations ;  the 
cause  has  sometimes  advanced  through  the  influence  of  a  society  or  a  single 
individual,  and  then  there  has  been  an  ebb  of  the  tide ;  but  amidst  aU 
these  ebbs  and  flows,  the  great  woi-k  has  gojie  on  increasing  in  strength 
and  in  life ;  and  the  lesson  we  learn  is  this, — that  not  by  faith  in  societies, 
not  by  faith  in  systems,  not  by  faith  in  books,  but  by  arduous  study,  by 
earnest  prayer,  and  by  hard  toil,  the  church  of  God  among  the  yoimg  and 
among  the  old  is  to  be  built  up ;  and  that  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  good  men  doing  their  part  as  they  best  can,  trusting  in  God  to  help 
them.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  Scotland,  Enj.-Iand,  Ireland,  and 
the  world  are  to  be  converted  to  God. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  the  Committee  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Hugh  Owen 
to  read  a  paper  upon  the  history  and  influence  of  Sunday  schools  in  AVales, 
but  they  had  just  received  a  telegraphic  message  from  that  gentleman, 
stating  that,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  the  wrong  train  at  Bangor, 
he  should  not  arrive  in  London  in  sufficient  time  to  read  the  paper  which 
he  had  prepared  upon  the  subject. 
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After  skiging  the  hymn, — 

"  Happy  the  souls  to  Jesus  joined, 
And  saved  by  grace  alone  : 
Walking  in  all  His  ways,  they  find 
Their  heaven  on  earth  begun. 

"Tlie  church  triumphant  in  Thy  love, — 
Their  mighty  jo}'s  we  know  : 
They  sing  the  Lamb  in  hymns  above, 
And  we  in  hymns  below. 

"Thee,  in  Thy  glorious  realm  they  praise, 
And  bow  before  Thy  throne  : 
We  in  the  kingdom  of  Thy  grace  ; — 
The  kingdoms  are  but  one. 

"The  holy  to  the  holiest  leads  ; 
From  thence  our  spuits  rise  : 
And  he  that  in  Thy  statutes  treads. 
Shall  meet  Thee  in  the  skies," — 

the  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  closed  with  prayer. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Jlr.  HroH  Owen,  was  read  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  but  is  inserted  here  in  its  proi^>er  place. 

"  The  Hlstoey  a>t>  Influence  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Walen." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  common  people  of  Wales,  we  recognize  the 
exceeding  goodness  of  God  in  raising  up  men  from  time  to  time,  who  were 
moved  by  an  earnest  desire  to  lead  them  to  a  knowledge  of  His  word. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge  and  the  Eev. 
Stephen  Hughes,  two  of  the  ministers  who  seceded  fr»m  the  Established 
Church  in  1662,  devoted  themselves  with  pious  zeal  to  the  work  of 
establishing  day  schools,  to  teach  Welsh  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongue.  From  three  to  four  hundred  of  these  schools  were 
established  ;  ami  several  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  other  godly 
books  were  distributed  among  the  people.  The  means  of  supporting  the 
schools  failing  on  the  death  of  their  founders,  there  ia  reason  to  fear  that 
the  schools  themselves  did  not  long  survive  them. 

About  half  a  century  later  we  find  that  the  Rev.  Griffith  .Jones,  of 
Llanddowror,  had,  like  his  di\ine  Master,  compassion  on  the  multitude,  and 
began  in  1730  to  set  up  his  circulating  schools,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
teach  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Welsh  language,  to  catechize 
them  and  to  instruct  them  in  psalmody,  and  generally  to  promote  their 
religious  advancement.  The  plan  of  Griffith  Jones  was  simply  this  :  he 
first  engaged  a  body  of  schoolmasters,  and  then  dispersed  them  in  different 
directions  over  the  country.  A  teacher  was  sent  to  the  nearest  town 
or  village  where  his  assistance  had  been  requested  ;  and  then,  having 
taught  all  who  were  desiroas  of  instruction,  he  passed  on  to  another  district 
where  a  similar  feeling  had  been  manifested.     In  the  course  of  time  ha 
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revisited  the  locality  whence  he  had  at  first  started,  and  resumed  the  work 
of  education  anew  on  the  youth  who  had  sprung  up  in  his  absence.  The 
teachers  thus  made  a  continual  circuit  of  the  whole  country,  to  present  to 
each  generation,  as  it  arose,  the  means  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge  and 
the  incentives  to  virtue. 

Mr.  Jones  died  in  1761,  when  the  number  of  schools  which  had  been 
established  at  different  times  in  various  places  in  Wales  amounted  to 
3,495  ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  who  had  been  instructed  in  them 
amounted  to  158,237.  The  number  of  scholars  given  is  that  of  the  atten- 
dants on  the  day  schools,  two-thirds  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  were  adults. 
But  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Jones's  own  account,  that  those  who  received 
instruction  in  the  night  schools  were  double  the  number  of  those  who 
attended  the  day  schools. 

After  Mr.  Jones's  death,  the  schools  were  superintended,  and  chiefly 
supported,  by  Mrs.  Bevan,  of  Langharne,  in  Carmarthenshire,  who  left  a 
legacy  of  =£10,000  for  their  permanent  maintenance.  But,  unhappily,  on 
the  death  of  this  benevolent  lady  her  will  was  litigated,  and  her  bounty 
remained  hung  up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1785,  the  Ee  ■.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  following  the 
example  of  Mr.  Grifiith  Jones,  whose  schools  had  by  this  time  become 
almost  extinct,  commenced  the  establishment  of  Welsh  circulating  schools 
in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Charles,  in  his  travels  through  the  Principality, 
especially  the  northern  part  of  it,  to  preach  the  gospel,  discovered  that, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  (which  were  chiefly  confined 
to  South  Wales)  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
not  more  than  one  in  every  twenty  of  them  were  able  to  read  God's  word. 
He  found  that  in  some  neighbourhoods  only  one  individual  had  received 
any  instruction  in  reading.  He  saw  that  the  people  must  continue  in 
much  ignorance,  even  where  they  were  regular  attendants  on  religious 
ordinances,  while  they  were  unable  to  read  the  Bible  themselves,  and  while 
no  means  were  used  to  instruct  them.  This  circumstance  greatly  distressed 
him,  and  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  engage  a  teacher  who  could  be  removed  from  place  to  place,  and 
that  this  woixld  be  a  simple  and  eilective  means  of  teaching  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  to  read  the  Scriptures.  He  at  once  entered  on  the 
work,  asked  the  aid  of  one  and  another,  beginning  with  one  teacher.  The 
number  was  increased,  according  to  the  means  in  his  hands,  tiU  they 
reached  twenty.  A  teacher  received  £12  a  year  salary,  remained  in  a  dis- 
trict for  six  or  nine  months,  and  then  removed  to  another.  It  was 
Mr.  Charles's  custom,  before  setting  up  a  school  in  a  place,  to  visit  it 
himself,  confer  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  then  call 
a  meeting  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  would  address,  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  their  being  able  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  informing 
them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  a  teacher  to  instruct  the  children, 
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and  adults  also,  if  unable  to  read.  He  would  urge  parents  to  send  their 
cMdren  to  be  taught,  promising  that  to  such  as  could  not  afford  to  buy 
books  they  would  be  given  without  charge.  The  beneficial  results  of  this 
movement  were  very  great.  Thousands  were  annually  acquiring  the  ability 
to  read  in  their  native  tongue.  This  power  gave  to  their  minds  new 
impulses,  enabled  them  better  to  understand  the  preaching  of  the  "Word, 
and  led  the  young  men  to  thirst  for  books  in  order  to  extend  their 
knowledge. 

About  three  years  before  Sir.  Charles  entered  upon  this  important  field 
of  labour  in  Wales,  a  still  more  important  work  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Raikes,  at  Gloucester.  In  the  year  1781,  that  christian  philanthropist, 
moved  by  the  profane  and  turbulent  conduct  of  the  poor  ignorant  children 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester,  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  collecting 
them  on  theSimday  for  instruction.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  date  when,  nor  the  place  where,  the  work  of  ilr.  Charles's  circula- 
ting schools  (which  were  week-day  and  night  schools)  was  first  engaged  in 
on  the  Sunday  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  extension  of  the  work 
took  place  at  Bala  or  its  vicinity,  between  1785  and  1790.  The  teachers  of 
the  circulating  schools  appear  to  have  been  the  first  teachers  of  the  Simday 
schools,  but  they  were  early  aided  by  voluntary  labourers,  who,  in  a  few 
years,  entirely  superseded  the  stipendiary. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  devoting  of  part  of  the  Sunday  to  the  teaching 
of  .the  Welsh  peasants  to  read  the  Bible  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  ilr. 
Charles  by  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  Gloucestershire  and  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, Sunday  schools  spread  with  great  rapidity  in  all  paits  of  the 
Principality.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who,  by  means 
of  these  schools,  had  become  able  to  read,  led  to  the  scarcitj'  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  being  sorely  felt.  We  find  that  Mr.  Charles,  who  was  ever 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  his  loved  work,  being  in  London  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1798,  applied  to  the  Committee  of  the  Simday  School  Society 
for  aid  towards  the  support  of  Simdaj'  Schools  in  the  Principality  ;  but,  as 
their  funds  were  raised  for  schools  in  England  only,  this  could  not  be 
granted.  A  separate  fund  was  therefore  raised  for  Wales  ;  and  from  some 
letters  arldressed  by  Mr.  Charles  to  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  his 
account  of  the  English  bounty  "was  received  with  great  joy,  and  soon 
9prea<l  throughout  the  whole  country;"  3,000  books,  including  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  were  distributed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  Mr.  Charles  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Bala,  June  18,  1799, 
"Those  who  have  been  to  the  schools  six  months  can,  in  general,  read  their 
Bibles  well."  Influenced  by  Mr.  Charles's  representation.s,  the  Committee 
of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  in  July,  1799,  announced  their  "intention,  if 
possible,  to  print  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Welsh  language, 
a  measure,"  say  they,  "which  we  have  much  at  heart,  being  convinced  of 
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its  gi'eat  propriety  and  necessity,  that  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  in  Sunday  schools  might  be  directed  to  the  Scriptures."  In 
another  letter,  dated  Bala,  13th  January,  1800,  Mr.  Charles  says,  "The 
report  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  has  enlivened  them  (the 
Sunday  schools)  much,  especially  as  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  so  low  a 
price.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  that  5,000  Bibles  could  be  immediately 
disposed  of  in  North  Wales,  if  they  could  be  obtained.  I  know  several 
districts  without  a  Bible  in  all  the  families  who  live  in  them,  and  there 
was  not  an  individual  who  could  read  among  them  tiU  our  schools  were 
introduced.  Now,  being  taught  to  read,  they  are  ready  to  famish  for  waut 
of  Bibles.  In  some  parts,  the  Sunday  schools  flourish  more  than  ever,  and, 
beyond  all  dispute,  do  abundant  good."  It  would  appear  that  the  Sunday 
School  Society  was  not  able  to  cany  out  its  intention  to  print  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Welsh.  Mr.  Charles,  two  years  after,  in  1802, 
stated  the  want  of  Welsh  Bibles  to  the  Committee  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  He  said  that,  as  they  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  usual  channel, 
it  was  desirable  to  resort  to  "new  and  extraordinary  means."  The  Eev. 
John  Owen,  in  his  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  says, 
"^This  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  of  some  length,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  suggested,  that  as  Wales  was  not  the  only  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  such  a  want  as  had  been  described  might  be  supposed 
to  prevail,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  likely  to 
stir  up  the  public  mind  to  a  general  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures.  To  this 
suggestion,  wluch  proceeded  from  the  late  Rev.  J.  Hughes,  .  .  one  of  the 
society's  [first]  secretaries,  and  which  was  warmly  encouraged  by  the  rest 
of  the  company,  we  are  to  trace  the  dawn  of  those  measures  which, 
expanding  with  time  and  progressive  discussion,  issued  at  length  in  the 
proposal  and  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 

The  Bible  Society  having  been  formed,  early  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Committee  for  suj)plying  the  Welsh  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  this 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  Sunday  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. 

In  the  j-ear  1813,  about  twenty-five  years  after  th."  commencement  of 
Sunday  schools  in  Wales,  Mr.  Charles,  being  in  London,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  Sunday  schools  at  a  tavern  in  Cheapside, 
when  he  gave  an  account  of  the  movement.  This  account  is  so  interesting, 
and  presents  so  clear  a  \'iew  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  that  I  must  crave  permission  to  quote  it.  Mr. 
Charles  says, — 

"  With  respect  to  the  progress  of  religion  among  young  people,  I  wish 
to  make  one  observation,  which  is  this ;  that  throughout  the  country  in 
which  I  am  situated,  we  have  received  most  of  the  members  to  oar  churches 
fi'om  the  Sunday  schools.  Nearly  100  have  been  received  into  the  chm-ch 
at  Bala  Avithin  the  last  year,  all  from  the  Sunday  schools,  except  two  aged 
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persons.  In  connection  with  this,  permit  me  to  make  another  observation  ; 
that  where  the  schools  are  neglected  (which,  hapjnly,  is  not  the  case  in 
our  country  at  present),  there  is  no  progress  made  in  any  way  whatever  in 
regard  to  divine  things  :  where  the  schools  are  low,  the  cause  of  religion 
will  almost  always  be  found  to  be  so  too.  We  have  generall}'  in.stituted  a 
circulating  school  first  of  all,  if  we  had  no  teachers  for  a  Sunday  school, 
and  aftei-wards  set  up  a  Sunday  school ;  and,  universally,  the  effects  ha^'e 
been  most  beneficial ;  and  where  we  began  with  few  in  number,  we  have 
increased  from  one  or  two  hundred  to  a  thousand. 

"The  case  of  grown-up  persons  has  long  lain  near  my  heart,  though  for 
some  time  I  could  hardly  fix  upon  a  plan  to  bring  them  forward  to  receive 
instruction.  The  first  plan  I  adopted  was  this  ;  I  catechized  the  children 
of  the  schools  publicly,  and  invited  all  the  country  round  to  attend.  "We 
have  often  had  these  exercises  in  the  open  air,  ha\ang  no  place  large 
enough  to  contain  the  congregation.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  adults,  and  we  have  sometimes  had  delightful  seasons  ; 
but  still  it  did  not  fully  answer  the  puqiose.  At  last  the  thought  occurred 
to  me,  after  exhorting  them,  that  I  would  endeavour  to  institute  schools 
for  them,  as  it  struck  me  they  would  very  probably  attend  if  schools  were 
established  for  adults  only.  There  was  one  part  of  the  country  I  used  to 
travel  over  on  a  Sunday.  I  observed  that  the  inhabitants  spent  their  time 
in  such  a  way  as  indicated  a  great  degi'ee  of  ignorance  and  inattention  to 
divine  things.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  school  established  there,  for  the 
instruction  of  these  poor  peojde,  might  answer  a  beneficial  end.  Accordingly 
I  went  there  one  Sunday,  and  published  myself  to  preach.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  I  told  them  what  my  ideas  were  of  their  state  ; 
that  I  was  apprehensive  they  were  very  ignorant,  and  employed  their 
sabbath  days  very  improperly  ;  and  I  gave  them  notice  that  a  school 
would  be  established  there.  The  next  Sunday  1  sent  a  young  man  to  teach 
them.  This  was  the  first  school  we  had  for  adults,  and  I  mention  it 
because  of  the  very  surprising  effects  it  produced.  The  person  I  sent  was 
just  fitted  for  it.  I  told  him  he  must  never  smile  at  anything  he  saw  in 
them,  though  it  might  appear  rude  and  imjiroper  ;  that  he  must  never  be 
tired  of  rej)eating  the  same  thing,  if  it  were  a  dozen  times  ;  and  that  kindness 
and  perseverance  would  be  sure  to  .succeed.  I  consider  learning  letters  as 
profitable  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessarj'  to  obtain  the  knowledge  which  is 
contained  in  words  ;  I  therefore  desired  the  teacher  to  give  his  adult 
pupils  a  short  verse  from  the  Bible,  setting  forth  the  state  of  man  by 
nature,  and  his  recover}'  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  to 
avail  himself  of  other  means  of  conveying  ideas  to  their  minds  of  tho.se 
things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  They  were  rather  rude 
and  barbarous  at  first,  but  in  a  Sunday  or  two  their  minds  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  learn  so  much,  that  they  resorted  to  their  children,  wlio 
vere  taught  in  a  separate  school  (for  I  thought  their  being  instructed 
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together  would  operate  injiirioiisly  on  both),  and  availed  themselves  of  their 
assistance  to  learn  their  lessons  betiveen  one  Sunday  and  another ;  and  they 
carried  their  books  with  them  to  the  barn,  or  the  moimtain,  or  wherever 
they  worked.  They  have  felt  it  so  desu-able  an  object  that  they  have 
overcome  every  obstacle.  There  was  one  woman  whose  case  just  occurs  to 
me,  who  wished  to  come  to  the  school,  but  her  husband  objected,  saying, 
'  They  will  want  you  to  hear  sermon  next,  and  where  do  j'ou  think  I  can 
get  shoes  for  you  and  the  family  ? '  The  woman,  however,  determined  to 
go,  and  her  attention  was  such  that  she  soon  became  quite  different  at 
home.  The  husband  himself  then  came,  and  there  is  now  a  very  promising 
appearance  as  to  the  amelioration  of  their  morals ;  and  they  both  constantly 
attend  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel. 

' '  The  3' oung  man  whom  I  have  mentioned  began  the  first  Sunday  with  - 
eighteen  adults,  some  of  them  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
The  number  soon  increased  to  120,  as  it  was  a  populous  part  of  the  country. 
It  was  then  found  that  the  house  was  too  small  to  contain  the#numbers  ; 
they  were  very  frequently  outside  the  door  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  vnih  the 
rain  beating  upon  their  books.  It  occurred  to  them  that  it  would  not  do 
to  go  on  tliis  way  ;  and  they  determined,  though  they  were  veiy  poor,  to 
buQd  a  place  that  thej-^  might  have  preaching  as  well  as  school.  They 
came  to  me,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  endeavour  to  support  them, 
pro^aded  they  could  not  go  through  the  expense  ;  I  engaged  to  do  so,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  chapel  is  now  built,  and  jtrincipally  by  the 
exertion  and  contribution  of  these  poor  people,  who  get  their  livelihood  by 
digging  peat  in  the  mountains,  and  carrying  it  to  the  towns  to  sell.  The 
chapel  is  not  only  built,  but  it  is  crowded,  and  this  in  a  neighbourhood 
where,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  very  few  could  read,  and  there  was  very  little 
sense  of  religion  ;  but  we  have  witnessed  witiiin  that  short  period  an  uni- 
versal reformation  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  a  most  pleasing 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  j'oung  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  we  have 
received  fifty  of  them  into  society,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
been  instructed  is  very  pleasing.  Not  long  ago,  a  poor  woman,  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  with  tears  of  joy  told  me  that  she  was  now  able  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  which  she  had  never  expected  io  do  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

"  'V^^len  we  formed  Bible  Societies  we  were  veiy  desirous  of  knowing  what 
was  the  state  of  the  coimtry  as  to  Bibles,  and  we  foimd  on  examination  a 
most  deplorable  deficiency.  In  two  counties  there  were  1,400  families  in 
each  who  had  no  Bibles,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  persons  who  could 
not  read.  Finding  the  state  of  the  countiy  to  be  thus  deficient  in  the 
knowlege  of  reading  and  the  possession  of  the  Scriptures,  I  spoke  at  one 
of  our  public  meetings  with  all  the  energy  I  could,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  adult  schools,  and  they  soon  spread  so  universally  that 
there  were  not  spectacles  enough  in  all  the  country  to  furnish  the  aged 
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scholars  who  needed  them ;  and  in  many  instances,  persons  who  were 
extremely  ignorant  indeed,  and  careless  about  any  attempt  to  obtain  an 
acquaintance  with  religion,  have  been  enlightened  and  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

"I  will  mention  one  instance  more,  with  a  \iew  to  encourage  persons 
never  to  give  up  ;  they  are  sure  to  prevail  if  they  feel  that  concern  for  the 
souls  of  their  neighbours  which  they  ought.  How  can  I  say  I  love  my 
neighbour  as  myself,  if  I  refuse  to  exert  myself  that  he  may  obtain  those 
blessings  without  which  he  must  perish  everlastingly  ?  TVe  ought  to  labour 
with  all  our  energies,  and  to  suffer  no  delay,  because  the  aged  are  hastening 
to  eternity.  Let  us  never  think  that  we  cannot  succeed ;  we  have  succeeded, 
vriih  persons  of  all  ages,  ranging  from  four  years  of  age  to  eighty.  You 
may  conceive  a  thousand  difficulties,  but  you  will  never  conceive  any  one 
that  we  have  not  met  with  and  overcome.  The  instance  I  refer  to  is  that 
of  a  poor  woman  in  one  of  our  to\vns  who  had  heard  me  speak  about  the 
importance  of  learning  to  read  the  Bible.  She  was  taken  ill,  and  this 
subject  lay  upon  her  mind  ;  she  was  afraid  to  die,  and  determined  that  if 
her  life  were  spared  she  would  go  to  the  Sunday  school  the  first  sabbath 
she  could  walk  there.  The  Lord  spared  her  life,  and  she  went  three  or 
four  Sundays,  but  found  that  she  made  very  little  progress.  She  was  dis- 
tressed at  this,  and  at  length  she  went  to  one  of  the  teachers,  and  com- 
plaining that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  she  made  so  little  proficiency, 
she  inquired  if  it  were  too  trifling  a  thing  for  her  to  go  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  and  ask  Him  to  assist  her  to  learn  to  read.  The  teacher,  being  a 
good  man,  told  her  it  was  not,  and  encouraged  her  to  persevere  in  her 
endeavours,  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord  to  enable  her  to  read  His  word. 
Prayer  and  exertion,  united  together,  soon  accomplished  the  object  in 
view,  and  overcame  every  difficulty.  "\r\'lien  I  conversed  with  her,  she  had 
learned  two  chapters  ;  the  Bible  was  her  companion  in  old  age,  and  she 
made  a  satisfactory  profession  of  religion.  This  woman  was  above  sixty 
years  of  age  when  she  first  went  to  the  school. 

"  We  find  very  great  benefit  from  the  character  of  the  teachers,  if  they  are 
thoroughly  sjiiritual,  godly  people.  If  their  minds  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  bring  sinners  to  the  knowledge  of  those  tilings  necessary  to 
salvation,  they  do  great  good.  We  employ  all  who  come,  but  we  do  not 
entrust  any  but  those  who  are  serious,  however  zealous  they  may  be. 
What  we  want  is  seriousness  of  mind,  and  an  a])titude  in  teaching  the 
poor  people  those  things  that  concern  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  We 
find  that  when  the  scholars  become  pious,  we  can  do  anything  we  please 
with  them  ;  they  learn  Scripture  passages  without  number.  We  have  no 
other  books  but  those  that  are  elementary,  except  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
which  we  have  received  through  the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     We  have  bupplied  all  our  poor  children  with  Bibles,  though 
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not  gratuitously,  yet  at  a  very  small  price.  We  endeavour,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  keep  their  minds  employed  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  we  do  not 
find  that  they  are  above  their  comprehension  ;  hut,  being  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  they  understand  its  doctrines,  and  it  is  their  great  delight  to  search 
the  Scriptures. 

"  I  must  just  speak  a  few  words  to  ministers.  If  they  wish  to  promote 
the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged,  let  them  pay  every  possible 
attention  to  the  furtherance  of  Sunday  schools.  They  should  encourage  the 
teachers,  and  they  should  visit  the  children,  and  catechize  them  publicly. 
I  have  often  catechized  our  young  people  before  hundreds  of  persons ;  if  the 
children  could  not  answer  the  question,  I  have  asked  the  congregation,  and 
if  they  could  not  answer,  I  have  let  them  carry  it  home  with  them,  and 
the  next  time,  having  searched  the  Scriptures,  they  have  heen  able  to  give 
a  proper  reply.  I  have  found  this  plan  to  be  exceedingly  profitable.  I 
use  every  means  in  my  jiower,  whether  it  is  regular  or  irregular,  to  get  the 
woi-k  forward  ;  and  if  we  use  the  means  within  our  power,  we  can  never  be 
disappointed,  thoiigh  we  are  grieved  sometimes  bj-  the  morals  and  conduct 
of  some  of  our  young  people.  This  is  what  we  must  expect  from  the  state 
of  human  nature,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart.  We  have,  how- 
ever, generally  found  a  very  great  amelioration  of  morals  where  the  schools 
prevail,  and  are  carried  on  with  vigour. 

"  When  a  Sunday  school  begins  to  decay,  I  always  send  there  a  teacher  of 
one  of  our  circulating  schools  to  revive  it.  I  never  give  it  up,  though  it 
decays.  We  have  been  blest  with  many  most  excellent  J'oung  men  for 
piety  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, — many  who  have  walked  ten,  twelve,  or 
thirteen  miles,  in  order  to  teach  ignorant  people ;  they  have  succeeded, 
and  we  have  preaching  and  societies  now,  where  there  was  formerly  nothing 
hut  impiety.  Our  young  men  who  were  first  taught  in  the  schools,  are 
now  the  most  active  among  our  teachers  ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  when 
I  think  of  dying  that  the  work  will  not  die  with  me." 

It  is  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Charles's  efforts  were  ably  supported  by  several 
of  his  bretliren  in  the  ministry',  especially  by  the  Eev.  Ebenezer  Eichards, 
of  Tregaron,  and  the  Rev.  Owen  Jones,  of  Gelli ;  both  of  whom  had  the 
power,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  infusing  vigour  into  Sunday  school 
operations,  and  of  kindling  the  zeal  of  all  connected  with  them. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  although  Sunday  schools  originated,  as 
far  as  Wales  is  concerned,  with  the  Cahnnistic  Methodists,  of  which  body 
Mr.  Charles  was  a  member,  all  the  other  denominations,  particularly 
of  the  Nonconformists,  engaged  heartily  and  successfullj'  in  Sunday  school 
work. 

Passing  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  from  the  first  establishment  of 
Sunday  schools  in  Wales,  during  which  they  had  gained  a  footing  in  every 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  land,  and  embraced  the  common  people 
of  all  ages,  I  shall  proceed  to  cull  some  notices  of  the  institution  given  by 
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gentlemen  who  were  engaged  olBcially  in  inquiring  into  the  subject  of 
education  in  various  districts  of  the  Principality. 

Mr.  Se3Tnour  Tremenheere,  in  his  report,  dated  15th  Feb.,  1840,  on  the 
state  of  elementary  education  in  the  mining  district  of  Soutli  Wales,  says  : 
—"In  reference  to  Sunday  schools,  unquestionably  these  schools  have  done 
inestimable  service  in  communicating  widely  among  the  rising  generation 
the  elements  of  religious  knowledge.  .  .  .  A  large  portion  of  whatever 
information  the  working  classes  here  obtain  from  direct  instruction  comes 
throu.r^h  the  medium  of  these  schools." 

Mr.  Lingen,  the  present  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, reporting,  in  1847,  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  counties  of 
Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  and  Pembroke,  says : — 

"The  type  of  Sunday  schools  is  no  more  than  this: — A  congregation 
meets  in  its  chapel,  it  elects  those  whom  it  considers  to  be  its  most  worthy 
members,  intellectually  and  religiously,  to  act  as  '  teachers '  to  the  rest, 
and  one  or  more  to  '  superintend '  the  whole.  Bible  classes,  Testament 
classes,  and  classes  of  such  as  cannot  yet  read,  are  formed.  They  meet 
once,  generally  fi-om  two  to  four  p.m.,  sometimes  in  the  morning  also,  on 
each  Sunday.  The  superintendent,  or  one  of  the  teachers,  begins  the 
school  by  jirayer ;  they  then  sing,  then  follows  the  class  instruction — the 
Bible  and  Testament  cla.sses  reading  and  discussing  the  Scriptures,  the 
others  learning  to  read  :  school  is  closed  in  the  same  way  as  it  began. 
Sections  of  the  same  congregation,  where  distance  or  other  causes  render  it 
difficult  for  them  to  assemble  in  the  chapel,  establish  similar  schools  else- 
where. These  are  called  branches.  The  constitution  throughout  is  purely 
democratic,  presenting  an  office  and  some  sort  of  title  to  almost  everj'  man 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  administration,  without 
much  reference  to  his  social  position  during  the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 
My  returns  show  11,000  voluntary  teachers,  with  an  allowance  of  about 
seven  scholars  to  each.  "Whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers, 
I  believe  tliis  relative  proportion  to  be  not  far  wrong.  The  position  of 
teacher  is  coveted  as  a  distinction,  and  is  multiplied  accordingly.  It  is 
not  unfrequently  the  first  j)rize  to  which  the  most  jiroficient  [lUpils  look. 
For  them,  it  is  a  step  towards  the  office  of  preacher  and  minister.  The 
universality  of  these  schools,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  persons 
attending  them  who  take  jiart  in  their  government,  have  very  generally 
familiarized  the  people  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  terms  and  methods 
of  organization,  such  as  committee,  secretarj',  and  so  forth. 

"Tl»us  there  Ls  everything  about  such  institutions  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  popular  taste.  They  gratify  that  gregarious  sociability  which 
animates  the  Welsh  towards  each  other.  They  present  the  charms  of 
office  to  those  who,  on  all  other  occasions,  are  subject ;  and  of  distinction 
to  those  who  have  no  other  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves.  The 
topics  current  iu  them  are  those  of  the  moat  general  interest,  and  are 
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treated  in  a  mode  partly  didactic,  partly  polemical,  partly  rhetorical,  the 
most  universally  appreciated.  Finally,  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child 
feels  comfortably  at  home  in  them.  It  is  all  among  neighbours  and  equals. 
Whatever  ignorance  is  shown  there,  whatever  mistake's  are  made,  whatever 
strange  speculations  are  started,  there  are  no  superiors  to  smile  and  open 
their  eyes.  Common  habits  of  thought  pervade  all.  They  are  intelligible 
or  excusable  to  one  another.  Hence  eveiy  one  that  has  got  anything 
to  say  is  under  no  restraint  from  saying  it.  Wliatever  such  Simday  schools 
may  be  as  places  of  instruction,  they  are  real  fields  of  mental  activity. 
The  Welsh  working  man  rouses  himself  for  them.  Sunday  is  to  him  more 
than  a  day  of  bodily  rest  and  devotion.  It  is  his  best  chance,  all  the  week 
thi-ough,  of  showing  himself  in  his  ovm  character.  He  marks  his  sense  of 
it  by  a  suit  of  clothes,  regarded  with  a  feeling  hardly  less  sabbatical  than- 
the  day  itself.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  an  adult  in  rags  in  a  single 
Sunday  school  throughout  the  poorest  districts.  They  always  seemed  to 
me  better  dressed  on  Sundays  than  the  same  classes  in  England. 

"This  original  idea  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  school  (a  mixture  of  worship, 
discussion,  and  elementary  instruction,  wliich  the  congregation  performs 
for  itself,  and  without  othe.  agenc}'  than  its  own)  is  found  under  every 
variety  of  development  between  a  highly  elaborated  and  the  rudest  form." 

The  late  Mr.  Jellinger  Symons,  in  his  report  of  1847,  on  the  state  of 
education  in  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Cardigan,  and  Radnor,  says  : — 

"The  Dissenting  Sunday  schools  are  decidedly  more  effective  for  the 
pui-poses  of  religious  instruction  than  those  of  the  Church.  They  have 
defects  of  mental  and  spiritual  exercise,  but  their  system  is  far  superior 
where  it  is  effectively  administered.  These  schools  are  of  a  character  wholly 
distinctive  from  that  of  Church  Sunday  schools  ;  they  are  intended  less 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  elementary  religious  education,  than 
designed  as  a  familiar  means  of  spiritual  improvement  for  the  congregation 
at  large ;  hence  the  large  number  of  adults  who  attend  them.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see  a  chapel  thronged  with  the  poorer  classes,  each  pew 
containing  from  five  to  ten  persons,  consisting  of  either  male  or  female 
adults,  or  children,  and  in  each  pew  a  teacher,  selected  for  the  superiority 
of  his  zeal  and  knowledge,  reading  with  the  rest,  and  endeavouring,  in 
most  cases,  with  his  utmost  ability,  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  his  little 
flock,  who,  in  all  good  schools,  are  questioned  to  the  best  of  his  powers  as 
to  the  meaning  of  aU  difficult  passages.  When  it  is  considered  tliat,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  thousands  who  throng  these  schools  belong 
exclusively  to  the  working  classes,  and  that  numbers  in  eveiy  chapel  are 
surrendering  the  best  part  of  theii-  only  day  of  rest  to  the  office  of  teaching 
and  improving  their  stUl  humbler  neighbours  ;  and  when  I  remember  that 
in  many  places  these  working  people,  in  their  Sunday  schools  and  chapels, 
have  alone  kept  religion  alive,  and  have  afforded  the  only  effective  means 
of  making  known  the  gosptl,  I  must  bear  my  cordial  testimony  to  the 
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services  which,  these  humble  congregations  have  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nity." He  states  further, —  "The  system  is  admirable.  In  all  the  best 
schools  nothing  is  done  to  weary — everything  to  keep  attention  awake  and 
enliven  the  school ;  nothing  is  tediously  prolonged.  There  is  a  continual 
diversity  of  mental  occupation,  vai'ied  by  hymns ;  and  vocal  music  is 
exceedingly  well  taught  in  some  few  of  these  schools." 

Mr.  John  Jenkins,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Royal 
Education  Commission  of  1859,  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  very 
valuable  report  to  Sunday  schools.  He  concludes  as  follows: — "The 
"Welsh  Sunday  school  can  well  allow  itself  to  be  tested  by  the  results  it  has 
achieved.  In  little  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  been  the  main  agency 
in  effecting  that  change  in  the  moral  and  social  position  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  to  which  a  parallel  can  scarcely  be  found  in  history. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Wales  the  peasantrj',  and  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  then-  vast  population,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are  not  only  able 
to  read  in  their  native  language,  but  are  familiar  with,  and  most  of  them 
well  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  while  the  public  virtues  of 
peacefulness,  order,  and  sobriety  distmguish  their  conduct  as  a  people. 
And  it  attests  its  maintenance  of  power  by  the  influence  which  it  exercises 
over  the  intellectual  and  social  state  of  the  people,  in  their  progressive 
attachment  to  sobriety,  order,  and  the  public  virtues  generally.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  here  as  to  the  cause  ;  we  have  here  to  deal  with  no  compli- 
cations in  the  social  condition  of  the  population  of  the  Principality  ;  it  is 
traceable,  as  it  were,  step  by  step  to  the  Sunday  school  as  the  main  social 
agency.  In  disseminating  among  a  whole  jiopulation  religious  knowledge, 
the  Sunday  school  has  fulfilled  its  mission." 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  ofiicial  testimonies  in  regard  to  tlie 
ch.aracter  and  value  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  Wales  are  as  decisive  as  they 
are  independent. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  the  numbers  attending  Sunday  schools  in 
Wales,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1851  and  other  sources.  According  to 
the  census  there  were,  in  1851,  in  North  and  South  Wales, — 2,771  Sunday 
schools;  269,378  scholars,  144,844  males  and  124,534  females;  35,817 
teachers,  26,092  males  and  9,725  females. 

Of  tlie  Sunday  schooLs,  430  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
2, 341  to  other  religious  bodies. 

Of  the  scholars,  34,064  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England  Sunday 
schools,  and  235,314  to  those  of  other  bodies. 

Of  the  teachers,  2,914  belonged  to  Church  of  England  schools,  and 
32,903  to  those  of  other  bodies. 

639  of  the  schools,  with  63,535  scholars  and  8,301  teachers,  belong  to 
the  Indey)endent3 ;  while  919  of  the  .schools,  with  106,279  scholars  and 
15,083  teachers,  belong  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodi.sts.  The  other  schools 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
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■  The  population  of  Wales  in  1851  was  1,011,784. 

The  proportion  of  those  attending  Sunday  schools  to  the  population,  in 
North  Wales,  is  32-9  per  cent.;  in  South  Wales,  22-4  percent. ;  the  average 
of  North  and  South  Wales  being  26  "6  per  cent. 

In  England  the  proportion  attending  Sunday  schools  is  12 '4  per  cent,  on 
the  population. 

The  total  number  attending  Sunday  schools  in  England,  according  to  the 
census  of  1851,  is  2,099,661.  If  the  proportion  of  North  and  South  Wales 
were  to  attend  Sunday  schools,  the  total  number  would  be  raised  to 
4,504,  111  ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  North  Wales  were  to  obtain  in  England, 
the  total  number  would  be  raised  to  5,570,875. 

High  as  the  proportion  of  Sunday  school  attendants  to  the  population 
may  seem,  especially  in  North  Wales,  it  is  found  to  be  still  considerably 
higher  in  certain  districts  of  the  Principality  ;  for  instance,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Jenkins's  report,  that  the  proportion  was  42 '9  in  the  Dolgelly  Union, 
4.3'4  in  the  Festiniog  Union,  527  in  the  Bala  Union,  and  396  in  the 
Corwen  Union. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  found  in 
Welsh  Sunday  schools  are  adiits.  Mr.  Jenkins  shows,  that  in  the  Dolgelly 
Union  the  proportion  was  41 '8  per  cent.;  in  the  Festiniog  Union,  51  "6  per 
cent;  in  the  Bala  Union,  73"4  per  cent.;  and  in  the  Corwen  Union,  53'5 
per  cent. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  schools  is  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars.  In  the  Dolgelly  Union  the  average  attendance  is 
77 '5  per  cent,  on  the  entire  number  of  scholars;  in  the  Festiniog  Union, 
79-6  -per  cent.;  in  the  Bala  Union,  71 '1  per  cent.;  in  the  Corwen  Union, 
76 '3  per  cent.;  in  the  Neath  Union,  83 '3  percent.;  and  in  tho  Merthyr 
Tydfil  Union,  84  per  cent. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
Welsh  Sunday  schools. 

They  have  undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  preserving  and  purifj-ing  the 
Welsh  language.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  country  is  the  language  of  the 
people  found  to  be  more  correctly  spoken  by  the  masses  than  in  Wales. 
The  Bible  is  their  favourite  book,  and  its  plain  and  forcible  language  is, 
thanks  to  the  Sunday  school,  their  common  speaking  language. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  dispelling  ignorance,  awakening  thought, 
and  stimulating  inquiry  among  the  masses.  It  is  to  supply  the  want 
created  by  the  Sunday  school  chiefly  that  no  fewer  than  from  twenty  to 
five-and-twenty  commentaries  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Bible  have  bee^ 
published  in  the  Welsh  language.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Henry  and  Gill ;  the  Pictorial  Bible  ;  Barnes's  Notes  ;  Henry  and  Scott,' 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  six  volum&s  ;  James  Hughes's  Commen- 
tary, in  six  volumes.  Of  the  latter  valuable  work,  no  less,  I  am  informed, 
than  20, 000  copies  have  been  circulated. 
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Sunday  schools,  in  combination  with  the  pulpit,  have  been  the  means  of 
elevating  the  character  of  the  "Welsh  people,  not  only  intellectually,  but 
morally  and  religiously  ;  so  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  they  are,  as 
a  people,  among  the  most  virtuous  and  religious  to  be  found  in  any  country. 

UntU  comparatively  recently,  the  Sunday  school  in  Wales  was  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  day  school  and  the  theological  seminary,  as  well 
as  of  the  Sunday  school  itself.  Hence  we  find  that  from  the  Simday  school 
have  risen  the  bulk  of  the  contributors  to  the  Welsh  periodical  literature, 
as  well  as  the  great  body  of  the  Welsh  preachers,  many  of  whom  received 
no  educational  advantages  beyond  those  supplied  by  the  Sunday  school, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  the  incentives  to  self-culture  afforded  by  its 
teachings. 

I  can  only  just  touch  on  a  few  of  the  benefits  derived  by  Wales  from 
its  Sunday  schools.  Their  full  development  requires  more  time  than  I  can 
venture  to  occupy,  and  an  abler  pen  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  command. 

The  Welsh  Sunday  school  has,  however,  its  defects.  The  only  one  that 
I  shall  now  notice  is  the  want  of  intelligent  attention  and  method,  in 
reference  to  the  instruction  of  children. 

The  institution  seems  to  be  regarded  as  designed  principally  for  adults, 
and  only  incidentally  for  children  ;  and  hence  the  best  teaching  is  applied  to 
the  former,  while  the  latter  are  frequently  consigned  to  the  care  of  those 
who  are  too  old  or  too  ignorant  to  be  placed  over  classes  of  adults. 

In  connection  with  this  fact,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  that  they  shouM  adopt  means 
for  forming  auxiliaries  in  North  and  South  Wales,  in  order  that  the  English 
methods  of  teaching  the  young  may  be  more  generally  adopted  in  the  Prin- 
cipality, and  in  order,  also,  that  the  veiy  excellent  series  of  Welsh  class- 
books  published  by  the  Union  may  obtain  a  wider  circulation.  With  this 
view  the  Committee  might,  with  advantage,  form  a  Welsh  sub-committee 
in  London,  composed  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  various  religious  bodies. 

Such  a  connection  between  the  Sunday  schools  of  England  and  those  of 
Wales  would  doubtless  be  mutually  beneficial.  The  friends  of  Sunday 
schools  in  England  might  be  led  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Welsh,  and 
seek  to  embrace  the  adult  population  within  its  range  ;  while  the  promoters 
of  Sunday  schools  in  Wales  might  be  induced  to  copy  the  more  excellent 
plans  of  their  English  brethren  in  the  instruction  of  children. 
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TUESDAY  MORNINa,  SEPTEMBER  2. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  this  morning  for  prayer  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  meeting  being  presided  over  by  the  Eev.  "W.  Howieson. 
At  ten  o'clock  they  met  for  conference  in  the  lecture-hall,  Mr.  Alderman 
Abbiss  in  the  chair. 

After  singing  the  hymn, — 

"  Lord  of  the  morning  !  at  whose  voice 
The  night's  dim  shadows  flee  away, 
With  heavenly  beams  our  souls  rejoice ; 
'  Let  there  be  light '  with  us  to-day. 

"  Ye  worldly  scenes,  awhile  retire  ; 
Ye  busy  cares,  awhile  remove  ; 
Spirit  diWne  !  our  tongues  inspire, 
And  wake  the  notes  of  praise  and  love. 

"Strangers,  though  friends,  of  diff"erent  name, 
From  various  spheres  of  toil  we  come  ; 
Yet  one  out  work,  our  hope,  our  aim, 
Jesus  our  Lord,  and  heaven  our  home. 

"  Saviour  !  on  Thee  our  spirits  wait, 
These  fleeting  hours  with  favour  crown ; 
For  us  unseal  the  heavenly  gate. 
And  speed  Thine  angel  blessings  down, " — 

Mr.  A.  "Woodruff",  of  New  York,  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  met  to  consider  a  very  important  subject, 
— in  fact,  the  most  important  subject  that  could  be  brought  before  an 
assembly  of  this  kind,  viz.,  "The  Great  Object  of  Sunday  School  Teaching." 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing,  as  the  opener  of  the  discussion,  his 
fi-iend  Mr.  Charles  Reed.  He  could  not  forget  that  Mr.  Reed's  father  was 
his  (the  Chairman's)  esteemed  pastor,  and  that  he  had  been  associated  with 
him  in  many  works  of  philanthropy  and  love,  the  monuments  of  which  would 
endure  for  generations  to  come.  He  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Reed  walking  in 
the  steps  of  his  father,  and  devoting  to  this  greaV  work  the  talents  and 
energy  with  which  he  had  been  so  richly  endowed. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

"The  Great  Object  of  Sunday  School  Teaching." 

A  picture  in  a  recent  exhibition  attracted  my  notice — a  strange  fascina- 
tion riveted  my  attention,  and  I  have  never  thought  of  that  picture 
since  without  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  reflection  to  which  it  at  first 
gave  rise.  I  see  it  now  ;  a  little  child  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  bold  head- 
land, looking  out  to  sea.  The  wind,  rising  fiercely  off"  the  ocean,  checked 
by  the  intervening  cliff's,  sweeps  along  the  land,  bending  vdih  its  sudden 
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and  resistless  force  the  waWng  com  and  the  less  pliant  tree.  The  poor 
flimsy  garment  of  the  little  one  flutters  in  the  breeze,  but  that  child  breasts 
the  storm  alone  and  without  fear.  The  most  insignificant  representative 
of  our  frail  humanity,  holding  on,  by  the  uncertain  grasp  of  its  tiny  shoe- 
less feet,  to  the  most  enduring  block  of  grej'  granite  that  flanks  our  rugged 
Northern  coast.  I  thought  I  caught  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  painter  when 
I  wrote  against  his  work  in  the  margin  of  my  catalogue,  ' '  But  that  child 
shall  remain  when  the  eternal  hills  and  mountains  shall  have  crumbled 
into  nothing ;  yea,  they  shall  perish,  but  he  shall  endure  for  ever."  And 
so,  if  we  Sunday  school  teachers  would  view  it  rightly,  the  little  creature 
whose  small  hand  is  put  so  trustingly  within  ours  as  we  lead  him  to  his 
allotted  class,  with  words  and  looks  of  Avinning  kindness,  that  little  one  is 
something  more  than  * '  a  ncv:  sclwlar, "  he  is  a  living  soul ! 

That  soul  needs  food — the  fit  nutriment  is  knowledge  ;  true  knowledge 
of  the  highest  style — we  know  it  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  it  cometh  from 
above,  and  is  above  all;  it  beginneth  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  it  maketli 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  is  the  principal  thing,  it  cometh  with  understanding, 
and  we  are  warned,  ' '  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is  not  good. " 

But  some  say,  ' '  The  tree  is  high,  the  child  cannot  reach  it,  it  cannot  be 
attained  by  infant  capacity  ;  the  thing  is  too  deep,  it  is  surroiinded  with 
strange  mysteries,  the  intellect  of  childhood  cannot  comprehend  it ;  the 
treasure  is  concealed  in  a  casket ;  wait  till  the  youth  obtains  the  key,  wluch 
comes  with  study:  or,  young  cliildren  are  trifling,  reckless,  why  puzzle  them 
with  subjects  of  such  vast  concern?  why  bring  them  here  ?  'why  trouble 
ye  the  Master  ?'  "When  you  have  brought  into  subjection  the  lawless  temper, 
when  attention  has  been  enlisted  for  better  things,  when  you  have  turnetl 
the  spirit  of  misrule  to  good  account,  then  bring  the  child,  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind,  that  he  may  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  receive 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it." 

But  to  all  this,  the  soft  answer  of  holy  rebuke  says,  "Sufler  them  to 
come  ;"  and  in  the  Master's  spirit  we  say,  "Woe  be  to  those  who  let  or 
hinder  their  approach  ! "  And  when  we  say  this,  we  mean  something 
more  than  admitting  young  children  to  elementary  classes,  where  too  often 
they  are  regaled  with  dry  studies  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  called  "let- 
ters," wluch,  in  themselves,  mean  nothing,  teach  nothing,  picture  nothing; 
treated  to  dull  spellings,  exercises  of  memor)',  and  eff'orts  at  reading,  in 
the  hope  that  in  due  time,  and  by  these  aids,  the  pupil  may  master  the 
intricacies  of  that  lock  which  shall  reveal  to  him  the  long-sought  treasure. 
It  means  that  we  believe  in  such  a  thing  as  chniujc  of  heart,  and  that  in 
very  infancy ;  that  the  earliest  period  is  the  best  for  creating  impression  : 
and  that,  letting  all  other  duties  take  a  secondary  place,  or  sink  altogether 
out  of  mind,  our  aim,  our  earnest  purpose,  our  wrestling  prayer,  our 
nndottbiing  cxpcclation,  is,  "the  conversion  of  souls  for  Chri.st"— that  wo 
maybe  "wise  to  win  souls."     It  is  .sometimes said  that  Robert  Raikca  had 
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no  otiier  view  in  founding  the  Painswiek  school  than  the  jireservation  of 
order  and  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  day.  But  when  he  asked  that 
question  of  the  poor  woman,  ' '  Can  nothing  be  done  for  these  poor  children  ? " 
lie  meant  more  than  to  preserve  quiet  in  the  public  ways ;  he  meant  what 
he  said  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  "  They  were  as  sheep  on  the  mountains  without 
a  shepherd ;  and  could  they  plead  for  themselves,  they  would  each  say, 
'  Help  me,  0  my  christian  friends  ;  for  I  am  poor  and  needy,  and  no  man 
careth  for  my  soul.'"  The  woman  said,  "Oh,  sir,  you  should  be  here 
on  a  Sunday ;  it  is  a  very  hell  upon  earth  !  We  cannot  read  our  Bible 
in  peace  for  them."  He  resolves  to  "feed  the  lambs,"  and  says,  "  If  the 
good  seed  be  sown  at  an  early  period  of  human  life,  though  it  shows  not 
itself  again  for  many  years,  it  may  please  God  at  some  future  period  to 
cause  it  to  spring  up  and  to  bring  forth  a  plenteous  harvest."  Breaking  in 
upon  that  long  night  of  unutterable  darkness,  the  sad  record  of  which  we 
listened  to  last  evening,  the  light  was  no  doubt  obscure  and  dim ;  Eaikes 
may  not  have  felt  conversion  to  be  the  primary  object,  where  filthiness, 
lawlessness,  and  blasphemy  had  to  be  encountered ;  but  the  true  tho'aght 
was  in  his  heart,  and  he  was  the  man  tliat  cared  for  tluir  smils.  Later 
still,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Sunday  School  Society  recognized  as  its  leading 
object  mere  elementar}"-  instruction,  but  that  noble  institution  is  sadly 
belied  by  such  a  suggestion.  The  most  prominent  questions  put  forth  to 
the  conductors  of  schools  fifty  years  ago  were,  "  Do  you  speak  seriously  to 
the  children  on  religious  subjects?"  "Do  you  afford  them  any  help  for 
praying  in  secret  V  And  the  first  sermon  preached  before  this  Union  by 
Jabez  Bunting,  pleads  in  eloquent  language  for  the  religious  element  in 
our  schools: — "Yours  are  not  common  schools,  designed  to  teach  the  art 
of  reading.  You  instruct  them  in  the  being  and  perfection  of  God,  their 
own  immortality  and  accountableness,  their  fall  in  Adam,  their  redemption 
in  Christ,  its  necessity,  method,  value,  and  importance.  You  strive  to 
clothe  these  instructions  in  plaiii  and  easy  language,  accommodated  to 
their  tender  capacities,  careful  that  your  mode  of  teaching  shall  be  affec- 
tionate and  conciliatory,  as  well  as  earnest  and  serious,  for  that  which  most 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  heart  is  most  likely  to  reach  the  heart ;  and 
thus  you  open  yoiir  mouth,  and  begin  at  the  sar„e  scripture,  and  preach 
unto  them  Jesus,  gathering  the  lambs  in  your  arms,  and  carrying  them  in 
your  bosoms." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  holy  Charles,  of  Bala,  at  one  of  our  early 
meetings : — 

"I  conceive  learning  letters  is  profitable,  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  knowledge  which  is  contained  in  words ;  I  therefore  desired 
my  teacher  to  give  his  pupils  a  short  vei-se  from  the  Bible,  setting  forth 
the  state  of  man  by  nature,  and  his  recovery  through  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  a, ail  himself  of  other  means  of  conveying  ideas  to  their 
minds,  of  those  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     We  find 
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very  great  benefit  from  the  cliaracter  of  the  teachers  if  they  are  thoroughly 
spiritual,  godly  people,  if  their  miuds  are  impressed  -vvith  the  importance  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  are  endeavouring  to  bring  sinners 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  they  do  great 
good.  "We  Avant  seriousness  of  mind  ;  we  employ'  all  who  come,  but  we 
do  not  entrust  (mark  the  force  of  this  distinction,  '  we  do  not  entrust')  any 
but  those  who  are  serious,  however  zealous  they  may  be.  We  have  supplied 
aU  our  poor  children  with  Bibles — though  not  gratuitously,  yet  at  a  very 
small  price.  "We  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  their  minds  em- 
ployed upon  the  Scriptures,  and  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  above  their 
comprehension;  but  being  familiar  with  the  Bible,  they  imderstand  its 
doctrines,  and  it  is  their  gi-eat  delight  to  search  the  Scriptures.  I  must 
just  speak  a  few  words  to  ministers.  If  they  wish  to  promote  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  let  them  pay  every  possible  attention  to 
their  Sunday  schools.  They  .shoidd  encourage  the  teacher,  and  they  sliould 
visit  the  children  and  catechise  them  publicly.  I  have  often  catecliized 
oiu'  young  people  before  hundreds  of  persons :  if  the  children  could  not 
answer,  I  have  asked  the  congregation.  I  have  found  this  plan  to  be 
exceedingly  profitable." 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  we  need  scarcely  concern  ourselves  about 
what  parents  do  not  expect,  and,  it  may  be,  do  not  approve.  I  believe 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  indifference  of  parents,  but  I  do  not  believe  iu 
their  opposition.  They  present  no  obstacle,  they  offer  no  objection  ;  and 
when  they  see  the  comeliness  of  the  plants  we  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
rear,  they  are  grateful  to  %is,  if  they  do  not  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  our 
Master.  At  any  rate,  they  hear  that  we  teach  religion,  and  as  we  teach, 
so  they  think  they  see  what  religion  is  ;  for  the  children,  in  multitudes  of 
homes,  hear  notliing  of  it,  and  witness  no  other  good  example  than  that  of 
their  teacher.  The  child  thus  leaves  our  school,  and  the  ignorant  mother 
is  not  much  to  blame,  if  she  should  think  that  "the  religion  we  have 
learned  the  boy,"  as  she  terms  it,  will  carry  him  at  last  to  heaven. 

We  are  responsible  to  the  parents,  but  we  have  a  higher  responsibility  than 
this.  Elementary  education  in  the  day  schools  of  England  costs  mone}'. 
If  it  can  be  had  at  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  for  nothing,  the  parent  is 
induced  to  trust  to  us  ;  and  frequently,  after  six  years  of  age,  it  is  the  only 
instruction  a  child  receives.  We  have  lately  begun  to  see  that  our  benevo- 
lence has  been  imposed  upon,  our  noble  organization  has  been  made  too 
much  to  subserve  secular  emls,  and  the  grand  day — the  Lord's  sabbath — 
robbed  of  its  high  sanctity,  has  been  given  to  a  great  extent  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  week,  too  often  arising  from  the  cupidity  or  tlio 
culpable  negligence  of  the  irreligious  parent.  If  our  children  have  Jcanit 
their  letters — if  they  are  able  to  read  with  tolerable  fluency — if  tlie  school 
is  "duly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer — if  the  histories,  doctrines,  and 
biographies  of  Scripture  arc  drilled  into  the  children's  minds,  till  they  aro 
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able  to  answer  accurately  every  question  of  an  examiner — if  tliey  are  taught 
to  behave  decently  in  the  house  of  God,  covering  their  eyes  during  prayer, 
uniting,  not  too  loudly,  in  the  praises,  and  sitting  without  interruption  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  service,  how  many  imagine  there  is  nothing  more  to 
do,"  and  think,  if  they  do  not  say,  "If  with  such  advantages  children  will 
grow  up  wicked,  why,  there  is  no  hope  for  them  !" 

B}'  the  influence  of  such  a  system  of  training — a  system  of  fonns  alone — 
the  children  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  religion  but 
formality.  Better,  better  far,  not  to  pretend  to  teach  religion  at  all,  than 
thus  gi'ossly  to  deceive  both  ourselves  and  our  scholars.  For  a  religious 
education  to  be  worth  the  name,  it  must  regard  the  soul ;  "  first  see  that 
the  spirit  is  safe  for  heaven,  and  then  let  us  teach  how  best  to  spend  the 
intervening  time  on  earth."  Let  the  week  attend  to  the  things  of  the 
week  ;  once  recognize  the  great  aim  to  be  conversion,  and  the  sabbath  will 
be  redeemed  for  holy  duties  and  spiritual  husbandry. 

But  we — delegates  and  teachers— surely  we  regard  this  spiritual  end,  and 
strive  "by  noble  means  our  noble  ends  to  gain  f '  Yes  ;  we  do  call  it  our 
animating  principle,  we  recognize  it  as  at  once  our  highest  and  our  ultimate 
expectation.  Oh  that  we  had  faith  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  looking  for  it  as  a  present,  and  not  as  a  future  good!  then  we 
could  reverse  the  term,  and,  instead  of  ultimate,  we  should  say,  ' '  our  daily 
expectation."  We  speak  of  conversions;  but,  alas!  how  few  they  are! 
We  regard  many  as  hopeful,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  we  are  found  still 
waiting,  when  suddenly  the  link  is  broken  which  bound  the  scholar  to 
the  school.  Even  then  we  say,  "  He  promised  well ;"  "  We  think  he  will 
decide  for  Christ ;"  and  we  try  to  gather  comfort  from  the  injunction  of 
the  poet,  "  Learn  to  labour  and  to  ti>ai<."  "  But  what  could  ice  do  ?  It  is 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work,  and  not  ours  ;  this  change  is  not  of  man, — to  urge 
decision  would  be  rash,  to  doubt  the  divine  agency  is  presumptuous." 
A  poor  comforter  the  devil  is,  when  he  sets  us  upon  excuses.  Have  we 
done  what  we  should,  if  we  had  truly  recognized  the  great  object  involved  in 
our  commission  ?  Take  a  school  into  wliicli,  as  a  perfect  stranger,  I  walked 
during  this  summer ;  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  present  a  fair  sample  of 
many,  but  I  am  assured  it  does  of  some.  A  teacher — a  very  intelligent 
teacher — at  the  close  of  his  morning's  instniction  said,  in  words  to  this 
elTect,  — "  Now,  my  dear  lads,  I  have  been  at  great  pains  to  tell  you  of  the 
wonderful  structure  of  the  body  God  has  given  us,  and  especially  of  the 
banes  in  that  body  ;  and  you  have  heard,  no  doubt  to  your  great  surprise, 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  240  of  them  in  your  body,  the  names  of  which 
I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  will  write  down  the  principal  ones  for  next 
Sunday" — the  bell  rings, — the  lesson  is  over.  The  address  followed.  It 
had  reference  to  the  origin  of  sin ;  and  a  really  pretty  picture  of  the  garden 
of  Etlen  and  its  once  happy  inmates,  snatched  the  attention  of  a  crowded 
school  for  twenty  minutes.    The  wages  of  sin  were  spoken  of,  the  judgment 
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was  set,  and  everlasting  pains  were  too  minutely  dwelt  upon.  The  cliildren 
were  told  that  if  they  did  not  live  aright,  if  the}'  broke  the  commandments, 
neglected  God's  house,  omitted  to  say  their  morning  and  evening  prayer, 
they  could  not  expect  that  their  names  would  be  written  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life,  and  only  those,  the  Bible  says,  "can  enter  in"  to  heaven. 
"Strive,  my  dear  children,  to  enter  in."  I  waited,  but  there  was  nothing 
more  ;  not  one  word  of  the  blood  that  cleanses,  the  Spirit  that  qvuckens, 
the  Saviour  crucified  !  Xot  one  word  !  Oli,  brethren,  all  this  talking 
about  rocks  and  stones,  fishes  and  reptiles,  veins  and  arteries,  lands  and 
stars,  mind  and  will,  truth  and  conscience,  morals  and  manners,  life  and 
death,  heaven  and  hell,  is  beside  the  mark,  so  much  waste  of  time,  a  snare 
and  delusion,  unless  it  is  linked  up  and  welded  in  with  the  gi-and  theme  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour.  The  golden  thread 
is  wanting  which  gives  beauty  and  strength  to  the  lustrous  fabric  which 
we  weave. 

In  many  cases  I  am  aware,  and  gi-ieve  to  feel  it,  that  this  earnest  dealing 
is  not  to  be  expected,  because  the  teacher,  with  a  painful  consciousness  of 
his  want,  evades  those  close  approaches  to  questions  "  which  give  a  faithful 
■conscience  fresh  opportunity  to  assert  her  influence;"  but,  to  make  teacliiug 
pleasant,  the  jieriod  of  study  interesting,  how  often  the  pious  teacher  fails, 
in  many  a  lesson,  to  perfonn  the  part  of  the  fiiithful  watchman,  cn'ing 
-aloud,  sparing  not,  but  lifting  up  with  an  earnest,  pleading  voice,  the 
message  of  salvation ! 

The  Sundaj'  school  teacher  has  many  duties,  but  this  is  a  solemn,  binding 
obligation.  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  wiU  perform  it."  His  work  seeks  the 
redemption  of  humanity  from  degrading  ignorance  ;  is  productive  of  social 
•and  moral  advancement ;  affords  a  guarantee  for  good  citizenship  ;  secm^es 
the  observance  of  the  christian  sabbath  :  but  these  are  accessories,  blessed 
.accompaniments  which  come  in  the  train,  when  once  the  grace  of  God  takes 
possession  of  the  rebellious  heart.  However  much  this  Union  glories  in 
the  good,  which,  in  these  respects,  Sunday  schools  have  been  the  means  of 
accomplishing,  it  has  always  urged  that  its  organization  was  not  a  benevo- 
lent one,  toucliing  a  moral  lever,  but  a  religious  one  ;  and  we  have  accepted 
as  our  crowning  glory,  not  the  evidence  of  extended  operations,  but  the 
proofs  that  we  have  had  "souls  for  our  hire  and  seals  to  our  ministry." 
The  principal  resolution  of  our  last  aimual  meeting  aflirmed  this  truth,  and 
it  was  based  upon  a  paragraph  in  the  report,  whicli,  in  the.se  emphatic 
sentences,  pres.scd  the  subject  upon  our  attention  : — "  We  must  rest 
content  with  nothing  short  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  those 
committed  to  our  care  ;  and  that  is  a  result  for  which,  without  the 
divine  blessing,  all  human  power  is  as  nothing.  'Not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  .saith  the  Lord.'  We  may  rear  the  structure, 
gorgeous  as  Solomon's  of  old,  and  gather  all  the  young  within  its  walls, 
but   it   is   only   as   it   is   filled   witli   the   ]>ower  of  the  divine  presence 
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that  tlie  tlessing  vnll  be  found.  And  it  is  by  prayer  tbis  must  be 
sought, ^earnest,  muted,  importunate  prayer,— in  answer  to  which  the 
blessing  shall  most  assuredly  be  given.  '  If  ye,  being  eWl,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  uuto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  j^our  heavenly 
Pather  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him?'  'Prove  me  now 
herewith,'  God  is  saying  to  us,  as  much  in  the  indications  of  His  pro\'i- 
dence  as  in  the  pages  of  His  word,  '  and  see  if  I  will  not  pour  out 
a  blessing,  till  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.'  Let  there, 
then,  be  a  deeper  sense  than  as  yet  there  may  have  been,  of  cm* 
need  in  this  matter,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  for  the  blessing  by 
wliich  it  shall  be  met ;  let  the  angel  of  prayer  rise  up  out  of  our  Sunday 
schools,  and  cry  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  ^vith  the  sickle  in  His  hand ;  and  so  shall  it  be  thrust  into  the 
standing  com,  and  the  harvest  of  precious  souls  shall  be  gathered  in." 
This,  again,  was  but  the  echo  of  the  conference  of  last  year,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P.,  when  we  took  the  solemn  discussion  upon 
the  question,  "Are  the  results  of  the  sabbath  school  sj^stem,  in  the 
convei"sion  of  our  scholars  and  their  introduction  to  the  church,  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  exijectations  of  its  friends  ? "  a  discussion  which 
sent  us  home  humblei",  and,  I  hope,  better  men  than  we  came. 

Now  let  us  put  it  to  the  test.     What  do  we  believe  ? 

Do  we  believe  that  little  children  are  accountable  ? 

Do  we  believe  that  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  saved  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  lost  ? 

Do  we  believe  that  a  child  can  know  and  love,  and  that  a  man  can  do  no 
more  ? 

Do  we  believe  that  piety  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  head  ? — 
that  the  religion  of  our  schools  is  not  to  be  encimibered  with  the  perplexi- 
ties of  systematic  theologj'  ? 

Do  we  believe  and  expect  to  see  cliildren  buUt  up  as  lively  stones  into 
the  walls  of  Zion,  who  are  now  "stones  of  stumbling,  far  from  safety, 
crushed  within  her  gates  "  ? 

Are  we  acting  as  though  we  did  believe  that  out  cf  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  the  Most  High  had  promised  to  perfect  His  praise  ?  If  we 
have,  grace  to  say  now,  in  humble  dependence  upon  Him,  "Lord,  we 
believe,"  must  we  not  add  the  prayer,   "Help  thou  our  unbelief"  ? 

Were  we  wise  to  choose  the  right  season  for  impression  ;  if  we  accepted 
the  fact  that  "  there  is  far  less  probability  of  reaching  a  heart  cased  about 
by  the  ill  habit  of  years,  than  when  in  a  docile  condition,  then  we  should 
realize  the  saying  of  Baxter,  "If  parents  did  their  duty,  adult  conversion 
would  be  as  rare  as  now  it  is  common."  AVe  stand  in  loco  parentis.  We 
should  not  then  }"ear  complacently  of  reserving  "spiritual  means"  for 
the  higher  classes  and  the  senior  scholars ;  we  should  have  no  discussion  as 
to  tlie  suitable  age  ;  but  we  should  grant  the  axiom,  which  I  lay  down 
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again,  "  Wlicu  a  child  is  able  to  know  its  siu,  it  is  able  to  trust  its 
Saviour.  "When  old  enough  to  be  saved  by  faith,  it  is  old  enough  to  be 
lost  by  unbelief."  The  little  one  who  explained  to  a  brother  the  meaning 
of  prayer,  by  saying,  "Jesus  takes  our  prayers,  and  sets  them  to  rights, 
and  then  gives  them  to  His  Father,"  most  tinily  and  beautifully  taught 
its  meaning : — 

"  Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  miencuuibered  plan  !" 

Bretliren,  if  these  things  be  so,  then  let  us  lay  our  account  to  this — "We 
are  bound  to  seek  conversion  as  our  great  aim;  bound  by  every  obligation — 
to  our  God,  to  the  parent,  to  the  child,  to  our  own  conscience.  The  i^arent  is 
a  Christian — then  we  aid  parental  effort.  The  parent  is  ungodlj' — then  we 
attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  for  the  child,  and  to  check  the  pernicious 
influences  of  home.  Our  work  is  not  intellectual  cultiu'e,  but  religious 
appeal.  Our  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  ritual  and  ceremony  ;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  constraint  and  force  ; — the  children  may  be  dragged  or  driven 
to  school,  but  they  must  be  won  by  love,  and  drawn  by  the  cords  of  a  man. 

Tlie  husbandman  must  prepare  the  soil.  God  blesses  the  laboui's  of  the 
husbandman,  and  waters  and  enriches  the  earth  ;  and  He  is  not  unmindful 
to  forget  our  work.  The  tnie  prejiaration  of  the  heart  is  with  Him  ;  but 
■we  are  not  to  omit  or  to  undervalue  those  processes  which  awaken  interest, 
and  form  the  basis  for  impression.  For  impressions  are  nothing  without 
an  enlightened  understanding,  which  is  the  avenue  to  abiding  conviction. 
There  is  no  decision  of  character  about  a  man  who  is  for  ever  talking  of  his 
"idea,"  his  "notion,"  his  "impression."  You  gain  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment when  he  says,  "I  am  convinced,"  "  I  believe,"  "  I  know." 

We  are  not  left  to  provide  the  seed  ;  the  seed  is  the  "Word.  Our  duty  is 
to  sow  ;  and  that  sowing  is  by  broadcast,  as  in  general  exhortation  ;  and 
in  detail  (which  fanners  call  dibbling),  as  by  special,  indi\adual  teaching. 
We  need,  for  the  first,  a  Sunday  school  teaching  ministry;  for  the  latter, 
a  Sunday  school  teaching  j)nsloratc.  And  since  one  order  of  ministration 
is  better  than  two,  we  desire  to  see  for  every  class,  not  a  monitor  or  a 
substitute,  but  one  real,  pious,  earnest,  constant  teacher,  making  his  class 
liis  own ;  a  diligent  sower  of  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  tliat  this  individual  dealing  is  not  to  be 
accomplished  in  large,  crowded,  and  exposed  school-rooms.  We  need  to 
come  to  close  quarters ;  and  a  small  apartment  may  be  full  of  a  warm, 
spiritual  influence,  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  which  is  never  breathed  in  a 
spacious  area.  The  best  school  I  ever  saw  for  holy  work  and  pious  fruit 
was  in  a  house  with  many  rooms,  and  each  a  class-room.  It  was  a  conse- 
crated house,  and  as  full  of  wonders  as  the  Interpreter's  house  was  to  the 
astonished  Pilgrim.  Here  arc  wc,  bewailing  the  loss  of  elder  scholars — 
jriniig  way  to  unavailing  regrets  over  the  defection  of  our  young  men  and 
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women  ;  this  dwelling  was  full,  from  cellar  to  ceiling,  of  scholars  of  adult 
age,  retained  by  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  love,  manifested  in  a 
considerate  adaptation  of  the  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars, 
who,  being  something  more  than  children,  had  outgrown  the  provisions  of 
the  mere  school. 

"WTiere  are  our  catechumen  classes  ?  Among  our  "VVesleyan  friends  we 
do  find  them,  and  they  prove  at  once  a  glory  and  a  reward.  These  bretliren 
calculated,  in  1851,  that  out  of  400,000  cliildren,  one-tenth,  or  40,000, 
were  leaving  their  schools  every  year.  Tlie  fact  appalled  them.  Where 
do  they  go  ?  "  Not  to  our  chapels,"  was  the  reply  ;  "we  do  not  find  them 
in  our  society."  The  secret  was  soon  revealed,  and  the  remedy  applied. 
Now  classes  abound,  filled  by  pupils  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  taught  by  ministers,  or  pious  laymen,  "qualified  to  teach,  and  deskous 
to  improve  ;"  and  we  know  with  what  results. 

If  1  were  asked  to-day  what  is  our  great  want?  I  should  reply, 
"  Spiritual-mln'DEDness  in  our  teachers,  and  class-eooms  for  our  elder 
scholars."  How  did  the  revivals  of  religion  begin  in  America,  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not  by  ^he  existence  of  this  personal  piety,  and  the 
putting  forth  of  this  persoixal  efi"ort,  among  the  young.  Let  our  churches 
give  us,  not  new  school-rooms  so  much  as  class-rooms,  that  our 
teachers  may  "enter  in,"  and  "shut  to  the  door  ;"  there  let  them  realize 
the  secret  power  of  sympathy  in  study  and  in  prayer — the  j.lace,  workshop 
and  closet  alike,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  holiest  influences  and  the 
sweetest  recollections.  On  bended  knee,  in  the  small  apartment,  how 
many  will  feel  what  was  said  lately  by  a  scholar,  "  I  can  stand  anj'thing 
but  her  prayers ;  they  do  me  up. "  Give  lis  class-rooms  ;  there  let  the 
wonderful  power  of  womavUs  pleading  be  heard  in  prayer,  for  there  is  no 
law,  human  or  divine,  to  contravene  so  blessed  an  instrumentality. 

But  beyond  this,  and  beyond  the  school  itself,  we  want  outside  influence. 
We  must  follow  up  impression  if  we  want  to  see  conversion.  It  is  not  the 
well-directed  efi'ort  of  the  sabbath  day,  but  the  continuous  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  effort,  that  is  involved  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty. 
No  doubt  opportunities  are  few,  but  they  should  be  watched  and  seized  upon, 
and  created  if  they  do  not  arise.  If  parents  see  as  interested  in  their 
children  they  are  gratified ;  they  may,  at  times,  have  a  selfish  object  in 
allowing  our  \-isits, — never  mind  that,  a  great  point  is  gained  if  they  are 
willing  to  see  and  know  the  teacher.  Many  a  father  and  mother  find  the 
value  of  such  a  centre  of  interest,  and  many  times  are  we  constituted  a 
court  of  appeal,  when  unseemly  independence  in  the  boy  rises  into  open 
defiance  against  parental  authority.  Called  in  as  the  adviser,  we  remain, 
to  be  the  friend  and  counsellor ;  our  power  is  more  than  jjarental,  our 
example  is  poten+  for  good.  We  become  the  friend  for  this  world  and  for 
the  next.  We  are  permitted  to  lead  the  feet  of  the  youthful  pilgrim  into 
the  narrow  way,  and  we  must  ever  be  at  hand,  to  guide  in  perplexity,  and 
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to  reclaim  in  wandering.  Many  a  scholar  lias  been  kept  contentedly  at 
home,  when  disposed  to  break  up  the  early  ties  of  life  ;  many  have  been 
kept  above  the  billows,  when  trials  and  disappointments  have  well  nigh 
overwhelmed  them ;  and  many  lost  to  sight  by  removal  from  our  towns, 
have  been  held  in  check  by  that  magic  cord  of  correspondence  which  no 
age  can  render  unsuitable,  and  which  no  geographical  boundary  can  limit. 

If  our  young  people  leave  us  still  unrenewed,  what  a  blessed  mode  of 
retaining  our  hold,  strengthening  our  influence,  and  clinging  Avith  an  unre- 
linquished gi'asj)  to  such  as  are  yet  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity !  If  converted, 
how  high  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  commend  the  weak  one,  "a  stranger  in 
a  strange  place,"  to  some  christian  friend!  "Without  this,  our  work  is  not 
lialf  accomplished ;  we  miss  our  reward,  and  our  faith  fails  us.  We  cry 
out  for  proofs  of  success  ;  they  abound,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  — we 
have  sown  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  evening  we  have  withheld  our  hand. 

Brethren,  I  have  done ;  and  yet  the  subject  is  before  you  in  its  unre- 
vealed  importance.  The  theme  is  one  of  the  highest  interest ;  it  claims, 
and  it  has  had  accorded  to  it,  the  first  )jlace  in  your  consideration.  It  has 
been  mine  to  invite  you  to  an  earnest,  solemn  discussion.  God  grant  you 
His  blessing  upon  your  deliberations,  and  His  aid  in  carr)-ing  out  your 
resolutions.  Yet  one  word  more,  and  that  in  the  j^rivate  ear  of  our  delegates 
and  teachers.  Is  not  this  a  time  for  searching  of  heart — "a  daj?^  to  afflict 
our  souls"  ?  If  our  success  is  small,  is  it  not  that  oiir  aim  is  low  ?  If  om* 
effort  is  weak,  is  it  not  "according  to  our  faith"?  The  secret  lies  with 
ourselves.  Let  us  be  jealous  for  our  steadfastness,  our  holiness,  our 
increased  devotedness.  Some  of  us  did  i"un  well ;  who  hath  Idndered  us  ? 
When  converted,  we  sought  to  strengthen  our  brethren.  We  had  a  desire, 
but  it  was  only  a  sudden  impulse.  AVe  need  a  re-conversion — we  need  a 
fresh  baptism  from  on  high  !  In  this  busy  rush  of  daily  duty,  this  grinding 
toil  of  excessive  occupation,  do  we  not  stand  in  danger  of  being  elbowed 
out  of  our  spirituality  ? — are  we  not  ceasing  to  pray  ? — ceasing  to  hear  ?— 
ceasing  to  study  ? — ceasing  to  believe  ?  Oh,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  ran 
with  the  multitude  to  do  evil ;  there  is  danger  in  hastening  with  them 
oven  to  do  good.  In  the  multiplicity  of  public  engagements  we  become 
over-busied,  over-taxed,  over-done,  and  we  lose  our  sweet  relish  for  holy 
tilings.  Let  us  beware  of  teaching  without  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher  ; 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  while  all  things  were  ready,  we  were  not  ready. 
Let  us  this  day  confess  our  sins,  and  this  day  renew  our  vows,  and,  "for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
wliich  arc  before,"  let  us  "press  toward  the  mark  for  the  pri;;e  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  much  delighted  in  listening  to  the 
paper  ju.st  read,  and  wliich  breathed  christian  love  in  almost  every  sentence. 
He  sincerely  hoped  they  would  all  benefit  by  it,  and  examine  their  own 
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hearts  to  ascertain  that  that  blessed  spirit  of  love,  Avliich  had  heen  so 
eloquently  spoken  of,  was  the  ruling  and  animating  principle  within  them. 
It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  some  Sunday  school  teachers  sought  rather 
to  exalt  themselves,  and  to  parade  their  own  superior  knowledge,  rather 
than  to  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Alderman  Oldhaji,  of  Macclesfield,  said  he  was  himself  a  monument 
of  the  value  of  Sunday  schools.  There  was  no  man  living  Avho  was  more 
indebted  to  those  institutions  than  he  was.  He  had  been  connected  with 
them  for  more  than  sixty  j-ears,  and  felt  as  profound  a  conviction  of  their 
imjiortauce,  and  as  deep  an  interest  in  their  prosperit}'',  as  ever  he  did. 
He  thought  there  was  much  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  these  schools,  and  especiciUy  would  he  urge  the  necessity  of 
punctuality.  If  order  were  not  maintained  in  the  school,  the  time  was 
much  wasted,  and  before  the  teachers  could  well  get  to  their  work,  it  was 
time  to  break  up  and  go  to  a  place  of  worship.  He  had  known  one  school 
open  at  half-past  eleven  and  closed  at  a  quarter  to  twelve.  He  was  glad 
that  the  question  before  the  meeting  had  been  thus  early,  as  befitted  its 
importance,  taken  into  consideration.  He  had  seen  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating in  the  youthful  mind  th..  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  he  fully  believed  that  very  little  children  might  become 
converted  to  Christ.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  was  adapted  to  all  ages 
and  capacities,  and  its  divine  teachings  were  within  the  reach  of  the 
meanest  understanding.  The  social  results  of  Sunday  school  teaching  were 
manifested  at  the  present  moment  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  patience 
with  which  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  borne  by  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow-coimtrymen.  Forty  years  ago,  such  distress  would 
have  caused  riots  in  every  town  each  market  day,  and  there  would  have 
been  hardly  one  factoiy  which  had  been  closed  where  the  windows  and 
machinery  would  not  be  broken.  There  was  no  such  thing  heard  of  now ; 
but  the  sufferings  which  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  were  called  upon 
to  endure  were  borne  with  patience  and  resignation.  He  attributed  this 
social  change  to  the"influence  of  the  instruction  wliich  large  numbers  of 
these  men  had  acquired  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  "VVainwright,  of  Bradford,  looked  upon  the  teaclung  of  the  Sunday 
school  as  twofold.  It  bore  a  relation  to  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
liumanit}^  on  the  other,  and  the  more  they  looked  at  their  work,  the  more 
it  would  commend  itself  to  them  in  this  twofold  aspect.  In  reference  to 
the  first,  their  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  children ;  in  reference  to 
the  second,  it  was  the  placing  of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  minds  of  their 
scholars.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  was  God's  work,  and  He  had  promised 
that  if  teachers  laboured  faithfully  in  His  cause,  He  would  bestow  the 
blessing.  Seeing  this  was  God's  work,  he  thought  they  sometimes  confused 
the  matter  by  speaking  of  the  end  of  their  own  labour  being  conversion. 
Their  duty  was  to  be  continually  placing  Christ  before  the  children  in 
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their  classes,  as  tlie  Saviour  who  came  to  die  for  sinners ;  and  vrhatever 
might  be  the  special  topic  of  their  lesson,  it  should  be  made  to  bear  upon 
this  great  truth. 

llev.  A.  W.  Hekitage,  of  the  Cotswold  Union,  thought  that  teachers 
shouM  extend  their  connection  with  the  scholars  to  a  later  period  than  the 
age  of  childhood,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  presence  their 
ijiUuence  over  them  till  they  arrived  at  maturity.  In  the  school  with 
which  he  was  identified,  they  had  more  than  one  scholar  above  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  in  some  other  schools  with  Avhich  he  was  acquainted,  the 
a^lults  might  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Tliey  had  adopted  the  plan  of  having 
separate  class-rooms,  and  their  aim  was  to  bring  the  scholai's  under  direct 
religious  influence,  leaving  to  the  day  schools  the  duty  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  Word.  There  was  one  point,  he  thought,  of 
special  importance,  and  that  was  the  necessity  of  following  the  scholars, 
when  they  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  distant  localities,  and  of  giving 
them  letters  of  introduction  to  the  ministers  or  Sunday  school  teacher's  of 
the  place.  He  had  seen  great  pi'actical  good  arising  from  the  adoption  of 
this  course. 

Mr.  FiKTH,  of  Leicester,  saidilie  paper  just  read  refeiTed  to  the  indiffe- 
rence of  parents  to  the  rehgious  instruction  of  their  children.  The  state- 
ment, however,  was  coupled  with  the  encouraging  remark  that,  though 
indifferent,  they  were  not  often  found  to  oppose  those  who  sought  to  impart 
it.  He  was  afraid  that,  to  some  extent,  the  teachers  themselves  were 
sometimes  to  blame  for  this  indifference.  They  did  not  seek  to  comprehend 
fully  the  great  object  set  before  them.  If  they  did,  their  hearts  would  be 
full  of  earnestness  and  love,  and  they  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  make 
their  work  successful.  It  struck  him  that  too  often  teachers  fancied  that 
when  children  came  into  the  school  they  must  necessarily  go  through  the 
infant  and  all  the  other  classes  till  they  reached  the  senior  cLass,  before 
directly  appealing  to  their  hearts  on  religious  subjects.  This  was  a  great 
mistake,  because,  as  soon  as  a  child  became  conscious  of  guilt, — and  who 
could  saj'  how  early  in  life  that  might  be  ? — he  was  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand God's  method  for  delivering  him  from  it.  If  this  conviction  were 
cherished,  and  allowed  to  have  its  proper  influence,  he  was  persuaded  there 
would  not  be  so  gieat  an  exodus  of  elder  scholars  from  our  Sunday  schools 
continually  going  on,  and  over  which  they  had  so  often  to  lament.  Let 
the  teacher  keep  the  great  object  of  his  work  in  view  in  all  the  classes, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  not  allow  the  children  to  grow  up  until 
they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  before  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
them  on  sjiiritual  subjects,  but  seek,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
entrance  into  the  school,  to  win  them  to  Chri.st. 

Mr.  Tow.SKKXi),  of  Halifax,  said  the  remarks  in  the  paper  about  love 
made  him  think  of  many  teachers  who  tried  to  act  upon  that  principle,  but 
missed  their  way  in  the  method  of  showing  it.     It  was  not  by  attempting 
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to  gi'atify  the  children,  but  by  bringing  a  loving  spirit  into  tbeir  work,  tliat 
they  could  alone  hope  to  succeed  ;  and  to  do  that  they  must  be  much  in 
the  company  of  their  Master,  in  His  word  and  in  prayer.  He  quite  con- 
curred in  the  remark,  that  in  this  busy  age  many  good  pvu'poses  and  desires 
were  checked,  and  tlieir  development  retarded,  by  the  engagements  of  life. 
But  seeing  that  the  Sunday  school  teacher  could  not  avoid  contact  with  the 
world,  he  must  be  a  man  of  self-denial,  and  imitate  the  example  of  his 
Lord,  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  Father's  wDl,  "rose  a  great  while  before 
day. "  With  many  teachers  this  was  a  necessity,  if  they  would  hold  that 
commimion  with  God  which  was  to  fit  them  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties.  The  idea  of  the  minister  and  the  pastor  being  combined  in 
•one  teacher  was  not  always  practicable,  but  possibly  the  end  suggested 
might  be  secured  by  the  combined  efforts  of  two  friends  of  kindred  spirit. 
With  respect  to  unconverted  teachers,  some  hard  things  were  sometimes 
said  of  them,  but  he  would  urge  upon  the  friends  that  they  should  avoid 
too  severe  remarks,  which  were  calculated  to  grieve  and  dishearten  many 
to  whom  they  might,  by  a  different  course,  be  the  means  of  doing  good.  It 
would  be  one  blessed  result  of  tliis  conference  if  the  teachers  now  assembled 
ishould  return  home  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that  God  would  convert  every 
teacher  in  their  schools. 

Eev.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Calais,  wished  to  express  his  very  decided  opinion, 
that  the  way  in  which  the  great  object  of  Sunday  schools  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  writer  of  the  pa]ier  was  preferable  to  the  way  in  which  it 
had  been  treated  of  by  succeeding  speakers.  He  considered  the  presentation 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  means  rather  than  as  the  object.  He  did  not  mean 
to  sa}'^  the  teacher  did  not  purpose  to  present  Christ  when  he  met  his 
scholars,  but  he  was  afraid,  if  they  looked  at  that  as  the  object  rather 
than  as  the  means  by  which  the  child  could  be  saved,  they  would  not  go 
further,  whereas  they  had  something  behind  and  bej'^ond  that  in  view, 
Aaz.,  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  He  thought  they  were  all  agreed,  and  he 
thanked  God  for  the  conviction,  that  the  impartation  of  secular  knowledge 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Sunday  school.  In  France  this  persuasion  was 
so  general,  that,  except  in  three  or  four  instances,  even  reading  was  not 
taught.  Tlie  danger  they  now  had  to  meet  M^as  the  probability  that  the 
imparting  of  religious  knowledge,  rather  than  the  personal  conversion  of 
the  children,  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  object  of  the  Institrition. 
He  had  seen  instances  of  this  in  France  over  and  over  again,  and  had  heard 
the  remark  made,  "  How  precious  is  the  sabbath  school,  because  in  it  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  is  taught  !"  and  he  was  considered  the 
best  teacher  who  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  those  facts.  The 
man  who  could  tell  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  chrono- 
logical order,  who  could  give  the  dates  of  the  Epistles,  or  produce  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels,  was  sometimes  considered  thoroughly  qualified  as 
3.  Sunday  school  teacher.     Novn,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  they  might  be 
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able  to  impart  a  great  deal  of  religious  knowledge  and  of  bible  truth,  and 
yet  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  of  Sunday  school  teaching.  Leaving  aside 
secular  knowledge  altogether,  they  must  not  think  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  religion  was  all  they  had  to  communicate.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  not  only  was  conversion  the  object  of  the  Simday  school,  but  when 
the  child  was  converted,  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  not  at  an  end.  It 
was  a  question  which  here  in  England  would  have  to  be  thought  of,  how  to 
train  and  teach  those  who  had  by  the  grace  of  God  been  converted,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  become  every  day  stronger  and  better  Christians. 

Mr.  Hadland,  of  Surrey  Chapel,  said  he  was  much  gratified  in  listening 
to  the  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  hoped  they  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it  in  print,  and  praying  over  it  before  a  throne  of  grace. 
One  thought  struck  him  while  Mr.  Reed  was  proceeding,  and  he  was  afraid 
it  would  be  left  out  of  the  paper,  but  it  came  in  perhaps  the  best  because 
the  last  place,  and  that  was  the  bearing  of  some  members  present  upon  the 
object  referred  to.  He  was  speaking  now  to  superintendents  and  secre- 
taries of  schools,  to  representatives  and  delegates,  and  he  was  fearful  that, 
too  often,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  what  teachers  they  had, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  at  th^same  time,  but  little  what  rulers  they  them- 
selves were.  Were  they  really  fitted  for,  and  were  their  minds  duly 
impressed  with,  the  responsibility  of  the  work  committed  to  them  ?  For 
himself,  after  long  service  in  the  cause,  he  felt  that  he  was  an  unprofitable 
servant,  and  had  come  exceedingly  below  the  standard  of  what  such  an 
officer  should  be.  They  all  needed  more  of  the  mind  of  their  Lord  and 
Ma.ster,  and  if  teachers  and  superintendents  were  more  imbued  with  His 
spirit,  their  schools  would  become,  not  jilaces  of  teaching,  but  nurseries  for 
souls.  Let  them  ask  themselves  how  often  they  lifted  up  their  hearts  in 
prayer  that  not  one  of  the  souls  committed  to  them  might  remain  uncon- 
verted ;  and  whether  their  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  was 
what  it  should  be  ;  and  let  them  "travail  in  birth"  for  their  scholars' 
souls.  Let  them  ask  what  hindrance  might  not  their  own  want  of  ardent 
piety,  and  their  littleness  of  faith,  be  to  the  cause  which  they  desired  to 
promote.  Let  them  test  their  compassion  for  souls,  their  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  their  work,  and  their  zeal  for  its  accomplishment,  by  their 
diligent  attendance,  their  preparation  for  duty,  and  their  prayers  in  the 
school-room.  Would  those  who  witnessed  their  conduct — would  those  who 
listened  to  their  prayers,  be  able  to  say,  "Tliat  man  is  resolved  that  every 
one  of  his  scholars  shall  be  converted  to  Chri.st"  ?  "Was  their  mode  of 
speaking  fer\-cnt  and  kind  ?  Before  their  brethren,  what  influence  did  their 
conversation  have  ?  and  was  it  likely  to  stir  up  in  them  earnest  love  and 
sjnnpathy  for  souls  ?  If  their  scholars  were  to  be  converted,  it  must  be  by 
looking  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  brought  to  this 
through  the  guidance  and  in.struction  of  the  teacher,  there  must  be  time 
and  ojiportunity  for  it.     After  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  he 
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Avas  prepared  to  say,  tliat  -wlieu  the  officers  of  the  school  were  what  tliey 
oiight  to  be,  there  would  he  a  better  attendance  at  the  school  on  Sundaj- 
morning.  Let  them  have  class-rooms,  by  all  means,  but  he  believed  there 
M-ere  many  members  of  churches  who  would  receive  the  senior  scholars  into 
tlieir  own  rooms  if  the  pastors  did  but  ask  them. 

Mr.  Hugh  Owen*  said,  reference  had  been  made  to  the  great  importance 
of  retaining  the  senior  scholars.  'Nov.;  they  all  knew  very  well  that  youths 
as  the}'^  advanced  in  life  were  anxious  to  become  men  all  at  once.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  senior  scholars  should  be  collected  in  classes  by  them- 
selves. The  great  difficulty  in  doing  that  arose  from  the  fact  that  these 
youths  did  not  like  to  feel  that  they  were  still  scholars.  "What  was  there- 
fore necessaiy,  as  he  thought,  was  to  adopt  generally  the  plan  pursued  in 
"Wales — viz.,  to  collect  the  adults  in  classes,  and  introduce  these  youths, 
along  with  the  men  and  women,  into  them.  There  would  not  be  found 
the  practical  difficulties  in  this  matter  which  at  first  sight  might  appear. 
The  plan  suggested  by  the  last  speaker,  of  inviting  the  senior  scholars  to 
the  houses  of  members  of  the  church,  appeared  a  desirable  one.  He  had 
himself,  for  some  time,  had  the  happiness  of  conducting  a  class  of  adults, 
composed  of  cab-drivers,  and  he  was  satisfied,  from  his  experience,  that 
Sundaj'  school  instruction  might  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to  bring 
ultimately  large  classes  of  the  adult  population,  as  well  as  children, 
under  scriptural  instniction  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  naistake  among  English 
friends  was,  that  when  they  got  the  adults  together  they  attempted  to 
preach.  They  read  a  chapter,  and  then  gave  a  kind  of  expository  address, 
with  which  the  people  got  weary.  The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to 
preach,  but  merely  to  elicit  the  sentiments  of  his  class  ;  get  into  familiar 
talk  with  them  about  the  Scriptures,  and  make  them  feel  that  tliej'  had 
themselves  something  to  do  with  the  work  of  teaching.  He  was  convinced 
that  it  would  be  of  immense  service  if  the  attention  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  were  directed  more  to  adult  Sunday  school  teaching. 

Mr.  Fraxklix,  of  Birmingham,  said,  in  the  midland  counties  two  con- 
ferences had  been  held  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  School  Education,  and  the 
question  which  had  arisen  was  as  to  the  practical  results  of  such  conferences. 
He  hoped  something  practical  would  arise  out  of  the  present  conference. 
"With  respect  to  the  separate  class  system,  he  would  throw  out  a  hint  or 
two.  It  was  a  verj'  common  thing,  in  the  present  age,  that  the  individual 
was  lost  in  the  multitude,  and  there  could  be  no  question  that  in  the  hum 
and  buzz  of  a  large  school  the  individual  attention  of  the  scholars  could  not 
be  secured  so  completely  as  was  desirable.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore, 
that  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  secure  separate  rooms  for  the  senior 
classes,  if  they  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  juvenile  members  also.  With 
regard  to  secular  education,  although  he  admitted  it  should  form  no  part 
of  the  engagements  ^f  the  sabbath,  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  bj-  the  teachers,  and  that  arrangements  should, 
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if  possible,  l>e  made  to  reach  the  chihlren  during  tlie  week.  In  Birming- 
ham, schohirs  had  been  witlidrawn  from  the  sabbath  school  b}-  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  them  by  another  body  to  give  them  socnlar  instruction. 
Let  Sunday  school  teachers,  if  they  could  not  conscientiously  give  such 
instruction  during  the  sabbath,  establish  week-day  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  it  was  necessar}'.  He  had,  Avith  others,  tried  the  plan,  and 
they  had  some  thirty-five  or  forty  children  in  a  Tuesday  evening  class. 

Rev.  F.  S.  De  Hass,  of  Xew  York,  as  the  representative  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  was  extremely 
pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  with  the  admirable 
pa])er  which  had  been  read.  The  great  object  of  Sunday  schools  was  two- 
fold,— first,  the  salvation  of  the  scholars  ;  and  secondly,  the  establishment 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world.  AVith  reference  to  gi^^ng  secular 
instiiiction,  he  regarded  it  as  profanity  to  introduce  it  in  the  Sunday 
school.  If  the  children  could  not  otherwise  obtain  secular  instruction,  let 
such  steps  as  those  just  recommended  be  adopted.  That  the  world  was  to 
be  converted  to  God  admitted  of  no  question  and  no  scepticism.  "When 
Chi'ist  entered  on  His  great  mission,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  success, 
and  that  which  had  Omnipotence  to  back  it  could  not  fail,  whether  we  in 
this  generation  lived  to  see  it  or  not.  Christ,  when  He  entered  on  the 
work,  like  a  skilful  general,  surveyed  the  whole  field  before  him,  and 
counted  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  He  knew  that  He  should  be  the  first  to 
fall  in  the  gi-eat  conflict,  and  He  did  fall,  though,  thanks  be  to  God,  He 
rose  again.  He  knew  that  thousands  of  His  followers  would  fall,  but  the 
world  must  be  redeemed  ;  Satan's  power  must  be  broken,  the  dignity  of 
heaven  must  be  maintained,  at  every  sacrifice.  Not  only  was  the  world  to 
be  converted,  but  it  was  to  be  converted  under  human  instrumentality. 
Under  the  present  dispensation,  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  our  race 
depended  instrumentally  upon  human  effort.  And  not  only  so,  but  he 
held  that  the  world  was  to  be  converted  in  childhood.  It  was  when  the 
human  being  was  young,  and  susceptible  of  impression,  that  the  principles 
of  divine  truth  were  to  be  implanted  in  the  mind.  A  lady's  hand  might 
train  the  tender  plant  upon  the  trellis-work,  where  it  would  cling  in  spite 
of  midnight  wind  and  stoiTU ;  and  just  so  human  instrumentality  might 
train  infant  minds  around  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  such  impressions 
would  be  received  a,s  should  never  be  effaced.  He  remembered  travelling 
once  in  Ireland,  and  seeing  a  man  "budtling."  He  took  the  tender  buds 
of  some  superior  apple  tree,  and  inserted  them  in  incisions  made  in  another 
tree,  which  otherwi.se  would  have  borne  no  fruit  at  all.  And  the  cliristian 
teacher's  work  was  to  take  the  buds  from  the  tree  of  life  and  insert  them 
in  the  young  mind,  so  that  it  might  be  made  to  produce  fruit  to  life  eternal. 
Tlic  mis.sion  of  the  Sunday  .school  was  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist — to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  report  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged,  from  which  he  found  that  during  tlic  last  fifteen 
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3'^ears  they  had  had  233,777  Sunday  scholars  converted.  Let  them  think 
of  that ! — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls  converted  to  God  through  the 
instrumentahty  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  one  denomination  in  fifteen  years. 
If  they  could  read  the  reports  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the  church,  they 
would  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  vast  spiritual  results  of  the  labours 
of  Sunday  school  teachers  in  America.  He  believed  the  Sunday  school  to 
be  the  chief  means  for  effecting  juvenile  conversions.  By  what  other 
agency  could  they  reach  the  masses  ?  They  could  not  plant  churches  in 
many  localities,  but  they  could  everywhere  gather  the  little  ones  in  some 
attic  or  basement  story,  and  train  them  up  for  Christ.  In  America  they 
were  founding  little  mission  schools  everywhere,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands were  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  instruction. 

Major-General  j^lexaxdeu,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  imdertook 
the  presidency  of  the  meeting,  tipon  the  retirement  of  Alderman  Abbiss. 

Mr.  GooDALL,  of  Leeds,  said  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  upon  the 
subject  almost  entirely  accorded  with  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Keed. 
He  beUeved  the  great  and  almost  the  only  work  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  the  scholars,  and  those  teachers  who  tried  to 
do  more  than  this  would,  he  thought,  most  signally  fail.  He  had  seen 
teachers  bring  to  the  Sunday  school  illusti-ations  of  the  lives  of  great  men, 
and  such  things,  and  the  invariable  result  of  the  practice  had  been  to 
empty  the  classes  ;  while  others,  whose  whole  heart  was  bent  upon  the 
exliibition  of  gospel  truth,  and  its  enforcement  upon  the  hearts  of  their 
scholars,  had  gathered  around  them  large  numbers  of  children,  who  listened 
to  their  instruction  with  attention  and  earnestness.  His  heart  had  bled 
sometimes  to  hear  teachers  dwelling  upon  things  of  this  world,  and  he  had 
prayed  for  them  that  God  would  convert  their  hearts,  for  he  felt  persuaded 
that  such  men  were  strangers  to  the  power  of  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
Teachers  had  need  to  labour  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  solemn  respon- 
sibility, for  to  them  was  committed,  in  the  youths  around  them,  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  the  future  men  and  women  of  England.  Let 
them  seek  to  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  upon  those  young  hearts,  and  if 
they  did  that  thej'-  would  be  successful.  He  did  not  despise  nor  recom- 
mend that  secular  instruction  should  be  overlooked.  In  Leeds  they  had 
found  great  advantage  in  setting  apart  a  room  for  the  use  of  their  senior 
scholars,  in  which  they  could  meet  during  the  week  and  discuss  topics 
amongst  themselves.  In  this  way  they  were  made  to  feel  that  the  school 
was  their  home,  and  thej'^  were  kept  away  from  the\baneful  influence  of 
the  tavern. 

Mr.  Somerset,  of  Doncaster,  said  he  was  so  ignorant  of  the  topics  which 
came  before  other  Sunday  schools,  that  until  he  attended  a  conference  at 
Bradford  two  years  ago  he  had  never  supposed  for  one  moment  the  idea 
was  entertained  tha*-  Sunday  school  teachers  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  the  conversion  of  their  scholars.     To  his  astonishment,  however,  he 
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heard  a  minister  state  there  that  tliis  was  not  the  primary  end  of  their 
hihours ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  that  opiuion  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  gi"eat  body  of  teachers  present.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
i)aper  read  by  Mr.  Eeed,  but  he  thought  there  was  one  omission  in  it.  !Mt. 
lieed  referred  to  the  visiting  of  parents,  but  did  not  say  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  In  Doncaster  the)^  had  two  visitors,  whose  business  it  was  to  call 
upon  all  absentees  from  the  school ;  but  his  own  opinion  was  that  every 
teacher  should  be  the  visitor  of  his  own  class.  If  this  were  done,  a  great 
step  would  be  taken  to  secure  that  co-operation  between  parents  and 
teachers  which  was  so  extremely  desirable.  As  to  select  classes,  he 
remarked  that  ia  theu*  schools  they  never  thought  of  giving  special  religious 
instruction  except  to  senior  scholars,  who  were  taken  into  a  separate  room. 
He  felt  that  this  was  not  the  right  thing,  but  that  all  should  have  that 
advantage  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  get  pei^sons  to  undeitake  the  work. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Hull,  said  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  of  one  opinion  as  to 
the  great  object  of  Sunday  school  teaching,  the  only  difference  which 
existed  between  them  was  as  to  the  best  motle  of  attaining  it.  If  their 
object  was  to  convert  souls,  then  all  their  instrumentality  should  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  he  held  that  they  should  employ 
exclusively  converted  teachers.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  call  in  a  man  to  teach  the  science  of  salvation  who  was  himself 
unacquainted  with  its  first  principles,  who  had  never  been  led  to  the  foot- 
stool of  the  divine  mercy,  who  was  personally  ignorant  of  the  Saviour,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  truths  he  liad  to  teach  except  in  theory.  Was  it 
surprising  that  too  often  the  object  they  desired  to  secure  was  unattained  ? 
He  thought  attention  should  be  directed  to  this  very  important  point.  He 
would  not  rudely  interfere  with  the  present  arrangements  of  the  school,  and 
put  out  those  who  had  not  given  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart,  but  he 
would  have  them  insist  upon  it  as  a  qualification— an  indispensable 
<j,ualification — that  all  future  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  be  made 
from  those  who  had  made  a  public  profession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Children  were  very  observant,  and  quick  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  the 
teacher  during  the  week,  and  where  they  saw  it,  they  would  necessarily 
conclude  that  religion  was  of  little  value,  and  not  worthy  of  their  attention 
and  regard. 

General  Alexandeu  said  the  remarks  made  during  the  morning  seemed 
all  to  converge  to  one  point,  which  was  that  the  glorj*  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  children  was  the  great  end  and  aim  of  tlieir  instnictions,  and  that 
that  would  be  the  result  of  their  labouns,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
f^pirit,  if  they  were  faithful  to  their  duty.  The  great  lesson  which  every 
living  soul  liad  to  learn  was  that  which  <  'hrist  taught  to  Nicodcmus,  — a  man 
learned  in  the  law,  and  wise  in  the  Scriptures,  — "  Ve  must  be  l)oni  again." 
He  sy)okc  with  respect  and  deference  in  the  presence  of  ministers  of  religion 
and  cxi>erienced  christian  brethren  when  he  urged  upon  them  that  unle.s.s 
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they  continually  referred  to  that  great  doctiine,  and  laid  that  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  their  teaching — "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God" — all  their  instructions  would  be  valueless,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  Speaking  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school,  he  referred  to  the  practice  of  a  dearlj*  beloved  friend  and 
experienced  christian  minister,  who  used  to  assemble  the  teachers  previous 
to  the  sabbath  to  talk  over  and  seek  all  the  information  they  could  upon 
the  lessons  to  be  inculcated  in  the  classes,  by  which  means  the  teachers 
went  to  their  work  better  qualified  and  prepared  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
truth.  In  dealing  with  their  scholars,  they  must  not  mistake  conviction  of 
sin  for  conversion.  He  had  been  privileged  to  meet  sometimes  a  class  of 
young  women,  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  his  wife,  and  had  often 
seen  the  tear  of  emotion  fall  down  their  cheeks,  but  he  had  never  mistaken 
that  for  conversion,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  indicate  a  state  of  mind 
which  would  end  in  it.  Some  he  knew  were  converted,  but  others,  he 
feared,  were  not.  Let  teachers  hail  the  signs  of  conscience  being  excited, 
for  there  was  hope  of  such  a  soul. 

Mr.  Eeed,  in  closing  the  conversation,  said  if  there  had  not  been  much 
discussion,  it  was  because  there  was  almost  perfect  unanimity.  The 
subject  did  not  need  discussion,  for  happily  no  issue  had  been  raised.  No 
one  had  attacked  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down  ;  it  was  accepted  as 
settled.  And  now  they  would  go  away,  he  hoped,  to  do  something.  They 
had  not  passed  any  formal  resolution,  but  he  ti-usted  there  would  be  a  deep 
resolve  in  every  spirit  to  strive  to  do  something  in  the  matter.  If  he  were 
asked  again  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  are  the  cliief  needs  of 
the  Sunday  school  in  the  present  day  ?  he  would  say,  "  Spiritual-mindedness 
in  our  teachers,  and  separate  accommodation  for  our  senior  scholars." 

The  Doxologj'  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


afteejS^oois^  sitting. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  singing  the  following  hymn  : — 

"Here,  gi-acious  God,  beneath  Thy  feet, 
Friends  to  the  young,  and  Thee,  we  mp^t ; 
Joined  by  the  cord  of  mutual  love, 
Bound  by  our  common  Friend  above. 

"  Our  hearts  Thy  throne  of  grace  address  ; 
Smile  on  our  schools — the  children  bless  ; 
AVhilst  we  our  humble  labours  blend, 
Thy  glorious  kingdom  to  extend. 

* '  May  wisdom,  zeal,  and  love  inspire 
Our  bosoms  with  their  purest  fire  ; 
While  faith  on  Thine  ovm  word  relies, 
And  hope  looks  joyful  to  the  skies." 

After  which,  the  Eev  T.  Lessey  engaged  in  prayer. 
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Mr.  Hartley  read  a  letter  from  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  regretting 
that,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  unable  to  attend  and  preside  at 
this  sitting  of  the  Convention  ;  and  moved  that  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Salford, 
take  the  chair,  which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  offered  a  few  remarks  in  introducing 

Mr.  R.  N.  C0LLIN.S,  author  of  the  "Teacher's  Companion, "  who  read  the 
following  paper  upon 

"Sunday  School  Classification." 

We  each  live  in  a  world  of  our  own. 

The  numberless  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  are  different  from  varied 
points  of  view,  and  they  are  indefinitely  multiplied  and  varied  by  the 
powers  of  vision  in  different  individuals,  and  still  further  by  the  powers 
and  capabilities  of  the  same  individuals  at  different  periods  of  life. 

One  man  walks  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art,  but  he  is  unmoved ; 
he  is  surrounded  by  forms  and  colours  that  enchant  others,  yet  he  sees 
little  to  admire.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own.  Another  walks  over  a 
desolate  heath,  or  among  uncovered  rocks,  — he  is  filled  with  delight ;  ' '  every 
stone,"  every  tiny  plant,  "  contains  a  folio  volume,  where  he  can  read,  and 
read,  and  read  again,  and  still  find  something  new."  He,  too,  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own. 

Beauty  and  desolation  are  convertible  terms.  The  desolation  is  only 
apparent,  not  real.  Beauty,  as  seen  by  an  uncultivated  man,  is  verj'^ 
limited,  both  in  character  and  extent.  An  educated  mind  could  rise  much 
higher,  and  dive  much  deeper  ;  and  even  the  same  individual  at  an  advanced 
period  of  existence  could  discover  manifold  beauties  which  had  previously 
been  unseen. 

These  general  truths  are  applicable  to  our  work.  The  Sunday  school 
system  has  numberless  forms  and  aspects  ;  and  if  we  have  the  capabilities 
to  discover  them,  its  least  inviting  portions  are  full  of  life,  and  interest, 
and  beauty. 

Another  truth.  The  terms  largeness  and  smallness  are  almost  as  con- 
vertible as  those  of  beauty  and  desolation. 

The  fly  is  diminutive  if  compared  with  an  elephant ;  but  the  fly  is 
enormous  when  contrasted  vrith  creatures  who  can  exist  by  hundreds  in  a 
single  drop  of  water.  So  with  the  varied  parts  which  make  up  the  Sunday 
school  system.  The  subject  allotted  to  me  this  afternoon  is  insignificant 
if  compared  with  the  topic  of  the  morning  ;  but  when  contrasted  with  the 
evanescent  gold  and  glitter  of  earth,  it  rises  at  once  into  dignity  and 
importance,  and  deserves  and  demands  at  our  hands  the  most  extended 
and  painstaking  investigation. 

One  other  brief  statement.  TTlo  extent  of  our  pleasure,  while  contem- 
plating the  beauties  of  nature,  of  science,  or  of  art,  is  only  bounded  by  our 
knowledge,  our  capabilitica,  and  our  love. 
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The  fly  and  the  elephant  drink  at  the  same  river,  but  the  amount  of  the 
libation  is  very  different.  The  pleasurable  sensations  of  the  sagacious 
elephant  are  comparatively  large ;  but,  however  great,  they  are  far  over- 
topped by  those  of  the  fainting  christian  jnlgrim  who  drinks  at  the  same 
broad,  crystal,  flowing  stream,  and  who,  as  he  gratefully  slakes  his  thirst, 
uplifts  his  heart,  and  prays  for  further  supplies  of  that  water  which  Christ 
gives,  and  which  "shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  ever- 
lasting life."  The  fly,  the  elephant,  and  the  pilgrim,  each  lives  in  a  world' 
of  its  own.  The  broad,  deep,  crystal  stream  still  flows  on,  though  they 
all  drink,  and  drink,  and  drink  again. 

Dear  fellow-labourers,  are  not  these  general  truths  and  statements 
strictly  applicable  to  ourselves  and  to  our  work  ?  Has  the  Sunday  school 
system  numberless  forms  and  aspects  of  beauty  to  us  ?  Are  we  able  so  to 
grasp  the  vastness  of  the  heaven-born  system  as  to  give  even  to  its  minor 
parts  their  true  relative  importance  ?  Are  we  drinking  to  the  full  from  its 
broad,  deep,  ever-flowing  stream  1  Are  our  pleasures  in  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  not  only  great  when  compared  with  those  of  others,  but  are  they 
great  when  contrasted  with  those  which  we  once  enjoyed  ?  If  the  subject 
of  classification  in  Sunday  schoois  lie  dry,  meagre,  and  uninteresting,  is  it 
not  so  because  the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  our  capabilities,  and  our  love, 
is  limited,  and  feeble,  and  uninfluential  ? 

If  we  ardently  love  the  Sunday  school,  and  recognize  its  supreme 
mportance, — if  we  throw  ourselves  heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the 
afternoon, — if,  like  the  bee,  we  settle  down  and  gather  honey  instead  of 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  we  shall  discover  that  the  close,  earnest, 
practical  discussion  of  the  topic  of  Sunday  school  classification  is  neither 
barren  nor  unfruitful,  but  we  shall  find  that  we  each  live  in  a  world  of  our 
own, — that  the  least  inviting  parts  of  the  Sunday  school  system  are  full  of 
life,  and  interest,  and  beauty,— that  the  subject  of  classifying  scholars  is 
only  relatively  small, — and  that  our  enjoyment,  while  contemplating  this 
limited  portion  of  our  work,  is  only  bounded  by  our  knowledge,  our  capa- 
bilities, and  our  love. 

It  is  jjroposed  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  by  a  brief 
notice  of  the  various  modes  of  classifying  Sunday  school  scholars,  by  a 
glance  at  the  fundamental  or  regulating  principles  of  classification,  and  by 
a  few  details  of  a  practical  and  suggestive  character. 

Modes  of  Classifying. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  Sunday  school 
system,  alphabet,  monosyllable,  spelling-book,  Testament,  and  Bible 
classes,  were  generally  adopted  ;  the  Bible  class  being  called  the  first 
class.  As  a  rule,  scholars  were  not  then  admitted  until  five  years  of  age, 
and  they  were  punctrilly  dismissed  on  Ifceir  attaining  fourteen. 

The  test  for  classification,  upon  admission,  was  the  ability  to  read  ;  after 
admission,  the  ability  to  repeat  a  catechism,  the  recitation  of  a  certain 
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number  of  verses  of  Scripture  and  hjTnns,  with  specified  quantities  of 
marks  for  good  behaviour,  early  attendance, «.  &c.  At  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  in  most  instances,  there  was  an  examination  (often  a  public  one) 
of  the  whole  school,  the  scholars  being  promoted  from  class  to  class  towards 
the  first  or  Bible  class. 

The  lowest  classes,  as  they  were  called,  were  usually  committed  to 
monitors,  or  to  very  young  or  very  old  persons  ;  and  from  actual  obsen'a- 
•tion  it  may  be  stated,  that  these  children  remained  for  many  months  in  the 
Sundaj"  school  without  even  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  The 
absurd  plan  of  teaching  the  capital  letters  first  was  adhered  to  with  the 
iitmost  jiertinacity,  and  years  of  painful  effort  were  necessaiy  before  Sunday 
school  teachers  could  be  induced  to  give  priority  to  the  smaller  letters. 

The  continuous  teasing  of  little  children,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  for 
months  together,  with  "their  letters,"  was,  however,  broken  in  some 
schools  by  symbohc  alphabets  in  prose  and  rhyme  ;  but  often  the  religious 
symbols  were  not  adhered  to,  and  instead  of— 

"A  is  an  Angel  who  sings  the  Lord's  praise, 
B  is  the  Bible  which  shows  us  His  waj's," 
we  had — 

"  A  was  an  Archer,  who  shot  at  a  frog, 
B  was  a  Butcher  who  had  a  great  dog  ; 
C  is  a  Captain  all  covered  with  lace, 
D  is  a  Dninkard,  with  a  joUy  red  face." 
The  pictures  with  which  these  symbolic  alphabets  were  embellished, 
frightful  as  they  often  were  in  execution  and  colouring,  were  a  relief ;  and 
the  disagreeable  poetic  jingle  was  music  compared  with  the  monotonous 
drawl — ha,  a,  a,  — be,  e,  e,  — ce,  e,  e.     The  instiniction  of  the  next,  or  ' '  two- 
letter  class,"  was  equally  uninteresting  and  unprofitable,  and  the  lessons 

1  a!  be'  bi'  bo'  bu  bv  (  ^^^^  ^^^  expelled  from  Sunday  schools  without 
many  hard  battles,  which  were  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

In  the  existing  classification  the  spelling-book  classes  next  followed,  with 
the  dreadful  elongated  columns  of  spelling,  on  battledores,  in  hom-books, 
and  in  secular  collections  of  a  more  ambitious  character.  Words  of  one 
syllable,  consisting  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  letters,  were 
alphabetically  strung  together,  without  any  regard  to  the  difiiculties  of 
pronunciation,  or  obscurity  of  meaning ;  and  few  in  these  spelling-book 
classes  made  what  we  should  now  call  progicss,  except  tHe  clever,  intelli- 
gent scholars,  who  plunged  on  through  every  obstacle,  until  tliey  attained 
the  first  or  Bible  class,  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 

Secular  knowledge,  and  retentiveness  of  memory,  were  essentially  the 
principles  u]»on  wliich  classification  was  founded.  Emulation  was  encou- 
raged to  the  utmost ;  and  reward  tickets,  books,  medals,  monitorial 
distmctions,  and  incessant  promotions,  were  the  great  stimulants  to  duty. 
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And,  unfortunately,  the  system  of  promotion  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  scholars,  for  m  many  schools  the  teachers  were  promoted  from  class  to 
class,  according  to  seniority  ;  and  when  I  first  became  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  school,  I  foimd  this  most  injurious  custom  in  operation. 

But  we  must  pass  on,  for  the  statement  of  the  modes  and  principles  of 
classification  is  not  only  to  be  general,  but  very  brief.  And  we  now  come 
to  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Sunday  school  classification. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  first,  second,  and  third  class-books  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  were  issued.  In  these  books  the  columns  of  spelling  were  dis- 
carded, and  a  decided  advance  made  in  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  provided  for  the  junior  classes.  But  the  beautiful  lessons  of 
the  first  class-book  were  marred,  because  the  two,  three,  and  four-letter 
system  of  constructing  reading  exercises  was  still  adhered  to ;  and  even 
now,  in  1862,  we  are  not  quite  out  of  these  baby- strings,  though  I  hope 
we  shall  soon  escape  altogether. 

When  the  present  editions  of  these  valuable  class-books  are  examined,  it 
wiU  excite  surprise  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  not  taught  as  they 
occurred  in  the  reading  exercises ;  and  that  the  system  of  classification, 
which  these  books  naturally  s-'.ggest,  was  not  then  adopted.  We  cannot, 
here,  go  into  the  reasons  for  this  ;  it  must  suflice  to  say  that  a  A^ery  long 
time  elapsed  before  alphabet  and  monosyllable   classes  dropped  out  of 

the  Sunday  school  classification.     True,  the  lessons  •}''.'"'       ' 

tea,  ce,   ci,  CO,  cu,  cy 

were  no  longer  taught  in  the  best  organized  schools  (mark  the  difficulty 

and  ambiguity  of  this  one  line  of  a  lesson  for  little  children) ;  but  instead 

of  these  "easy  lessons,"  as  they  were  called,  a  collection  of  nearly  all  the 

words  of  two  letters  in  the  English  language  was  made,   and  these  were 

fomied  into  sentences,  after  the  following  fashion,  "  go  to  do  it — lo  it  is  so 

— it  is  to  be — wo  be  to  me^— 0  fy  to  do  so."     This  last  sentence  might  have 

supphed  a  strong  reproof  to  compilers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  an  "cosy 

lesson  "  for  babes.  • 

I  cannot  trace  the  period  when  infants  forced  their  way  into  the  Sunday 
school. 

The  Ehyme  Alphabet  of  Lloyd,  the  Classified  Alphabet,  Freeman's 
Lessons,  and  the  Collective  Sheet  Lessons  marked  this  period,  and  fui-thered 
the  onward  movement ;  but  still  no  very  decided  or  universal  progress  was 
made  in  the  classification  of  junior  scholars.       . 

The  classification  in  this,  which  we  may  call  the  transition  period,  was 
alj)habet,  monosyllable,  first,  second,  and  thii'd  elementary  classes,  Testa- 
ment class,  and  Bible  class.  Emulation,  as  a  ruling  principle,  was  still 
largely  employed,  the  rewarding  system  and  quarterly  promotions  were  in 
full  operation,  and  lengthened  repetitions  of  catechisms,  of  Scripture,  and 
hymns,  with  marks  for  good  behaviour  and  early  attendance,  still  remained 
the  prevailing  tests  for  classifying  the  scholars.     True,  easier  modes  of 
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classification  were  like\vise  in  operation.  Age  was  one  mode  ;  and  I  wt41 
remember  the  graphic  description  of  another  easy  method  by  one  of  the 
Union  Committee.  He  was  visiting  a  school,  and  being  struck  with  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  the  classes,  he  referred  to  the 
fact,  and  was  at  once  met  with  the  reply,  "I  always  sort  the  children  into 
sizes." — But  we  must  drive  on  at  railway  speed. 

The  year  1840  was  marked  by  the  cheap  Bible,  the  List  of  Scripture 
Lessons  for  Testament  and  Bil.ile  Classes,  the  Monthly  Notes  on  the 
Scripture  Lessons,  and  the  Teacher's  Register  and  Diary.  The  memo- 
rable   1842    GAVE    THE    Box    OF    MOVEABLE    LETTERS    TO    THE    SUXDAY 

School  systeji.  The  Graduated  Lessons  of  Mimpriss,  Gall's  Lesson 
System,  and  the  Improved  Class  Books  and  other  Publications  of  the 
Simday  School  Union,  exerted  a  wide-spread  influence.  The  jjjords 
" PREPAR.ATiox  FOR  DUTY"  soiuided  throughout  the  land,  and  Preparation 
Classes  for  Teachers  were  in  process  of  formation.  Infants  scarcely  able  to 
walk  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  youthful  army,  and  multitudes  of  elder 
scholars  were  induced  to  remain  around  the  gospel  standard.  Separate 
rooms  for  infant  and  senior  classes  were  rising  on  every  side,  and  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  forward  movement  of  Sunday  school  classification  was 
delightfitl  and  encouraging.  The  letter-box  had  given  the  death-blow  to 
alphabet  and  monosyllable  classes ;  the  undesirability  of  retaining  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Testament  and  Bible  classes  had  been  dcmon- 
.strated  by  the  wide-spread  reception  of  the  amalgamated  annual  list  of 
Scripture  Lessons  ;  the  cheaji  Bible  (a  marvel  of  the  age  ft-om  its  cheapness) 
had  driven  the  advocates  of  Testament  classes  from  their  stronghold  ;  and 
the  glorious  advance  in  the  secular  education  of  the  country  at  last  had 
left  its  indelible  mark  upon  the  youthful  population.  But  the  gi-eat  step 
in  Sunday  school  classification  was  not  taken  luitd  1855,  when  the  Union 
Committee  inaugurated  the  vniform  ScRii'TrRE  Les-sox  for  all  the 

CLASSES    IN   the   SuXDAY   ScHOOL. 

I  must  not  stop  to  do  even  an  instalment  of  justice  to  tliis  inva- 
luable "uniform  Scripture  lesson,"  or  show  its  close  coiniection  with  an 
improved  classification  ;  it  must  be  left  for  those  who  follow,  and  we  must 
proceed. 

The  Prixciple-s,  or  more  coiTectly  the  particulars,  which  should  bo 
regarded  in  Sunday  school  classification  now  claim  attention.  A  complete 
recital  would  be  difficult ;  but  the  more  obvious  may  be  thus  summed  up: — 
Age,  sex,  ability  to  read,  character,  disposition,  general  abilities,  secular 
knowledge,  mental  development,  power  of  memory  and  imagination,  i)reco- 
cious  advancement,  sen.sitiveness  and  other  states  of  feeling,  social  position 
in  life,  status  in  day  school,  religious  knowledge,  religious  experience,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  number  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  at 
oornmand  among  whom  tlie  scholars  are  to  be  di.stributcd. 
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A  just  appreciation  and  a  judicious  combination  of  these  several  par- 
ticulars would  seem  to  be  tlic  irrbiciplc  upon  whicli  classification  sliould  be 
based,  and  by  wliich  it  should  be  continuously  modified  aud  regulated. 
But  besides  these  general  particulars,  there  are  local  circumstances  and 
peculiar  conditions,  as  it  regards  both  scholars  and  teachei's,  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  classification ;  c  g.,  in  country  districts, 
locality  of  residence — aud  in  all  districts,  the  age  and  physical  development 
of  scholars.  In  places  very  thinly  populated,  I  would  often  place  a  child  a 
little  above  or  below  the  standard  of  a  particular  class,  if  no  other  teacher 
could  visit  the  home  of  that  scholar ;  for  I  consider  regular  visitation 
at  home  by  the  teacher,  only  second  in  importance  to  good  instruction  and 
training  in  the  school.  So  with  tall  scholars  whose  education  has  been 
neglected,  aud  who  cannot  read — it  is  cruel  (to  use  no  stronger  word)  to 
clasSify  these  with  little  children.  Place  such  under  the  care  of  a  teacher 
who  has  time  in  the  week  ;  put  on  double  educational  power  ;  employ  an 
advanced  scholar  on  week  days  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  reading  ;  use  the 
graduated  tj^e  books  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  thus  lit  them  for 
classes  where  they  will  no  longer  be  objects  of  ridicule  or  scorn. 

Various  degrees  of  prominerce  liave  been  given  to  these  fundameutal 
and  modifying  particulars  in  different  schools,  and  even  in  the  same  school 
undue  attention  has  successively  been  given,  first  to  one  point  and  then  to 
another ;  but  in  too  many,  a  most  culpable  disregard  of  all  system  in 
classifj'ing  scholars  is  openly  manifested,  and  corresponding  disorder  and 
inefficiency  are  the  result.  How  sensible,  pious  men  can  ignore  the  known 
principles  by  which  God  regulates  the  world,  and  then  go  upon  their  knees 
and  complacently  ask  the  divine  blessing,  I  cannot  understand.  And  I  fear 
that  the  race  of  Sunday  school  superintendents  is  not  yet  extinct,  who  hide 
their  dislike  to  order  and  sj-stem  by  loud  declai  ttions  that  more  exalted  and 
more  important  objects  occupy  their  thoughts ;  that  they  are  far  above  the 
petty  details  of  classifying  scholars  ;  and  who  look  down  with  pity,  if  not 
contempt,  upon  the  good-intentioued  efforts  of  those  little  minds  who 
would  bring  such  parts  of  their  duty  prominently  into  view. 

Dear  friends,  and  especially  those  who  are  entering  upon  this  glorious 
work,  do  you  desire  scope  to  exercise  observation,  tact,  discrimination, 
decision,  and  determination  ?  here  is  a  wide  field.  Do  you  desire  pre- 
eminence, and  to  make  yourself  worthy  of  your  office  ?  here  is  enough  to 
call  forth  your  patience,  your  perseverance,  and  your  skill, — c.  g.,  a  gi'oup 
of  children  wait  for  admission  ;  the  boldness,  self-possession,  self-confidence, 
and  bravery  of  that  boj'  are  strongly  contrasted  by  the  timidity,  the  bash- 
fulness,  and  the  humility  of  the  Uttle  girl  who  trembles  at  his  side.  The 
diversity  in  age,  character,  disposition,  attainments,  social  position  in  life, 
and  many  other  particulars,  are  at  once  apparent.  But  there  are  shades 
of  feeling,  and  gi-adations,  and  influences,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  which  must  not  be  disregarded  if  you  would  faithfully  and  efficiently 
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classify  the  scliolars  committed  to  your  care.  Great  physical  braA-er}'  may 
he  counterbalanced  by  a  fearful  deficiency  of  moral  courage,  or  the  natural 
openness  of  childhood  may  be  masked  by  clever,  systematic  cunning. 
Parental  example,  bosom  companions,  joy  and  hope,  fear  and  love,  are  all 
at  work.  It  may  be  that  the  first  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  working  in  the  soul  of  that  dear  little  child,  whose  exterior  is  so  rough 
and  so  forbidding ;  or  it  may  be  that  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
experience  are  there  already  in  the  blade,  wanting  only  the  sunshine  from 
the  loving  heart  of  a  christian  teacher  to  cause  this  blade  to  increase  and 
bear  fruit  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold.  But  if  it  be  difficult  accurately 
to  estimate  the  diversity  of  character  and  circumstance  that  lie  open  to 
view,  and  still  more  difficult  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  hidden 
peculiarities  of  each  claimant,  how  are  the  difficulties  inci-eased  bj'  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  minutes  are  usually  allotted  for  the  onerous  and  delicate 
task  of  classifying  new  scholars  ! 

And  who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  present  comfort  and  future  welfare 
of  each  of  these  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  depends  upon  a  right  decision  ? 
Beneath  the  incrustation  of  precocious  depravity  it  may  be  hard  to  discover 
the  priceless  diamond — but  it  is  there  ;  and  onlj-  put  the  precious  stone 
into  the  hands  of  the  right  workman,  and  its  dazzling  brightness  will  soon 
appear,  to  cheer  j'our  heart,  and  to  nerve  your  arm  for  fresh  eftbrts  to 
secure  other  noble  gems  to  adorn  your  Saviour's  crown. 

Do  I  over-estimate  the  difficulties  and  importance  of  right  classification  ? 
or  is  it  not  true  that  the  subject  is  only  relatively  small  when  contrasted 
with  that  supreme  and  all-absorbing  object  which  it  is  designed  to  promote  ? 

Practical  Detail-s. — To  make  the  discussion  of  this  subject  tho- 
roughly practical,  we  must,  however,  go  beyond  the  general  particulars 
which  should  regulate  classification,  and  attempt  some  suggestive  details. 
And  many  important  and  interesting  subjects  immediately  claim  attention. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  incidental,  and  while  they  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  our  examination  of  the  subject,  they  must  not  lead  us  away  from 
the  main  topic. 
Among  these  subjects  the  following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

The  number  of  distinct  divisions  under  which  all  the  scholars  shall 
be  ranged  -the  names  by  which  these  divisions  shall  be  called — 
and  the  scholars  of  which  they  should  be  composed. 
The  subdivisions   of  these  distinct  portions— the  titles  to  be  given 
to  them — and  the  average  number  of  scholars  to  be  allotted  to  each. 
Whether  in  the  classification  the  sexes  should  be  separated — the  prin- 
ciple regulating  this  separation — and  whether  the  separation  should 
be  partial  or  absolute. 
The  arrangement  of  tlie  scholars  in  the  classes — the  books  and  other 
waUricl  for  teaching — and  the  course  of  instruction. 
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Then  auotlier  class  of  subjects  : — 
"Who  shall  classify  the  scholars  ?     "Who  shall  remove  them  from  class 

to  class  ? 
AVho  shall  appoint  the  teachers  to  classes  ?    "Who  shall  make  altera- 
tions when  such  are  necessary  ? 
"Whether  female  teachers  should  be  exclusively  appointed  to  infant 

classes. 
Whether  male  teachers,  under   certam  circumstances,   should  take 

charge  of  female  senior  classes,  and  vice  versa. 
And  lastlj',  the  debatable  question  of  separate  rooms,  not  only  for  the 
great  divisions  of  the  school,  but  for  each  of  the  small  parts  into 
which  these  great  divisions  must  be  separated. 
These  and  other  qiiestions  occun-ed  in  looking  at  the  subject,  and  in  vain 
have  I  tried  to  prepare  complete  brief  answers,     "\^^len  the  details  were 
practical  and  complete,  they  were  so  lengthy  that  half  a  day  instead  of  half 
an  hour  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  present  them ;  and  when  they  were 
condensed,  they  were  so  dry  and  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  as  to  be  of 
little  value  except  to  those  who  knew  all  about  the  subject,  and  to  whom 
the  summary  would  have  been  only  so  many  suggestive  notes. 

Our  knowledge  may  not  be  sufficiently  extended  and  specific  to  admit  of 
an  absolute  settlement  of  every  point  connected  with  Sunday  school 
classification,  but  the  object  of  a  meeting  like  this  should  be  to  tlirov,' 
such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  question  as  shall  clearly  mark  the  boundary 
lines  of  truth  and  error,  and  show  distinctly  what  is  conjecture  and  what 
is  certainty  :  in  plain  English,  so  to  exhibit  the  main  features  of  the 
subject,  that  a  devoted  cliristian  teacher,  who  sincerely  desu-es  to  do  so, 
may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  practical  opinion  for  himself. 

My  contribution  to  the  practical  discussion  of  the  afternoon  must  be 
pressed  into  the  most  condensed  form ;  I  have  only  to  introduce  the 
subject.  In  answer  to  the  first  two  questions,  Tlie  number  of  divisions  under 
which  the  scholars  should  be  ranged ;  and  the  names  by  which  they  shall  be 
called — I  would  say.  Separate  the  scholars  into  four  parts,  and  call  these 
DIVISIONS,  not  "classes/'  thus,  the  Infant,  Elementary,  Scripture,  and 
Senior  divisions.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to  have  separate  rooms  for  the 
infant  and  the  senior  scholars,  and  teach  the  Elementary  and  Scriirture 
divisions  in  the  general  school-room. 

Respecting  the  scholars  ichich  shall  coinjjrise  each  divisio?i : — 
The  title,  Ixfa:vt  division,  sufficiently  defines  the  children  of  which 
it  should  be  composed.     They  should  be  strictly  infants. 

The  Elemextaey  division  will  comprise  children  who  can  read,  but 
not  fluently  ;  those  who  are  dull  or  backward,  and  those  whose  education 
has  been  neglected. 

The  SciiiiTUEE  division  will  include  all  those  scholars  who  can  read 
the  Scriptures. 
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The  Senior  division  will  compreheud  tliose  scholars  who  are  above 
the  age  of  fourteen. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  next  group  thus: — 

Subdivide  these  four  great  divisions  into  parts,  according  to  the  number 
of  teachers  at  command,  and  call  them  classes.  Do  not  employ  the  word 
"section"  or  "division"  to  designate  these  subdivisions,  nor  use  one  set 
of  consecutive  numbers  for  the  whole,  but  say,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4tli  Elemen- 
tary class;  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  otli  Scriptm-e  class. 

Always  associate  the  name  of  the  teacher  with  the  class.  Thus,  4th 
elementary  class.  Miss  Jenkins;  5th  elementary  class,  Mrs.  Jackson; 
14th  scripture  class,  Mr.  Jones;  15th  scripture  class,  Mr.  Johnson 
1st  senior  class,  Mr.  Williams  ;  2nd  senior  class,  Mr.  Hopkins,  &c.  This 
gives  more  of  a  family  character  to  the  school.  I  believe  it  will  simplify 
the  keeping  of  school  accounts,  and  it  will  assist  the  classification  by  easy 
identification.  It  will  not  often  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  infant 
division,  but  if  so,  say  1st  infant  class,  2nd  infant  class.  I  purposely  omit 
minute  details  and  answers  to  objections. 

As  to  the  member  of  scholars  in  each  suhclimsion  w  class. 

Forty  to  sixty  infants,  and  even  more,  can  be  eflficiently  managed  by 
one  teacher  and  an  assistant. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Scripture  divisions,  the  classes  may  range  from 
8  to  12  ;  and  in  the  Senior  divisions,  as  each  class  will  have  a  room  to 
itself,  from  15  to  20. 

Avoid  the  very  large  classes  which  are  becoming  fashionable  ;  they  often 
degenerate  into  devotional  meetings,  or  into  assemblies  for  religious  dis- 
cussion and  display. 

Tlien,  as  to  tlw  separation  of  the  sexes. 

The  Infant  division,  in  this  system  of  classification,  will  embrace  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  generally  be  taught  together,  sitting  side  by  side 
upon  the  same  gallery. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Scripture  divisions,  tlie  sexes  will,  in  most 
instances,  meet  in  the  same  room,  but  will  be  taught  separately — the  girls 
by  female  teachers,  and  the  boys  by  male  teachers  as  far  as  practicable. 

In  the  Senior  divisions  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  keep  the  male  and 
female  members  distinct,  but  to  teach  each  class  or  subdivision  in  a 
separate  room,  and  also,  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  by  teachers  of  their 
own  sex. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  total  or  partial  separation  of  the 
sexes  can  only  be  fairly  balanced  upon  the  spot. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  the  scholars  in  the  classes  is  important  to  give  full 
efTcct  to  a  good  cla.ssification. 

Some  place  the  boys  upon  the  front  seats  of  the  infant  gallery,  and  the 
girls  behind.  I  think  it  better  to  put  the  very  little  children  on  the 
lower  benches,   and  the  remainder  upon  the  upper  ones.     As  a  rule,  I 
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should  intermingle  the  sexes  on  the  seats  of  the  gallery,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  thought  best  to  keep  the  elder  infants  distinct. 

In  arranging  the  scholars  in  the  Elementary  and  Scripture  classes,  avoid 
the  use  of  long  forms ;  get  three  short  forms  for  each  class,  place  tlu'ee  or 
four  scholars  on  each,  and  let  the  teacher  sit  in  the  centre  of  what  may  be 
called  the  fourth  side  of  the  square  thus  fomied.  In  some  senior  classes, 
chairs  and  tables  are  introduced.  I  always  taught  in  a  room  without  the 
table,  and  like  it  best. 

It  is  desirable  to  suggest  to  the  teachers  the  advantages  of  making  "  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  scholars  in  the  class  that  the  tempers  and  dispo- 
sitions, Avhich  would  otherwise  prove  annoying  and  injurious,  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Let  the  dull  and  the  lively,  the  slow  and  the 
energetic,  be  placed  side  by  side  ;  and  train  the  scholars  to  be  friendly  with 
each  other,  so  that  they  may  further,  instead  of  frustrating,  the  object  of 
this  arrangement.  Do  not,  however,  needlessly  interfere  with  strong  friend- 
ships which  may  exist  between  scholars ;  needless  separations  in  the  class 
may  be  hurtful :  harmless  preferences  ought  not  to  be  capriciously  disturbed. "  * 

Before  we  pi-oceed  to  the  remaining  questions,  I  should  like  to  say  one 
word  on  the  elementary  classes.  The  success  of  the  letter-box  (when  well 
worked)  has  been  so  marvellous,  that  the  proposition  has  been  made,  and 
partially  adopted,  of  keeping  children  in  the  infant  class  until  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  placed  in  scripture  classes.  This  practice  maybe  admissible 
Tinder  peculiar  ctrciimstances,  but  I  should  like  to  have  an  entire  day  for 
an  earnest  discussion  with  those  who  desire,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
abolish  elementary  classes  from  Sunday  schools,  and  Avho  would  keep 
children  with  the  infants  until  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine  years  of  age ; 
and  who,  moreover,  stamp  those  who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  such 
classification,  as  the  advocates  for  teachmg  reading,  imparting  secular 
knowledge,  &c.,  on  the  Lord's  day. 

I  am  well  aware  of  theii-  strongest  arguments,  but  notwithstanding,  I 
earnestly  say  to  every  Sunday  school  superintendent,  Do  not  abolish  tlie 
elementary  classes,  but  give  especial  attention  to  them,  and  see  that  the 
precious  years — from  six  to  eight — are  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied.  I 
know  the  value  of  gallery  instruction ;  I  know  the  power  of  simultaneous 
teaching ;  I  know  the  extinction  of  elementary  classes  dispenses  vnfh.  many 
teachers,  and  will  prevent  noise  in  the  general  school-room.  But  what  is 
our  object  in  classification?  It  is  not  the  possession  of  machinery  which 
shall  turn  out  uniform  children  as  though  they  were  so  many  pins  and 
needles,  nor  is  it  to  grow  fruit,  all  of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  size,  and 
shape,  and  flavour!  We  have  to  stop,  and  to  regiilate  unseen  forces,  which, 
if  left  unnoticed,  will  destroy  or  counterbalance  the  noblest  of  the  human 
powers  and  sensibilities.     We  have  to  educate  and  nom-ish,  to  enlarge,  to 

*  "Teacher's  Companion,"  p.  44. 
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perpetuate,  and  to  improve  •peculiarity  of  dispositioii  and  individuality  of 
character — to  develop  not  merely  some  portions  of  tlie  mental,  and  moi'al, 
and  religious  faculties,  but  to  bring  tbe  entire  man  onwards  toward  perfec- 
tion. ' '  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved 
blameless."  This  is  the  glorious  object  of  the  Simday  school  system  in 
general,  and  of  the  classification  of  scholars  in  particular.  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious  capabilities  and  instincts  of 
the  juvenile  masses  can  only  be  fully  developed  in  the  small  classes  which 
the  Sunday  school  is  so  specially  adapted  to  supply. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  express  my  feelings,  or  use  my  influence  too 
strongly,  to  stop  this  fearful  inroad  into  what  I  consider  efiicient  Sunday 
school  classification  ;  and  to  put  do\vn  the  assumption  that  the  instruction 
of  elementary  classes  is  necessarily  secular. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  point,  I  would  solicit  the  avoidance  of  giving 
invidious  or  eccentric  names  to  anj'  of  the  divisions  of  the  school,  such  as 
"ignorant,"  "instructed,"  and  also  the  exhibition  of  "show  classes." 
I  was  once  visiting  a  Sunday  school,  and  the  superintendent  took 
me  to  ii  comer  of  the  room,  and  with  something  closely  approaching  to 
glee,  said,  "This,  sir,  is  the  caveof  Adullam."  And  then,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  class,  he  expatiated  glibly,  like  a  showman,  on  the  sinful  exploits  of  the 
several  scholars.  Many  crimes  might  be  fairly  laid  to  their  charge  ;  but 
hypocrisy  was  obviously  not  the  most  prominent,  for  they  seemed  resolved 
to  maintain  and  to  deserve  the  bad  character  which  they  had  acquired. 

An  incidental  brief  notice  of  the  books  and  matenelfor  tcachinrj,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  several  divisions,  is  necessary,  for  upon  them 
the  classification  of  the  scholars  greatly  depends.  If  we  had  no  Letter-box, 
no  large  type  Scripture  Texts,  no  Elementary  Scriptui-e  Lessons  (in  suitable 
type),  and  no  cheap  Bible,  we  should  have  to  modify  our  classification 
accordingly.  Again,  without  a  carefully  prepared  "  List  of  Lessons, "  we 
could  have  no  ' '  uniform  Scripture  lesson  "  for  all  the  classes;  and  without  the 
explanatorj',  expository,  and  practical  montldy  "Notes,"  large  portions  of 
God's  word  must  have  been  omitted  which  are  now  at  command.  But, 
having  these,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  uniform  Scripture  lesson  for 
all  the  classes,  excepting  (only  in  special  cases)  the  Senior  division. 

For  the  Infant  division,  the  Scripture  text  taught  by  means  of  the 
box  of  moveable  letters,  some  good  Scripture  prints,  a  few  objects  illus- 
trative of  the  lessons,  with  suitable  infant  hymns  and  other  repetition 
exercises,  are  only  required.  Every  teacher  of  infants  should  possess 
Kecd's  valuable  essay  on  Infant  Classes. 

For  the  Elementary  division,  I  would  strongly  advise  the  elementary 
"Scripture  Lessons,  on  single  leaves,"  Scripture  prints,  outline  maps, 
objects  explanatory  and  illustnitivc  of  the  lessons,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  hjTnns  and  repetition  exercises  taught  by  dictation. 
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For  the  Scripture  classes  tlie  whole  Bible— although  I  caunot  join  in  the 
fashionable  cry  of  nothing  biit  the  Bible. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  gave  my  opinion  on  the  histruetion,  &c,,  of  elementary 
and  scripture  classes,  and  I  see  notliing  to  retract,  and  little  to  add,  unless 
I  were  to  extend  the  sections  then  -mitten  into  a  A^olume. 

Respecting  the  course  of  instruction,  &c.,  for  the  Senior  division,  you 
have  the  pioneer  tract  of  our  veteran  Watson,  the  practical  essay  by  our 
valued  friend  Cooper,  and  the  priceless  treatise  by  ilr.  Blacket. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  remaining  questions,  one  general  observation 
should  be  made.  That  fourfold  division  of  the  scholars,  and  the  subdivision 
of  them  into  classes,  which  has  been  recommended,  does  not  prevent  the 
use  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  books  where  these  are  preferred. 

I  have  an  intense  feeling  towards  these  elementarj'  treasures  of  bygone 
days.  After  the  years  of  gratuitous  self-denying  labour  which  were  bestowed 
(the  fragments  of  time  put  together  would  make  years)  upon  these  books, 
upon  the  spelling  and  reading  books,  upon  question  books,  sheet  lessons- 
for  collective  teaching,  &c.,  it  was  hard  to  acquiesce  in  their  being  thrust 
aside,  and  thus  largely  to  diminish  the  very  limited  benevolent  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Union  ;  ^  'Ut  the  brighter  daj'  came — the  Letter-box  and 
the  Elementary  Lesson-book  in  large  type  made  the  uniform  Scripture  Lesson 
jjracticable,  and  hence  the  simple  efficient  system  of  classification  which 
has  been  laid  before  j'ou,  and  the  hearty  recommendation  of  that  scriptural 
course  of  instmcrion  by  which  it  may  be  so  readily  carried  out. 

The  remaining  seven  questions  must  be  dismissed  almost  in  a  breath ; 
and,  if  you  please,  we  will  travel  backwards,  and  dispose  of  the  least 
important  first.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  "separate  rooms  for 
each  class"  in  a  Sunday  school.  When  the  scholars  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, it  may  be  advantageous  to  have  one  large  room  for  the  elementary 
division,  and  another  for  the  scripture  division;  but,  with  my  present 
knowledge,  I  would  carrj'  the  "separate  system"  no  farther,  and  I  fancy 
I  have  good  reasons  for  this  decision. 

As  to  the  questions  of  appointing  "inale  teachers  to  female  senior  classes, 
and  vice  versd,"  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Get  a  good  teacher 
for  each  senior  class — get  one  of  the  same  sex  if  you  can,  but  get  a  good 
teacher. 

Then  as  to  "female  teachers  exclusively  fo^r  infant  classes.'"  If  j'ou  can 
get  a  female  teacher  for  this  division,  who  is  sufficiently  strong  and  suffi- 
ciently qualified,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred ;  she  will  better  understand 
the  wants  of  babes,  and  can  best  adjust  their  apparel,  &c.  But  if  you 
cannot  obtain  such,  get  the  best  qualified  male  teacher  within  reach,  and 
let  an  elder  girl  or  a  junior  female  teacher  assist. 

We  now  come  to  the  four  remaining  questions  : — Who  shall  classify  the 
scholars  mi  admission?     Who  shull    remove  them  from  class  to  class? 
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Who  shall  appoint  iltc  teachers  to  classes?     Who  sliall  maTce  alterations 
icJicn  such  are  necessary  ? 

In  some  schools  the  superintendent  classifies  the  scholars  on  admission, 
but  they  "are  advanced  "  by  a  vote  of  the  teachers  at  a  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose ;  in  others  the  teachers  themselves  severally  decide  as  to  these 
removals.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  prevailing  custom  as  regards  the 
appointment  and  the  removal  of  teachers,  but  I  fear  a  great  contrariety 
and  laxity  prevails. 

I  shall  not  give  an  uncertain  or  prolonged  sound  upon  these  four 
important  questions,  but  it  should  be  distinctly  imderstood,  that  on  these, 
as  on  other  points,  I  merely  blow  my  o^vn  little  whistle,  and  not  the  gi'eat 
tnimpet  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Upon  the  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school,  and  upon  liim  alone, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  classifying  the  scholars,  of  appointing  the 
teachers,  and  of  removing  both  from  class  to  class  when  such  removals  are 
necessary.  I  do  not  object  to  the  teachers  having  a  veto  upon  his  recom- 
mendations, or  to  the  superintendent  seeking  the  aid  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced teachers,  or  to  his  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  doubtful  cases,  but  a  divided  responsibility  in  the  momentous 
r.nd  delicate  work  of  classification  appears  to  me  both  undesirable  and 
injurious. 

The  right  classification  of  scholars  upon  admission  demands  so  much 
discrimination,  prudence,  and  foresight — and  when  removals  are  necessary 
so  much  discretion  and  tact, — and  often  so  much  forbearance  as  well  as 
determination  are  required,  that  it  seems  unfair  to  throw  anj-  part  of  this 
great  responsibility  upon  a  body  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  inex- 
perienced, and  who  are  expected  to  give  an  oft'-haud  decision  u})on  points 
which  may  properly  make  an  experienced  superintendent  tremble. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  off"er  a  few  practical  details  on  one  of  these 
four  points,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  by  way  of  example,  and  to  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  subject  may  be  treated.  If  you 
please,  we  will  escape  from  the  trammels  of  the  essay  form,  and  make  an 
appeal  to  a  devoted  superintendent  (whom  we  will  imagine  to  be  present)  on 
this  one  point,  "the  removal  of  scholars  from  class  to  class."  To  such  an 
one  I  would  say.  Strive  after  clear  and  definite  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 
Drive  into  your  very  soul  the  fact,  that  these  removals  of  scholars  tend  to 
destroy  that  mutual  affection  and  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  in  every 
school.  Labour  hard  to  dissipate  the  present  erroneous  notions  of  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  Tell  them  boldly  that  such  removals  are  an  evil, 
though  they  are  occasionally  necessary  to  bring  out  the  full  blessedness  of 
the  Sunday  school  system ;  that  in  future  you  will  make  such  alterations  as 
few  as  possible;  in  fact,  that  after  the  scholars  leave  the  Infant  division  you 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  further  change  until  they  are  qualified  for  the  Senior 
division,  and  not  even  then,  unless  such  alteration  be  absolutely  requisite. 
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Get  rid  of  all  notions  of  up  and  down  as  applied  to  the  classes,  and 
never  use  the  words,  "lower  classes,"  or  "higher  classes,"  and  more  espe- 
cially if  they  convey  any  idea  of  honour  or  distinction.  Cease  to  make 
emulation  the  motive  for  exertion.  Banish  the  word  "promotion"  from 
the  school.  I  wish  that  we  had  a  l)old  spirit  here,  that  would  manfully 
plunge  into  this  den,  and  drag  forth  to  light  the  evil  spirits  now  hidden 
from  view  by  the  word  "promotion." 

As  regards  the  scholars,  say  at  once  that  you  consider  tickets,  and  little 
reward  books,  and  marks  for  good  behaviour,  as  only  suited  for  a  state  of 
babyhood;  and  that  in  future  you  will  give  such  marks  of  distinction  only  to 
those  who  desire  to  have  them.  See  that  the  scholars  clearly  comprehend 
your  meaning,  and  I  speak  practically  when  I  say  I  can  confidently  predict 
the  result. 

As  regards  the  teachers,  select  half  a  dozen  of  the  best,  and  invite  them 
to  meet  you  again  and  again.  Go  with  them  patiently  and  fully  into  the 
question  of  "removing  scholars;"  consult  an  experienced  Sunday  school  man 
after  each  meeting,  and  let  Mm  arm  you  at  any  weak  points.  As  to  the 
remaining  teachers,  call  weekly  meetings ;  if  you  cannot  get  all,  get  as 
many  teachers  as  you  can.  Dmuisc  among  them  correct  information  on  the 
subject  of  classification,  and  especially  on  this  one  branch  of  it.  Lay  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  inability  of  a  teacher  to  bring  a  scholar 
fom-ard  should  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only  reason,  for  removal  from  class 
to  class.  The  teachers  can  do  much  to  help  or  frustrate  your  efforts. 
Seek  private  interviews  with  each;  appoint  an  hour,  on  one  or  two 
mornings  or  evenings  iu  every  week,  as  may  suit  the  teachers.  At  these 
inter\'iews,  go  over  every  line  of  each  class  register,  and  obtain  from  the 
teacher  the  characteristics  of  each  child,  the  progress  of  each,  and  their 
present  position,  mental,  moral,  and  religio^is.  This  will  facilitate  j'our 
thorough  examination  of  the  several  classes,  enable  j'ou  rightly  to  direct 
and  aid  the  teacher,— it  will  often  prevent  the  necessity  for  removing 
scholars,  and  mightily  advance  the  great  cause  wliich  you  have  at  heart. 

The  officers  of  the  school  can  render  you  efficient  help.  If  they  have  any 
spare  time  during  the  hours  of  teaching,  let  them  employ  it  in  the  classes 
with  the  teachers,  and  thus  be  able  to  aid  you  in  the  classification.  In  my 
visits  to  schools  I  have  too  frequently  found  the  ofiicers  in  the  passages  of 
the  school,  chatting  away  the  precious  hours  of  the  sabbath. 

As  the  scholars  make  progress,  mentally  and  spiritually,  instead  of 
removing  them  from  class  to  class,  change  the  title  of  the  class  from 
Elementary  to  Scripture,  from  Scripture  to  Senior.  You  have  the  uniform 
Scripture  lesson  already,  and  j'ou  have  only  to  take  a  more  advanced  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  same  subject  in  the  teaching,  and  to  change  the 
book  which  contains  the  reading  exercise.  So,  if  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Class  Books  aru  used,  do  not  remove  the  children  from  tiie  first  class 
to  the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third ;  but  leave  the  scholars  under  the 
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same  teacher,  keep  the  same  number  to  designate  the  class,  and  merely 
change  the  hook  used  by  the  scholars. 

In  some  instances,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  one  or  two  scholars  in  a 
clnss  will  not  progress  so  fast  as  the  others  ;  and  if,  by  additional  teaching 
power,  put  on  specially  for  the  purpose,  you  cannot  get  them  forward,  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  two  or  three  backward  scholars  than  to  destroy  the 
bond  of  connection  between  the  six  or  eight  advanced  scholars  and  their 
teacher. 

Whenever  a  class  cefises  to  exist,  leave  the  gap  open  imtil  a  similar  class 
is  formed,  then  give  to  it  the  vacant  number. 

By  discontinuing  the  practice  of  remoWng  scholars  from  class  to  class, 
and  cherishing  throughout  the  school  an  utter  indifference  as  to  the  higher 
or  lower  number  which  a  class  bears,  you  will  soon  find  that  it  will  do 
much  to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  those  "mistaken  notions  of  superiority 
and  inferiorit}'',  which  generate  jealousy,  ill-feeling,  and  discord." 

I  should  like  to  continue  these  details,  and  to  answer  objections,  but  the 
time  is  gone.  Need  I  say  that  no  mere  reading,  no  position  in  the  world, 
nor  office  in  the  church — no,  not  even  genuine,  earnest  piety,  will  qualify 
you  rightly  to  determine,  and  manfully  to  carry  out,  the  removal  or  non- 
reinoval  of  scholars.  To  be  thoroughly  qualified,  even  as  respects  this  one 
branch  of  a  minor  part  of  your  most  onerous  duties,  you  must  j^ersevere, 
and  study,  and  pray ;  and  pray,  and  study,  and  persevere. 

Dear  fellow-labourers,  Sunday  school  classification  is  not  a  desolate 
heath.  To  the  idle  and  lukewarm  it  may  appear  only  a  barren  waste,  or  a 
mass  of  forbidding  rocks  ;  but  to  the  devoted  Sunday  school  teacher  it  is  a 
large  and  a  rich  gold-field.  I  have  scratched  the  sui-face  at  a  few  points, 
but  one-half  of  this  golden  region  is  wliolly  untouched.  The  right 
classification  of  the  teachers  (putting  each  into  the  right  place)  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  subjectas  the  classification  of  the  scholars.  Hereisa  "claim" 
of  inestimable  value  for  any  one  who  desires  to  dig  deep  ;  who  longs  to  help 
forward  the  Sunday  school  cause,  and  to  place  an  acceptable  gift  upon  the 
altar  of  Him  "  who  hath  redeemed  us  with  His  own  most  precious  blood." 

The  question  is  opened.  Let  us  heartily  throw  ourselves  into  the 
discussion,  and  keep  close  to  the  subject,  and  we  shall  realize  the  truths, 
that  we  each  live  in  a  world  of  our  own ;  that  the  words  desolation  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  smallness  and  largeness,  are  convertible  terms  ;  that  the 
least  inviting  parts  of  the  Sunday  school  system  are  full  of  life,  and 
interest,  and  beauty  ;  that  the  subject  of  classification  is  only  relatively 
unimportant  ;  and  also  that  our  pleasures,  wliile  carrying  out  this  minor 
portion  of  our  work,  are  only  bounded  by  our  knowledge,  our  capabilities, 
and  our  love. 

Mr.  CoTsFORD,  of  Kingsland,  said  lie  was  afraid  that  such  a  superintendent 
as  the  writer  had  sketched  would  be  very  diflicult  to  get.  He  thought  the 
person  eutrusted  with  the  duty  of  classification  should  be  the  superin- 
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tendent,  whose  experience  in  the  school  wonld  enable  him,  after  a  few 
minutes'  examination,  to  determine  what  class  would  suit  each  scholar. 
The  classification  sketched  in  the  paper  was  very  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  the  school  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  referred  to  a 
case  in  which  the  new  comers  to  a  school  were  placed  for  a  few  Sundays 
under  the  care  of  an  experienced  lady,  in  a  separate  room,  until  the 
suitable  class  for  them  could  be  decided  on. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Irvine,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  made  some  observations 
bearing  more  upon  the  question  before  the  morning  conference,  aud  the 
propriety  of  employing  unconverted  teachers.  There  were  some  places,  he 
remarked,  where  secidar  instruction  could  only  be  obtained  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  such  places,  he  thought,  teachers  of  good  moral  character, 
who  had  not  made  a  profession  of  religion,  might  be  usefully  employed. 

Mr.  Grimwade,  Mayor  of  Ipswich,  felt  that  it  was  a  cause  for  great  ' 
thankfulness  to  God  that  this  Convention  had  met,  and  he  believed  its 
sittings  to  be  an  important  event  in  this  year  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  AU  honour  to  the  Yorkshire  conference,  by  whom  the  idea 
was  originated.  He  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  Sunday  school 
teachers  to  discuss  such  subj'-cts  as  those  brought  before  them  without 
carrjdug  home  with  them  mucU  that  would  do  good  to  their  own  souls,  and 
all  with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact.  On  the  subject  of  teaching, 
he  had  a  very  strong  opinion  that  no  person,  until  he  had  felt  the  grace  of 
God  in  his  heart,  could  properly  undertake  the  duty.  He  knew  it  was  a 
very  serious  and  important  question,  but  in  the  present  day,  when  secular 
education  was  so  advanced,  that  there  was  no  such  purpose  to  be  servdl 
as  formerly,  he  looked  upon  the  Sunday  school  as  exclusively  a  place  iov 
religious  training,  and  where  conversion  only  should  be  sought.  How 
could  they  reasonably  expect  such  a  result  if  the  teachers  themselves  were 
strangers  to  the  truth  ?  Except  in  those  cases  where  God  mercifully  over- 
ruled the  event,  they  could  only  regard  such  teaching  as  the  blind  leading 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Alliot,  of  Nottingham,  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  whole  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Collins,  especially  in  what  was  said  about 
the  short  time  necessary  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  determine  upon 
the  class  in  which  to  place  a  child.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very 
important  point,  and  it  was  one  which  had  presented  some  difficulties  to 
him.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  plan,  on  the 
introduction  of  a  new  scholar,  was  to  put  him  in  a  special  class  for  a  few 
Sundays,  or  until  opportunity  was  afforded  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  most  suitable  teacher  to  assign  him  to.  As  to  the  question  who 
should  classify  the  scholars,  and  who  should  have  the  power  to  remove 
them  from  class  to  class,  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  ^vi}ierintendent — as  indeed  he  believed  it  was  in  most 
instances.     As  that  officer  was  appointed  annually,  there  was  a  check  in 
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the  teachers  upon  any  improper  exercise  of  his  functions,  so  that  practically 
by  this  arrangement  the  power  rested  with  the  teachers  themselves.  In 
reference  to  the  ticket  system,  he  remarked  that  in  the  school  with  which 
he  was  connected,  tickets  weie  given  only  for  punctuality  and  regular 
attendance,  and  not  as  rewards  for  conduct  or  acquirements.  The  object 
of  giving  these  tickets  was  to  prevent  truancy,  and  affoixl  means  to  the 
parents  of  kno^vlug  that  their  children  were  early  at  the  school.  As  mere 
rt-wards,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should  care  about  tickets  at  all. 

Rev.  H.  Paumier,  secretary  of  the  Paris  Sunday  School  Union,  said  he 
had  to  apologize  for  taking  part  in  the  conversation.  As  a  foreigner,  he 
came  to  the  Convention  rather  as  a  listener  and  an  inquirer,  than  to  teach 
or  give  advice  to  the  meeting.  Still,  perhaps,  the  experience  acquired  in 
France  bj'  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools  might  be  interesting  and  useful. 
He  would  say  at  once  that  they  had  profited  largely  by  the  labours  of  their 
English  brethren,  and  being  a  younger  association,  they  had  been  able,  as 
they  thought,  in  these  matters  to  adopt  the  latest  fashion.  But  he  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  this  was  not  quite  the  case.  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  thfiught  that  many  questions  which  he  found  were  in  debate  in 
tliis  coimtry  had  been  long  ago  settled  and  decided  for  everybody  and  for 
every  church.  For  instance,  the  question  debated  in  the  morning,  as  to 
the  conversion  of  the  children,  he  had  thought  that  nobody  doubted  it. 
From  the  beginning  the  teachers  of  France  had  held  the  principle  that  it 
was  the  great  aim  and  object  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  and  thej'  had 
always  live<l  in  and  acted  upon  that  principle.  Then,  again,  the  subject 
now  before  the  Convention,  the  French  schools  had  adopted  veiy  much  the 
system  of  grouping  to  which  the  Avriter  referred,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Paumier) 
supposed  had  been  long  since  practically  carried  out  in  this  countiy.  In 
the  Sunday  schools  of  Paris  they  had  three  large  divisions, — the  infant 
class,  which  was  taught  generally  by  a  lady  (a  mother,  if  possilde,  as  it 
was  found  she  could  manage  them  best),  and  this  class  comprised  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  taught  in  a  separate  room  ;  then  there  was  the 
general  body  of  the  school,  which  was  composed  of  children  of  intermediate 
age,  divideil  into  classes  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  entnistcd  to  their 
respective  teachers  ;  and  tlien  there  was  the  senior  class,  under  the  care  of 
the  best  teacher  they  could  find,  who  was  sometimes  the  minister  himself. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Sunday  school  institution  in 
Paris,  that  they  were  almost  always  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergjTuen,  who  looked  upon  the  school  as  the  best  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  tlieir  work.  At  one  time,  in  the  .school  to  which  he  belonged, 
there  was  some  difficulty  as  to  the  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  they 
found  that  children  would  come  for  two  or  three  Sundays  and  then  go 
away.  At  last  a  lady  kindly  undertook  the  charge  of  boys  or  girls  coming 
fre.sh  to  tlic  school,  and  to  teach  them  for  a  few  Sundays  by  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  particular  group  to  wliich  each 
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sliould  be  assigned.  The  plan  had  answered  pretty  well,  and  had  been 
the  means  of  promoting  order  in  the  school.  They  had,  therefore,  in, 
addition  to  the  three  divisions  he  had  mentioned,  this  preparatory  class. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Illinois,  United  States,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union,  said,  — The  purpose  of 
the  paper  just  read  I  understand  to  be  the  presentation  of  an  ideal  school. 
The  writer  has  presented  such  a  classification  as  he  thinks  will  secure 
that.  But  it  occurs  to  me  there  are  demands  in  connection  with  the 
institution  wliich  his  classification  does  not  meet.  Here  are  the  infant 
scholars,  and  for  these  he  has  the  infant  division  ;  here  are  the  elementary 
scholars,  and  for  these  he  has  a  division  ;  so  with  the  Scripture  and  senior 
divisions.  But  each  sabbath  school  should  provide  in  some  way  for  its 
own  supply  of  teachers.  Where  is  the  normal  or  training  division  ?  To 
teach  the  Bible  effectually,  there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  Bible 
archseology  and  geography,  in  a  systematic  way,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
on  the  sabbath  day  without  interfering  with  the  religious  and  practical  part 
of  teaching.  Some  schools  in  America  have  an  archseological  di\asion,  and 
week-day  meetings.  I  have  one  in  my  school,  and  call  it  the  "Palestine 
Class."  Then  we  want  to  bring  the  children  and  youth  to  the  Savioivr, 
and  bring  them  under  direct  jiastoral  influence.  There  ought,  in  every 
cliurch,  to  be  an  "inquirers'  division,"  a  probationers'  or  converts'  class. 
This  is  the  better  and  more  perfect  division, — Infant,  elementary,  Scripture, 
senior,  normal,  archaeological,  and  inquirers'  divisions. 

Rev.  L.  ZucKER,  of  Westerham,  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Collins  for  having 
invested  so  dry  a  subject  with  so  much  interest.  He  warned  teachers 
against  the  use  of  hard  words  in  their  chisses,  and  from  attempting  to  play 
the  orator  among  their  scholars.  As  to  the  removal  of  children,  he  would 
prefer  it  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Huddersfield,  said  there  was  one  question  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  his  union,  upon  which  he 
would  like  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen  present.  Mr.  Collins  had 
remarked  that  he  should  not  think  it  advisable  for  every  class  to  meet  in  a 
sejiarate  room.  The  school  of  which  he  (Mr.  Edwards)  spoke  had  had  for 
some  years  eleven  separate  rooms  for  classes.  They  were  now  going  to 
liuild  a  new  school,  in  which  they  would  have  twenty-five  rooms,  so  as  to 
allow  each  class  to  meet  separately.  The  question  he  wished  to  hear  an 
opinion  upon  was.  Whether  it  was  generally  deemed  advisable  that,  during 
the  hours  of  teaching,  each  class  should  thus  meet  separately  ?  He  had 
visited  many  schools  in  England  and  America,  and  had  always  found  that 
those  schools  which  were  not  divided  did  best.  He  referred  to  a  school  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  senior  boys'  classes  were  sometimes  entrusted  to 
female  teachers,  and  the  girls  to  male  teachers,  with  considerable  success. 
He  mentioned  also  a  s-^hool  at  Liverpool,  where  a  class  of  young  luen,  which 
had  been  found  unmanageable  by  several  gentlemen,  was  brought  into 
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perfect  order  on  a  lady  being  placed  in  charge  of  it,  and  where  in  course  of 
time  every  scholar  became  a  member  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  of  New  York,  inquired  whether  the  writer  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  ColUns,  would  not  consider  iu  his  closing  remarks  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  classes  assembled  in  parlours  or  private  houses,  and 
separated  entirely  from  the  attractions  and  sympathy  of  the  sabbath  school- 
room, would  be  desirable  ?  Mr.  Woodruff  thought  the  time  might  come 
when  this  could  be  safely  done ;  but  that  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  educated 
the  church  to  aggressive  action,  and  to  the  art  of  teaching,  to  make  it  certain 
that  such  classes  would  have  the  excitement  of  good  singing  and  pleasant 
association,  which  the  school-room  supplies.  Like  brands  of  fire  removed 
from  the  burning  pile,  they  separately  miglit  smoke  awhile  and  die  out. 
There  would  be  danger  not  only  of  their  detracting  from  the  interest  of  the 
sabbath  school  as  it  now  exists,  but  they  would  also  be  apt  to  scatter  by 
change  of  teachers,  &c.  This  method  certainly  ought  to  be  adopted  when 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  community  to  organize  a  regular  sabbath  school 
within  a  reasonable  distance. 

Mr.  G.  White,  of  Woolwich,  said,  he  quite  approved  of  the  adoption  of  a 
simpler  classification  tlian  had  been  hitherto  adopted,  and  he  thought  the 
basis  of  it  should  be  intellectual  and  moral  capacity.  He  felt  that  Sunday 
school  teachers  had  erred,  because  they  had  founded  their  institutions  after 
the  model  of  day  schools  in  too  great  a  degree.  If  they  were  to  keep  before 
them  four  distinct  groups,  they  would  be  able  to  manage  better  than  if 
they  had  a  larger  number.  Qf  course,  if  they  were  well  supplied  with 
teachers,  they  could  make  subdivisions  in  each  group,  although,  it  the 
teacher  wiis  eijual  to  the  task,  he  was  persuaded  a  large  gi'oup  was  better 
than  a  small  one.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  separate  all  the  classes  at  the 
present  time,  but  probably  hereafter,  when  their  operations  were  more 
ripened,  it  might  be  well  to  conduct  large  classes  in  separate  rooms  under 
the  care  of  one  teacher,  who  would  perform  all  the  duties  now  performed 
in  the  school.  He  recommended  that  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  should  be 
in  one  room,  and  the  infant,  senior,  and  teachers'  preparatory  classes  in 
others.  He  also  insisted  on  the  importance  of  employing  none  but  con- 
verted men  as  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  W.  HKKirAGE  said,  the  school  in  connection  A\'ith  his  congrega- 
tion hail  a  class  for  training  teachers.  Those  of  the  senior  scholars,  and 
others  who  desired  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  school,  were  ailmittcd 
to  this  class  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  teacher,  who  had  been  in 
the  school  for  forty  years.  They  were  there  trained  for  their  duties,  and 
draughted  off  into  the  school  as  opi)ortunities  occurred  for  their  employment. 
By  this  means  they  kept  up  a  good  sujiply  of  teachers,  and  did  not  lose 
their  senior  .scholars.  With  reference  to  some  previous  remarks,  he  said 
he  thought  Mr.  Collins  had  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  It  was  not 
recommended,  he   believed,   that  the  Sunday  school   devotional   services 
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should  be  got  rid  of,  but  that  the  classes,  after  those  services  were  over, 
should  be  instructed  in  separate  rooms. 

ilr.  PoLLAKD,  of  Heckmondwike,  did  not  see  how  Mr.  CoUins's  plan  of 
changing  the  books,  in  pi'eference  to  removing  the  children  from  one  class 
to  another,  would  answer  in  practice,  because  of  the  great  diversity  in  the 
abilities  of  the  scholars,  which  caused  some  alwaj's  to  be  behind  others, 
even  though  commencing  any  particular  study  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
superintendent,  he  recommended  that  all  removals  should  be  made  only 
after  consultation  of  the  superintendent  with  the  teacher,  the  teacher  being 
so  much  more  likely  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject.  Then  as  to 
the  classification  of  teachers  ;  it  was  a  very  necessary  thing  ;  but  were  they 
to  be  classified  according  to  their  own  ideas,  or  those  of  others  in  the 
school  ?  He  did  not  agree  in  the  remarks  made  by  ilr.  Collins  as  to  the 
want  of  success  bemg  attributable  to  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Sunday  school  had  the  oversight  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  on  one  day  only,  and  that  the  evil  influence  of  the  whole 
of  the  week  was  against  them.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged  at  want  of 
success  in  the  past ;  at  the  same  time,  let  them  seriously  look  to  it  that  no 
hindrance  to  that  success  was  tc  be  found  in  themselves.  "Whatever  classi- 
fication they  had,  until  they  could  instil  into  the  minds  of  teachers  correct 
ideas  of  their  work,  and  the  necessity  for  prayerful  perseverance,  they 
would  fail ;  whereas,  even  with  an  imperfect  classification,  if  they  but 
laboured  earnestly  in  dependence  upon  God,  they  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish great  results. 

Mr.  EipLEV,  of  Newcastle,  said,  in  his  schools  they  entirely  discarded 
tickets,  believing  them  to  be  useless  and  mischievous.  Instead  of  expend- 
ing money  upon  them,  they  employed  the  funds  in  increasing  the  library, 
of  which  all  the  children  had  the  benefit. 

Rev.  J.  Keed,  of  Cambridge,  asked  Mr.  Collins  to  explain  a  point  upon 
which  there  was  evidently  some  misunderstanding.  It  seemed  to  be  thought 
that  in  the  paper  it  was  asserted,  that  the  only  reason  why  the  children 
continued  imdecided  arose  from  the  imperfections  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Collins  said,  he  should  know  but  little  of  theolot;y  if  he  had  made 
such  a  statement.  What  he  stated  was,  that  when  a  child  was  not 
converted,  instead  of  looking  about  for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  the  teacher 
should  see  to  it  that  the  cause  did  not  rest  with  himself.  Referring  to 
other  observations  made  upon  his  paper,  he  remarked  that  his  statements 
were  general,  and  not  directed  to  schools  where  700  or  800  children 
attended.  He  did  not  suggest,  as  was  supposed,  that  the  new  scholars 
should  be  classified  after  two  or  three  minutes'  consideration.  Let  the 
superintendent  take  three  months,  if  he  liked.  The  plan  he  adopted  was 
temporarily  to  place  new  scholars  in  those  classes  which,  upon  a  rough  glance, 
appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable,  under  the  care  of  his  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers ;   and  afterwards  to  fix  them  in  classes  as  a  better 
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judgment  could  be  formed.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  respect  to  removals, 
he  would  not  dream  of  making  changes  without  consultation  -with  the 
teachers.  The  "probationary  class"  was  a  good  idea,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
preferred  the  course  he  had  suggested.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  minis- 
terial superintendence,  not  because  he  thought  ministers  could  not  do  better 
than  many  teachers,  but  simply  because  they  could  not  possibly  give  the 
time  that  was  essential  to  the  thorough  and  efficient  superintendence  of  a 
school.  If  a  superintendent  properly  performed  his  duty,  he  could  have 
no  time  for  anything  else.  He  not  only  must  give  liimself  entirely  to  the 
work,  but  must  get  from  the  teachers  and  the  officers  of  the  school  all  the 
assistance  they  could  render.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  he  did  not  like  to  give  an  off-hand  opinion  as  to  any  particular 
school.  He  had  given  a  brief  but  decided  general  statement  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  might  add  that  the  elder  scholars  should  assemble  with  the  general 
school  for  the  opening  service ;  and  now  and  then — not  very  often,  say 
when  the  minister  or  any  particular  person  came  to  give  the  address— be 
brought  in  to  join  in  the  closing  serWce.  He  would  let  them  have  all  the 
S}nnpathy  and  blessedness  connected  with  a  large  school,  and  then  let  them 
go  into  their  own  separate  rooms  for  their  own  special  devotional  exercises, 
and  the  direct  religious  iastrnction  suited  to  them. 

Mr.  Hadlan'd  said,  from  his  experience  in  connection  with  a  large 
school,  his  belief  was,  that  where  the  children  were  taught  separately,  they 
did  not  prize  so  liighly  their  connection  with  the  Simday  school. 

After  singing  a  hj'mn,  the  proceedings  closed. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

Oy  THE    STATE   AND    PEOSPECTS    OF    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS   ABEOAD. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  by  special  permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House  was  thrown  open  for 
a  public  meeting,  to  hear  addresses  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  Sunday 
schools  abroad.  !Mr.  Alderman  Abbiss  presided,  and  there  was  a  very 
Lirge  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

After  singing  the  following  hymn, — 

"Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  ra<*ons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more, 

"To  Him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made, 
And  praises  throng  to  crown  His  hea<l ; 
His  name,  like  sweet  ])erfume,  sliall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacritice. 
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"People  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dwell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song ; 
And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  name. 

"Let  every  creature  rise,  and  bring 
Peculiar  honours  to  our  King  ; 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 
And  earth  repeat  the  loud  Amen  ! " — 

the  Rev.  "W".  Cuthbertsox,  B.A.,  of  Sidney,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said, — Mr.  Mayor, 
deputies,  delegates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  sabbath  schools, 
I  esteem  it  a  very  great  honour  to  preside  over  you  this  day.  I  have  been 
connected  with  Sunday  schools  from  my  earliest  childhood,  and  they  are 
very  near  and  very  dear  to  my  heart.  But  while  I  have  very  much 
pleasure  in  standing  before  you,  I  cannot  help  also  expressing  regret 
that  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alderman  Challis,  having  been  called  out  of 
town,  is  unable  to  occupy  the  place  which  I  shall  so  unworthily  fill.  When 
we  look  at  this  great  city,  with  its  teeming  population — when  we  consider 
the  crime,  the  sabbath-breaking,  the  infidelity,  which  abound— we  cannot 
but  feel  how  important  is  the  agency  by  which  it  is  sought  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Nor  can  we  help  imagining  wliat 
would  be  the  condition  of  things  but  for  the  institution  of  the  sabbath 
school.  I  believe  that  much — very  much — of  the  evangelical  Christianity 
in  the  world,  is  attnbutable  to  their  influence,  and  that  they  are  amongst 
the  greatest  preventatives  of  crime  in  this  countiy.  Thej'  have  done  much 
to  bring  us  out  of  that  ignorance  which  was  so  well  depicted  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Watson  last  night.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  time  was  when  the  general 
want  of  religious  instruction  was  most  appalling — it  was  what  our  eloquent 
friend  Mr.  Binnej' would  denominate,  "the  age  of  universal  ignorance." 
But  I  am  suiTounded  to-day  by  representatives  from  most  parts  of  tlie 
world,  who  have  come  to  tell  us  of  the  work  and  progress  of  Sunday  schools 
in  their  countr}^  We  have  friends  from  France,  and  America,  and 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  Australia,  and  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  are 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  holding  an  International 
Sunday  School  Convention.  As  Englishmen,  we  give  all  our  foreign  friends 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  feel  the  utmost  pleasure  in  meeting  them  as  brother 
Sunday  school  teachers  ;  and  that  pleasiu'e  is  enhanced  by  the  kindness  and 
poHteness  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  in  cheerfully  granting  the  use  of  this  beautiful 
hall  for  the  occasion.  The  hall  in  which  the  great  and  the  noble,  the  brave 
and  the  good,  the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  have  often  been  welcomed  \vith  acclamation  by  the  citizens 
of  this  great  nation,  ::^  a  fitting  place  to  receive  that  band  ol  earnest 
men  and  women  whom  I  see  before  me — whose  one  great  object  is  to  benefit 
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mankind,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  impart  that  kno'.v- 
ledge  which  will  make  better  children,  better  citizens,  and  better  men.  As 
a  magistrate,  I  feel  that  I  am  never  doing  my  duty  more  efficiently 
than  when  I  am  lending  my  assistance  to  prevent  crime,  rather  than  punish 
it,  and  this  reflection  produces  an  additional  gratification  to  the  one  I  have 
before  mentioned,  in  presiding  over  this  very  important  meeting  this 
evening. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Illinois,  delegated  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Sunday  School  Union  of  America,  said, — Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be 
thought  out  of  place  that  in  this  hour  of  national  peril  Americans 
should  be  abroad,  you  ■n^ill  allow  me  on  their  behalf  to  suggest,  that  we  are 
here  from  no  lack  of  sympathy,  from  no  lack  of  profound  humiliation 
in  view  of  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  rest  upon  our  land.  But 
we  remember,  that  though  this  generation  may  fall  by  the  sword,  there  is  a 
rising  generation  for  whom  we  hope  better  things.  It  is  that  we  may 
receive  new  truths,  and  understand  and  acquire  better  methods  of  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  America,  that  we  are  here. 

In  attempting  to  offer  a  report  concerning  the  state  and  condition  of  any 
enterprise  or  institution,  we  naturally  inquire  as  to  its  organic  form,  its 
numerical  status,  its  actual  achievements,  its  relative  progress,  and  the 
quality  and  strength  of  its  appliances.  But  there  is,  back  of  all  these, 
a  better  criterion  for  determining  its  character  and  jirospects.  This 
criterion  is  found  in  the  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  those  through  whose 
exertions,  whether  as  original  or  mediate  agents,  its  labours  are  to  be 
performed  and  its  organization  protected. 

Concerning  the  broad  field  of  Sundaj'  school  effort  in  America,  we  might 
inquire.  What  organizations  are  at  work? — what  support  do  they  receive? — 
what  do  they  accomplish  ? — and  what  provisions  do  they  possess  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  increase  of  their 
efiBciency?  And  we  might  r<resent  to-night  many  statements  as  to  the 
number  and  strength  of  our  various  denominational  and  mission  schools, 
the  large  sums  total  annually  expended  in  their  su{)port,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  Sunday  school  publications,  our  Sunday  school  missionary 
efforts,  the  methods  adopted  for  securing  frequent  and  candid  interchange 
of  opinion  and  experience  between  Sunday  school  operators,  and  for 
increasing  the  information,  ai)tness  to  teach,  and  s])irituality,  whiih 
combine  to  produce  the  true  and  efficient  Sunday  school  teacher.  It  will 
afford  great  pleasure  to  the  American  delegation,  as  opportunities  may 
occur  during  your  Conference,  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  encouraging 
statistics  of  American  Sunday  sclutol  progress  in  these  particulars.  I 
do  not  know  but  my  colleague  may  present  sometliiug  of  this  kind  to- 
night, but  for  myself,  I  prefer  to  go  back  of  these  outward  indications  of 
vitality  and  progress,  and  inquire,  What  is  the  estimate  placed  ujjon  the 
Sunday  school   by  those   whose   contributions  and   efforts  are   necessary 
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to  sustain  it?  "VVTiat  does  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America  tliinJ;  about 
this  institution  ?  What  are  the  doctrriies  and  what  the  feelings  of  the 
Church,  relative  to  its  mission?  These  questions  answered,  you  will 
be  better  qualified  to  determine  what  the  present  Sunday  school  move- 
ments of  America  signify  and  promise,  than  if  I  were  to  produce  and 
arrange  the  statistical  Sunday  school  reports  of  all  the  "Unions"  and 
denominational  assenibhes  and  conferences  in  the  land.  Present  successes 
may  be  temporary,  our  numerical  advance  may  have  been  secured  through 
some  sudden  effort,  which  must  soon  be  suspended  for  want  of  continued 
sympathy  ;  and  we  can  hope  for  permanent  progress  and  prosperity  only  as 
M-e  discover  in  the  doctrines  held  concerning  the  Sunday  school,  the  pledge 
of  continued  sjonpathy  and  influence  from  the  Church.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  modern  Sunday  school  movement.  In 
America  we  cherish  the  name  of  Robert  Raikes  as  you  do  in  this  happy 
land.  Indeed  separate  schools  had,  in  many  places,  been  organized 
before  that  time.  In  America — for  instance,  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania— a  man  by  the  name  of  Ludwig  Thacker  kept  a  Sunday 
school  in  operation  for  thirty  years  before  the  time  of  Eaikes.  But  we, 
with  you,  understand  that  it  was  he  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
general  Sunday  school  work  of  the  present  age.  We  recognize  this  noble 
institution  in  its  present  form  as  one  of  the  many  Divine  blessings  we  have 
received  through  the  hand  of  mother  England.  And  we  honour  both  the 
great  Giver  and  the  almoner  of  His  bounty.  But  do  we  not  associate  the 
name  of  Robert  Raikes  so  intimately  with  modern  Sunday  schools,  that  in 
our  admiration  of  a  mere  medium,  we  have  almost  conceded,  as  a  fact  not 
to  be  disputed,  the  recent  and  human  origination  of  the  Sunday  school? 
In  harmony  with  this  opinion  we  find,  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
enterprise,  and  even  up  to  the  present,  in  many  localities,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  merely  human  invention  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
certain  classes  of  society,  which  may  be  employed  or  not,  according  to 
the  oi)inions  held  of  it  by  individual  members  of  the  Church.  So  far  as 
the  Church  itself  is  concerned,  she  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  with 
any  other  social,  moral,  or  religious  society  or  agenc}'. 

In  America,  among  many  leading  minds,  the  question  hccS  been  proposed,  — 
Is  there  not  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
Church,  than  the  above  theory  supposes  and  implies  ?  And  in  the  answer 
which  is  being  given  to  this  question  in  a  very  practical  way  by  the  Church 
of  America,  I  find  the  secret  of  all  her  Sunday  school  energy,  and  the 
promise  of  a  future  that  shall  outsplendour  the  past,  as  the  glory  of  the 
christian  eclipses  that  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  And  this  is  the 
question: — What  relation  does  the  Sunday  school  sustain  to  the  Church? 
Is  it  a  mere  appendage  or  a  constituent  i)art  ?  Is  it  a  \  oluntary  organization, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  pious  men  who  approve  its  designs;  or  is  it  an 
integral  portion  of  the  visible  ChTirch,  entering  into  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
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one  of  the  future  outgrowths  of  his  system,  to  be  developed  "in  the  fulness 
of  time, "  to  be  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  sustained  by 
her  life,  and  subject  to  her  control  ?  '\ATio  does  not  see  the  importance  of 
the  answers  we  give  ?  If  the  Sunday  school  is  only  the  hajipy  conception 
of  a  man,  we  may  experiment  upon  and  either  accept  or  discard  it.  If 
successful,  we  may  remember  with  gratitude  the  mind  through  whose 
observation  and  ingenuity  so  beneficent  an  idea  was  evolved.  But  if  it  be 
an  organic  part  of  the  christian  Church,  if  the  Sunday  school  idea  is 
contained  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  if  the  Church  believes  this  institution 
was  devised  and  ordained  by  the  Lord,  with  what  energy  will  she  lay  hold 
of  it !  with  what  force  of  authority  and  bounteousness  of  contribution  will 
she  sustain  it !  This  may  not  be  the  time  to  enter  into  a  thorough  discussion 
of  this  question.  The  cause  of  Sunday  schools  in  America  coidd  not 
lie  correctly  represented,  however,  without  thus  indicating  the  conviction 
among  us,  that  the  Sunday  school  is  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of 
the  Church.  I  do  not  assert  that  in  any  specific  form  this  doctrine 
has  come  before  our  ecclesiastical  Councils  for  discussion,  and  that  the 
decision  has  gone  forth  that  the  Sunday  school  is  a  branch  of  the  Church 
tree,  a  part  of  the  Church  organism.  But  I  do  assert  that  such  are 
the  convictions  of  our  ministry  and  membership,  touching  the  indis- 
perisableness  of  the  Sunday  school  to  Church  gro\vth  and  extension ; 
that  they  feel  the  same  interest  in  it,  and  put  forth  the  same  exertions  for 
it,  as  though  it  had  been  commanded  specifically  in  the  word  of  God. 
And  if  its  appearance  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  foretold  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Church  commanded  to  receive,  recognize,  and  adopt 
it,  as  a  Di\ane  gift  to  the  Church  and  world  from  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour 
himself,  the  Church  could  scarcely  assume  higher  grounds  than  it  has 
already  practically  done  in  our  country.  If  the  question  "What  think  ye 
of  Christ  V  furnishes  such  a  key  to  the  character  and  deeds  and  destiny  of 
men,  or  the  purity  of  a  church,  why  may  not  the  question  "What 
t,hvik  ye  of  this  Sunday  school  cause  ?"  furnish  a  key  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  that  cause  in  connection  isith  any  church  ? 

In  harmony  with  the  doctrines  advanced  among  u.s,  the  origin  of  the 
Sunday  school  is  carried  to  an  age  far  remote  from  that  of  Raikes.  In 
every  one  of  its  elements  the  Sundaj'  school  idea  was  known  and  employed 
in  the  Old  Testament  days.  In  every  Jewish  home  there  was  a  sabbath 
school.  And  this  not  for  the  family  alone,  but  for  "the  stranger  within 
the  gates."  The  "strangere"  of  the  Jewish  system  were  in  the  minority, 
and  they  were  taken  into  the  Sunday  school  of  the  family.  The  rigid 
r«'Straints  of  Paganism  during  the  old  dispensation,  of  .ludaism  and  Pagan- 
ism under  the  new,  of  Romanism  during  the  Middle  Ages,  kej)!  the  lines 
closely  drawn  wliich  divided  each  from  the  rest.  The  "strangers"  to 
whom  access  miglit  be  had  were  still  in  the  minority.  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  wide  territory  between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches  was 
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tilled  with  iudiflerent,  profane,  aud  unbelieving  multitudes.  The  strangers 
to  whom  access  was  opened  were  now  in  the  majority,  and  no  longer  could 
the  Sunday  school  in  the  family  bring  them  under  its  influence  ;  so  Robert 
Ilaikes,  led  by  the  hand  of  God,  took  the  initiatory  step  towards  bringing 
out  the  ark  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the 
tabernacle  of  home,  and  carried  it  into  the  realm  of  darkness,  where  it  shed 
new  home-like  light,  and  where,  under  new  circumstances,  it  has  been 
fulfilling  its  old  mission  on  behalf  of  the  stranger  and  alien.  And  now 
it  is  the  old  family  Sunday  school  and  the  old  Bible -searching  circle  which, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  Bereans,  led  the  thousands  of  rich 
and  poor  into  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God's  word.  Such  being  the 
estimate  placed  upon  the  Sunday  school  by  many  of  the  leading  minds  in 
the  ministry  and  laity  of  the  American  churches,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  their  freshest  energies,  their  largest  contributions,  their  most 
earnest  prayers,  their  most  untiring  elibrts,  are  expended  in  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  school  cause.  We  ha^•e,  in  our  country,  schools  of  the  most 
indifferent  character ;  we  have  teachers  by  thousands  who  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  perform  the  work  the}  have  undertaken  ;  we  have  schools 
that  think  more  of  cultivating  skill  in  music  and  thoroughness  of  disci- 
pline ;  of  the  provision  of  attractive  books  in  their  circulating  libraries, 
and  the  cheer  and  pleasure  of  a  social  hour  on  the  sabbath,  than 
the  saving  of  souls.  We  have  schools  that  care  vexy  little  about  an}'  of 
these  things— music,  drill,  books,  social  gratification,  or  souls — schools 
that  live  by  some  law  which,  in  its  cold  and  perpetual  operation,  throws  a 
few  adults  and  children  together  each  sabbath  for  a  hyuin,  a  formal  prayer, 
a  fragment  of  Scripture,  a  library  book,  and  an  icy  benediction,  without 
any  apparent  aim,  and  with  no  evidence  of  vitality  whatever.  But  believe 
me,  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Among  the  mountains,  in 
the  thronged  cities,  in  the  fertile  valleys,  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  great 
West,  wherever  there  are  churches,  there  are  Sunday  schools.  And  in 
multitudes  of  places,  remote  from  regular  church  edifices  or  organization, 
Sunday  schools  are  regularly  held,  and  cases  without  number  can  be  quoted 
in  which  the  church  organization  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Sunday  schools 
there  established.  Some  of  our  most  valuable  practical  suggestions  in  the 
matter  of  teaching  and  order  often  come  from  the  faitliful  and  intelligent 
teachers  who  in  these  humble  places  are  engaged,  as  Eaikes  expressed  it, 
"botanizing  in  human  nature." 

The  fruits  of  this  high  estimate  placed  upon  the  Sunday  school  cause  are 
to  be  found — 

1.  In  the  increased  interest  of  the  ministry  in  its  progress.  The  Sunday 
school  is  pre-eminently  a  sphere  for  the  employment  of  lay  talent.  But  if 
it  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church,  if  it  is  God's  appointed  field  for  the  growth 
of  the  most  tender  plants  and  fragrant  flowers  of  His  garden,  the  commis- 
sioned head  gardener  is  guilty  if  he  neglect  it.     And  if  there  is  a  sight  in 
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the  whole  field  of  clerical  life  which  must  excite  the  pity  of  angels,  it  is 
that  furnished  by  a  professed  christian  minister  who  regards  the  Sunday 
school  with  indifference,  or  habitually  neglects  it.  The  doctrine  already 
enunciated  compels  ministerial  co-operation.  Over  the  door  of  the  Chuvch  the 
words  are  inscribed,  "  Feed  my  sheep. "  Over  the  door  of  the  Sunday  school 
the  words,  ' '  Feed  my  lambs. "  And  to  the  true  christian  minister  they  come 
with  equal  authority,  and  he  regards  them  with  equal  interest.  I  am  most 
happy  to  be  able  to  report  concerning  our  American  ministry,  in  all  the  deno- 
minations, that  they  are  taking  hold  of  the  Sunday  school  work  with  remark- 
able earnestness.  They  are  largely  represented  in  our  great  County,  State, 
and  National  conventions.  The  claims  of  the  Sunday  school  are  presented 
in  their  jiulpits  with  frequency  and  fervour.  It  is  expected  of  nearly  all 
ministers  that  they  will  preach  special  sermons  to  the  cliildren  ;  and  some 
are  asking  whether  in  every  discourse  there  may  not  be  some  telling  illus- 
tration, some  simple  exposition,  some  tearful  application,  which  will  not 
be  lost  upon  the  adults,  while  it  rivets  the  attention  and  wins  the  hearts  of 
the  children  in  the  congregation.  I  have  known  several  ministers,  who 
sup]iosed  they  had  no  talent  for  talking  to  children,  who  were  almost 
driven  by  the  Church  to  the  attempt ;  and  in  every  case  have  succeeded, 
not  only  in  entertaining  and  benefiting  the  direct  objects  of  their  efi"ort, 
but  in  interesting  more  than  usual  the  older  part  of  the  audience.  Our 
ministers  visit  the  Sunday  schools.  I  know  very  many  who  teach  regular 
Bible  or  senior  classes,  and  others  who  are  present  every  week  at  the 
"teachers'  meeting,"  and  many  also  who  hold  special  classes  dui'ing  the 
week  for  the  instniction  and  entertainment  of  youth. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  Sunday  school  by  ecclesiastical  bodies  is  another 
fruit  of  the  doctrine  enunciated.  To  some  extent,  nearly  if  not  all  the 
denominations  of  our  countrj'  do  this,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chm'cb, 
whose  union  of  13,447  schools,  with  148,632  officers  and  teachers,  and 
807,988  scholars,  I  represent  at  this  Convention,  have  disciplinary  regula- 
tions which  require  from  each  minister  quarterly  and  annual  reports  fi'om 
him  concerning  his  Sunday  schools,  and  each  pastor  is  examined  before  liis 
own  official  board,  once  every  three  months,  as  to  what  he  is  doing  for  the 
relief  and  instruction  of  the  cliildren.  Mr.  Wesley,  at  the  time  of  the 
Sunday  school  movement  in  England,  remarked,  "I  see  an  immense  power 
in  these  schools,  and  wonder  that  the  devil  has  not  started  .something  to 
oppose  them."  In  1784,  he  says  in  liis  journal,  when  the  Sunday  school 
wa.s  still  almost  secular  in  its  designs  and  methods,  "I  find  these  schools 
springing  up  wherever  I  go.  Perhaps  God  may  have  a  deeper  end  therein 
than  men  are  aware  of.  Who  knows  but  some  of  these  .schools  may  become 
nurseries  for  Christians?"  In  the  same  year,  in  America,  the  following 
question  and  answer  were  incorporated  in  the  section  of  our  discipline  wliich 
defines  the  duties  of  ministers  : — "What  shall  we  do  for  the  rising  genera- 
tion ? — who  will  labour  for  them  ?"    "Let  him  who  is  zealous  for  God  and  the 
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souls  of  men  begin  now, — 1.  Where  there  are  ten  children  whose  parents  are 
in  society,  meet  them  at  least  an  hour  every  week.  2.  Talk  with  them  every 
time  you  see  any  at  home.  3.  Pray  in  earnest  for  them.  4.  Diligently 
instruct  and  vehemently  exhort  all  parents  at  their  own  houses.  5.  Preach 
expressly  on  education."  More  and  more  strongly  has  the  discipline  of  tlie 
American  Methodist  Church  insisted  upon  tliis  subject,  and  the  result  is  that 
nearly  all  our  preachers  in  America  are  what  are  termed  Simday  school  men, 
and  we  have  almost  quitted  discussing  what  is  the  object  of  the  Sunday  school. 
"We  have  knowm  no  other  objects  from  the  beginning  than  the  conversion  of 
children,  the  edification  and  spiritual  adoi-nraent  of  the  Church,  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  Much  the  same  interest  is  felt  among  other 
denominations,  and  in  everj'  convention  of  Sunday  school  teachers  additional 
evidence  is  furnished  of  the  growing  identity  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
Church. 

3.  Our  American  Sunday  schools,  in  the  large  and  flourishing  adult 
and  senior,  and  in  some  cases  normal  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
still  further  evidence  their  con\iction  of  the  value  of  the  Sunday  school. 
The  old  Jewish  Sunday  schools  had  adult  Bible  classes.  The  Jews  and  the 
primitive  Christians  not  only  heard  but  searched  the  word  of  God,  and 
spake  often  one  to  another,  ilave  you  ever  read  God's  own  ideal  of  a  true 
Sunday  or  Bible  school  ?  In  Deuteronomy,  31st  chapter,  at  the  12th  and  13th 
verses,  it  is  written,  "Gather  the  people  together,  men,  and  women,  and 
children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear, 
and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law  :  and  that  their  children,  which  have  not  known  any 
thing,  may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye  live  in 
the  land."  Here  are  all  the  elements  of  tlie  model  Sunday  school ;  here 
the  home  and  the  mission  work — "the  people,"  and  "the  stranger  ;"  here 
the  legitimate  ends — the  intellectual,  "  that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they 
may  learn" — the  experimental,  "that  they  fear  the  Lord" — and  the  prac- 
tical, "that  they  may  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  the  law."  Here  are 
all  grades  and  classes  ;  the  adult,  "gather  the  people,  men  and  women" — 
the  juvenile,  "and  the  children" — even  \h&infant  class  is  specified,  "that 
the  children  which  have  not  known  any  thing, "  &c.  Why,  we  find  that 
the  model  Sunday  school,  about  which  we  talk  so  much,  is  an  institution 
old  as  the  Jewish  church.  I  may  just  here  observe  that  in  America  there 
are  scarcely  any  schools  in  which  there  are  not  senior  and  adult  Bible  classes. 

4.  The  efforts  put  forth  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  is  another 
evidence  that  the  Church  begins  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  schooL 
Courses  of  lectures,  local  associations  for  teachers,  conventions,  normal 
classes,  and  Simday  school  teachers'  Institutes,  are  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  land.  These  have  not  attained  perfection  of  system  nor  universality  of 
adoption  ;  but  everj^vhere  are  they  talked  about,  and  in  many  places  are 
now  in  active  operation. 
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5.  If  the  American  Church  places  such  confidence  in  her  Sunday  schoi)! 
department,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  that  from  that  nursery  shall  coine 
scores  and  himdreds  to  her  altars.  Thank  God  she  does  not  look  in  vain. 
The  Christ  who  presides  at  her  public  service,  comes  always  thereto  from 
the  Sunday  school.  And  will  not  He  who  said,  "Feed  my  lambs," — will 
not  He  bring  some  of  the  lambs  with  Him  to  the  communion  of  the  saints  ? 
We  find  that  He  always  does.  There  are  many  churches  that  mourn  an 
absent  Saviour,  and  say,  ^Vliere  is  He  ?  Why  doth  He  not  come  ?  The 
fact  is,  He  has  been  standing  at  the  Sunday  school  door  of  the  Church,  and 
crying  through  the  long  night,  "Open  to  me  ;  for  my  head  is  filled  with 
dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night."  If  we  want  a  living 
Christ  in  our  church  at  this  age  of  the  world,  we  will  find  Him  at  any  time 
at  the  Sunday  school  door  of  His  church. 

I  cannot  repeat  definitely  the  numbers  of  annual  additions  to  the  church 
from  the  Sunday  schools.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  to-night,  that  the  Sunday 
school  union  which  I  represent,  reports  within  the  past  year,  that  though 
from  twelve  conferences  no  report  was  received,  the  balance  report  19,517 
conversions  in  our  schools.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Do  these  conver- 
.sions  prove  genuine  ?  I  have  no  statistical  information  on  this  point,  but 
I  am  sure,  from  personal  observation  in  a  limited  field,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  brethren  in  the  work,  that  where  the  subjects  thus  reported 
are  cared  for  by  the  pastors  and  leading  members  of  the  church,  and  where 
they  have  the  basis  of  a  cai-eful  Sunday  school  education,  there  is  no 
question  concerning  their  faithfulness. 

The  Sunday  schools  of  America  send  greetings  to  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  labourers  of  Britain.  In  this  sphere  we  may  be  one.  Here 
we  are  above  all  partisan  strife — all  national  and  civil  dismption — all 
selfishness  and  jealousies.  I  see  the  genius  of  the  sabbath  school  standing 
npon  the  trembling  shores  of  my  own  land,  and  reaching  forth  over  the 
rolling  sea  the  hand  of  christian  greeting.  There  are  tears  upon  her  cheek, 
there  is  care  upon  her  brow.  She  mourns  the  loss  of  many  a  brave  son  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  weeps  because  of  the  dreadful  gloom  which  falls 
upon  our  noble  land.  But  through  that  veil  of  tears  I  see  the  unclianged 
purpose  to  press  on  in  her  labour  of  love,  and  maintain  an  unfaltering 
faith  in  God.  If  the  men  whom  she  has  reared  from  infancy  into  the 
maturity  of  a  christian  manhood  must  perish  in  this  struggle,  she  resolves 
to  go  forward  and  rear  the  coming  generation  for  a  nobler  and  bloodless 
warfare,  and  an  eternal  victory.  She  has  a  dream  in  her  heart  of  a  coming 
day  when  wars  shall  cease— of  a  day  when  Christ  shall  reign,  and  her 
noble  sons  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  shall  stand  together, 
clothed  in  white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  tlieir  hands. 

Mr.  W.  C.  CuAPix,  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  U.  S.,  said, — Mr.  Chairman  and 
christian  friends,  I  am  well  aware  that  in  standing  before  you  to-niglit  I  am 
subject  to  special  temptation.     1  love  America  as  my  native  land ;  I  love 
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Great  Britain,  I  love  France,  I  love  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  whole  world — hut 
the  temptation  to  me  is  to  try  to  make  you  love  America,  and  to  make  you 
think  better  of  America  than  you  have  ever  done  before  ;  and,  therefore, 
excuse  me  if  I  should  saj"  some  things  a  little  too  strong  in  favour  of  my 
native  country.  I  am  to  speak  to-night  upon  the  state  and  prospects 
of  Sunday  schools  in  America.  This,  of  course,  means  theu-  present  state. 
But  allow  me  to  go  back  just  a  few  years,  and  t6  state  that  within  that 
period — say  within  the  last  five  or  six  years — there  has  been  a  very  special 
impulse  in  the  Sunday  school  cause  amongst  us.  It  is  not  very  long  ago, 
that  our  elder  clergymen  and  laymen  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  Be 
careful,  or  you  will  place  the  Sunday  school  before  the  church ;"  but  some- 
how or  other,  through  the  influence  of  what  some  would  call  ' '  young 
America,"  but  what  I  would  prefer  to  recognize  as  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  all  parties,  in  the  pulpit  aud  out  of  the  pulpit,  hail  the 
work  with  delight,  and  say,  "Go  on  and  prosper ;  we  are  heart  and  hand 
with  you. "  I  believe  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been 
a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Sunday  school  work,  in  the  numbers  and 
regularity  of  the  atteudance  of  the  children,  and,  above  all,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Jhrist,  than  was  ever  before  witnessed.  We 
have  now,  I  am  grateful  to  say,  large  classes  of  scholars,  every  one  of  whom 
is  converted  to  God.  It  was  suggested  to-day,  in  the  Convention,  that  it 
might  be  well  to  take  these  scholars  from  the  Sunday  school,  aud  form 
them  into  separate  classes.  That  is  not  the  opinion  entertained  in 
America.  "We  consider  it  better  to  keep  those  who  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  within  the  Sunday  school,  that  the  influence  of 
their  example  aud  teaching  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be  the  means  of  draw- 
iug  others  to  Jesus.  It  is  also  my  impression,  from  what  I  have  seen 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  my  frequent  \  isits  to  this  country,  that  we 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  elder  scholars  in  our  schools  than  you  have 
here.  In  our  manufacturing  towns  we  have,  at  any  rate,  more  adult 
scholars  than  children — more  who  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age  than  under. 
I  think,  too,  it  is  a  rule  throughout  the  country,  that  the  congregation 
generally  is  expected  to  become  connected  with  the  Sunday  school.  It  is 
not  true  that  they  all  come — some  have  not  the  disposition — still  the 
number  is  very  large  among  the  adult  population  who  are  connected  with 
our  schools.  I  have  not  full  statistics  with  me,  and  if  I  had  there  would 
not  be  suSicient  time  to  present  them  ;  but,  taking  the  entire  population 
of  the  country,  the  free  and  the  slave,  the  uncivihzed  Indian  and  the 
civilized  white  man,  and  taking  also  the  Mormonites  into  account,  we  have, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  our  Sunday  schools,  about  one  in  every  8f 
of  the  whole  population.  The  Catholics  in  our  country,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
have  Sunday  schools,  although  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  they  have  been 
forced  into  the  establishment  of  them.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
where  I  reside,   the  present  rate  of  attendance  at  the  Sunday  schools, 
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tlirowing  out  the  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists,  for  they  have 
Large  schools  of  their  own,  is  about  one  in  every  seven,   and  rejecting  the 
Koman  Catholics,  there  are  in  our  own  Evangelical  schools  about  one 
in  eveiy  5  J.     This  I  believe  to  be  near  the  truth  throughout  the  New 
England  states,  and  several  of  the  older  Northern  states — as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  a  few  others.    I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  Sunda}'  schools  of  London,  but  in  the  city  of  New  York,  taking  its 
entire  population,  which  is  now  nearly  one  million,  there  are  about  one-third 
in  attendance  at  our  schools.     I  state  these  facts,  because  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  3-ou  in  some  particulars.     The  object  which  our  sabbath  schools 
aim  at  is  the  same  as  with  you — to  bring  souls  to  Jesus  Christ — we  never 
had  any  other  conviction  with  reference  to  their  establishment;  we  received 
the  impression  from  the  mother  country,    and  we  have  always   carried 
it  out.     You  have  already  heard  from  my  brother  Vincent,  that  we  do  not 
do  so  well  as  we  ought.     It  is  true  that  we  do  not  bring  all  our  childi-eu 
into  the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  now  and  then  find  in  our  prisons 
a  Sunday  school  scholar.     It  is  not  unfrequent,  now-a-days,  for  a  person, 
when  brought  up  before   the  magistrates  for  crime,  to   state   that  he 
was  once  a  member  of  a  Sunday  school ;   so  that,  you  see,  sometimes 
there  is  no  good  result  from  our  labours.      We  would  to  God   it  were 
otherwise  !      It   has  been  my  impression,   from    frequent   conversation 
with  the  people  of  this  coimtry — I  do  not  know  but  what  I  am  wrong 
in  the  Impression — that    there    has  been  a   kind    of   fear,    lest    those 
persons  who  have  been  reported  as. being  converted  to  God  in  our  most 
glorious  revivals  of  religion,   were  not  truly  converted,  and  that  their 
profession  of  the  faith  would  not  hold ;  that  the  truth  with  them  would 
prove  like  seed  sown  upon  stony  ground,  where  it  had  but  little  depth  of 
earth,  and  which  withers  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  grown.     I  assure  you 
that  that  is  not  my  own  conviction.    I  believe  that  they  do  remain  stead- 
fast, and  that  many  of  them  are  the  strength  and  support  of  our  churches, 
and  amongst  our  most  laborious  and  useful  Sunday  school  teachers.     I 
believe  that  the  present  state  of  our  schools  is  very  encouraging.     Durinr' 
the  past  summer,  in  the  city  in  which  I  reside,   the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  school  was  never  so  large,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
same  remark  holds  good  with  reference  to  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
Before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to  refer  to  one  feature  in  our  Sunday  school 
enterprise  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  before  you,  but  which,  I  believe, 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  present  state  and  prosperity  of  those  insti- 
tutions— I  allude  to  the  practice  among  us  of  holding  conventions  like  this 
very  frequently.     In  about  twenty  of  our  Northern  States,  there  are  now 
lield  annual  conventions  of  Sunday  school  teachers.     Besides  these  annual 
.state  conventions,  there  are  conventions  of  the  different  denominations, 
and  conventions  in  the  different  coiuities.     Tlie  members  of  our  Sunday 
schools  are  invited  to  be  represented  at  these  conventions  by  the  pa.stor 

It 
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and  superintendent  ex  officio,  and  by  a  certain  proportion  of  teachers,  male 
and  female.  They  meet  usually  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  received  as 
the  guests  of  the  people  of  the  to\vn  in  which  the  convention  assembles 
during  the  two  days  it  lasts.  The  discussions  are  conducted  very  much  as 
they  have  been  here,  only  that  the  speakers  are  generally  more  limited  as 
to  time.  It  is  customary  to  give  to  each  not  more  than  two  minutes  and  a 
half,  and  I  assure  you  that,  as  the  presiding  officer  over  cue  of  these  con- 
ventions during  the  last  year,  I  found  it  quite  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  them  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  though  I  rang  the  bell  at  the 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  I  am  not  sm-e  that  some  of  the  speakers  did  not 
go  on  for  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  One  feature  of  our  conventions  is 
a  matter  of  interest,  and  I  submit  it  for  your  consideration,  although  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how  such  proceedings  should  he,  conducted  in  this  country. 
In  our  conventions  we  have  frequent  prayers — prayers  of  two  or  three 
minutes'  length — and  also  frequent  singing.  Another  feature  is,  that  on 
one  of  the  afternoons  all  the  children  of  the  town  are  invited  to  be  present, 
and  that  afternoon  is  devoted  expressly  to  them.  Seats  are  an-anged  in 
one  part  of  the  hall  for  200  or  300,  and  the  cliildren  who  have  been  trained 
to  sing  conduct  the  musical  ■■  )art  of  the  engagements,  and  some  members 
of  the  convention  address  them.  The  scholars  are  thus  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  our  proceedings  as  well  as  the  older  members,  and  we  find  that 
on  these  occasions  the  hall  is  sure  to  be  crammed  full.  One  word  about 
our  prospects.  God,  as  I  have  told  you,  has  blessed  us,  and  is  still  blessing 
us.  He  has  warmed  our  hearts  with  love  for  the  work,  and  we  feel  devoted 
to  it.  Will  the  Divine  Spirit  take  from  us  that  love  for  His  cause  ?  Will 
those  Sunday  school  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  are  now  so 
keenly  alive  to  its  importance,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  veiyiife  of  their 
congregations,  hold  back  from  it  ?  0  no  ;  W'-  feel  that  the  work  is  onward; 
that  He  who  has  iiitherto  blessed  us  so  largely,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  all 
the  glory  of  our  past  successes,  wiU  help  us  in  the  future,  and  that  our 
Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States  wiU  still  continue  to  prosper  and 
advance,  and  that  we,  with  you,  shall  at  last,  when  our  labours  here 
below  are  over,  join  in  singing  the  glorious  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 

Rev.  H.  Paumier,  B.D.,  pastor  of  the  French  Reforiued  Church,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Paris  Sunday  School  Union,  followed.  He  said, — Mr.  Chairman 
and  christian  friends,  I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  London,  ^many  years 
ago,  I  came  with  the  notion  that  I  should  find  none  but  Protestant  people 
here. .  One  day  I  addi'essed  a  gentleman  in  an  onmibus,  who  I  found,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  was  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  just  as 
much  surprised  to  find  in  me  a  Frenchman  who  was  a  Protestant  minister. 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  the  notions  of  some  present  this  evening  may  be 
not  more  correct  in  reference  to  France  than  were  mine  respecting  England 
at  that  time.  You  may,  probably,  think  of  France  as  a  country  wholly 
Catholic,  and  where  the  influence  of  the  Romish  faith  is  so  complete  that 
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there  is  scarcely  any  place  or  room  in  it  for  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
gospel.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  if  you  were  to 
visit  my  country  you  would  find  the  good  work  going  on  there,  and  though 
we  are  scattered  all  over  the  countrj',  and  in  numbers  are  few  compared 
with  you,  much  has  alread)-  been  done  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  the  prospects  of  religion,  especially  in  our  Sunday  schools,  are 
very  encouraging.  It  is  not  a  novelty  in  France  to  see  a  Sunday  school. 
It  is  looked  upon,  indeed,  bj'  some  people  there  as  a  new  thing,  but  as  the 
dear  friend  who  preceded  me  has  shown  you,  by  texts  of  Scripture,  it  is  as 
old  as  the  Bible,  and  is  one  of  those  beautiful  ideas  which  was  reduced  to 
practice  among  the  Jews  many  generations  ago.  We  might  say,  indeed, 
that  even  in  our  own  church  in  France,  it  was  a  thing  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  All  our  great  reformers  had  ordered  in  our 
churches,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  our  religious  synods,  that  there 
should  be  a  catechizing  of  the  children  from  house  to  house,  and  the  elders 
of  the  flock  were  obliged  to  go  and  perform  the  duty.  It  was  so  strongly 
recommended,  that  it  was  the  first  thing  our  persecutors  tried  to  take 
away  from  us,  but  they  could  not ;  and  even  in  the  times  of  persecution, 
it  was,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  faith.  I  am, 
thank  God!  descended  from  a  family  of  martyrs,  and  I  have  seen  in  my 
family  that  good  old  family  Bible,  out  of  which  the  head  of  the  house 
taught  his  children,  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  the  truths  of  God — 
those  truths,  the  belief  in  which  the  children  were  enabled,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  maintain  in  after  years.  Our  Sunday  School  Union,  as  compared 
with  yours,  is  a  new  society,  and,  as  I  said  to  the  friends  this  morning,  it 
has  been  able  to  profit  by  your  experience.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  Sunday  schools  are  pretty  well  organized  all  over  France. 
We  number  about  600  Sunday  schools,  nearly  400  of  which  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Church,  29  to  the  Lutheran,  58  to  the  Independents, 
29  to  the  Methodists,  9  to  the  Enghsh  Church,  7  to  the  Baptists,  and  1  to 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  These  schools  are  divided  among  66  of  our 
departments,  but  there  are  still  twenty  departments  in  wliich  there  are  no 
Sunday  schools  at  all.  Let  me  tell  you,  however,  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  in  France  we  have  to  encounter.  The  first  difficulty  arises  from 
the  scattered  state  of  our  Protestant  population.  I  know  instances  in 
which  clergymen  have  to  go  round  to  find  their  flocks  in  three  departments. 
They  travel  miles  and  miles  to  meet  their  people,  and  it  is  only  with  great 
labour  they  can  collect  them  together.  This  difficulty  is,  of  course,  consi- 
derably increased  when  surrounded,  as  they  are,  completely  by  a  population 
which  is  not  of  the  same  faith.  The  children,  of  course,  if  we  do  not  in- 
struct them,  are  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  schools,  and  they  become  lost 
to  u.s,  and  to  all  notion  of  true  religion.  Thank  God!  the  Sunday  school 
has  been  the  means  of  preventing  that  to  a  large  extent,  although  not 
completely.     To  show  how  debasing  is  the  influence  of  the  Romish  faith,  I 
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may  meution,  that  wlien  I  was  in  the  south  of  France  there  resided  in  the 
vicinity  a  poor  peasant,  who,  though  he  was  a  Protestant,  was  a  very 
ignorant  one.     He  came  sometimes  to  our  church,  but  as  he  spoke  and 
understood  only  patois,  and  not  French,  he  was  not  ahle  to  profit  by  the 
sermons.     The  good  clerg}Tnan  of  the  place  had  tried  to  speak  in  patois, 
but  the  peasants  were  opposed  to  it ;  they  thought  it  was  too  common  a 
language,  and  desired  to  be  instructed  like  the  great  people  of  the  land. 
The  consequence  was,  the  poor  people,  when  they  came  to  church,  slept  all 
the  time,  because  they  could  not  understand  ;  but,  having  been  to  church, 
they  thought  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  went  away  satisfied.     The 
poor  man  to  whom  I  referred,  being  surrounded  by  a  Catholic  population, 
had  heard  people  say  that  a  mass  for  any  purpose  was  a  good  thing. 
Having  Ids  daughter  and  his  cow  sick,  he  put  his  daughter  in  a  cart,  to- 
•which  he  harnessed  the  cow,  and  thus  brought  them  to  a  neighbouring 
Catholic  church,  and  paid  for  a  mass  to  be  said  for  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  save  time  and  moneJ^     When  he  came  back,  a  lady 
said  to  him,  "How  could  you  do  so  ?    I  thought  you  were  a  Protestant  ? 
How  could  you  think  it  would  do  them  good  ?"     "Ah,  madam,"  he  said, 
"if  it  does  not  do  them  much  good,  it  will  do  them  no  harm."     That 
was  the  conclusion  he  came  to.     Another  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  the  absence  of  biblical  knowledge  among  the  people.    The  Catholic 
population  do  not  read  the  Bible,  and  niauy  of  them  are  as  ignorant  as 
possible  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  Cliristian.     Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of 
lay  agency.  You  see  our  difficulties  are  not  exactly  those  that  you  have  here. 
I  found  that  you  applauded  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speaker,  who 
told  you  of  the  interest  which  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  took  in  the 
Sundaj'  schools  of  America.    Thank  God !  we  have  that  in  France.    Nearly 
all  our  ministers,  of  every  denomination,  are  of  oue  heart  in  reference  to 
the  Sunday  school  enterprise,  and  willing  to  do  ever3'thing  to  support  it. 
Wherever  there  is  a  church,  there,  if  jiossible,  a  Sunday  school  is  estab- 
lished.    In   Paris,    by   order  of  our  presbytery,    there   is   not   a  single 
church,  or  place  of  worship,  where  there  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  direct  care  and  influence  of  the  minister,  a  Sunday  school ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  best  part  of  his  field  of  labour,  and  tiiat  which  frequently 
yields  him  the  best  fruits.     Yes,  thank  God  !  there  are  encouragements. 
We  have  had,  of  late  years,  many  proofs  of  His  blessing  upon  our  work. 
We  have  celebrated  this  very  year,  for  the  tenth  time,  the  anniversarj' 
of  the  foundation  of  our  society  ;  and  we  have  been  surprised  to  see,  in 
reviewing  the  past,  by  what  slow  but  certain  progress  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  prosper  us.     We  have  increased,  both  in  the  number  of  the 
schools,   and  in  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  towards  us.     There  is 
no  danger  of  the  "ause  now  ;  it  has  even  become  quite  fashi'^nable  to  be  a 
Sunday  school  teacher.     We  have  also,  beside  the  support  of  our  ministers, 
another  feature  in  our  schools,  which  I  hke  exceediugly, — we  have  the  rich 
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and  the  poor  togetlier,  not  caring  at  all  for  difference  of  station,  so  as  they 
get,  under  the  same  teaching,  the  good  things  of  the  word  of  God.  And 
then,  again,  although  in  the  beginning  we  had  a  difficulty  in  providing 
teachers  for  our  schools,  we  find  that  the  schools  are  beginning  now  to 
support  themselves  in  this  respect,  and  in  many  instances,  some  of  our 
best  and  most  efficient  teachers  are  supplied  from  the  school  itself.  And 
although  the  Sunday  school  cause  is  young  amongst  us,  it  has  already 
given  to  the  church  a  number  of  devoted  missionaries  and  clergymen,  as 
well  as  laymen,  prepare'!  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  extend  its  blessing  in 
all  directions.  In  proof  of  what  I  say,  I  may  mention  one  fict  which  has 
greatly  encouraged  me.  I  have  been  called  of  late  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
parish,  which  forms  a  portion  of  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris.  I  had 
heard  that  there  was  in  that  poor  neighbourhood  one  part  which  was  more 
neglected  than  another.  I  began  to  labour  there  about  seven  years  ago,  at 
which  time  only  twenty  Protestants  resided  there  ;  and  now,  in  that 
very  part  of  the  town,  I  number,  as  members  of  the  church,  and  belonging 
to  it,  nearly  two  thousand.  I  have  also  a  Sunday  school  with  two  hundred 
scholars  ;  amongst  whom  there  are  many  Catholic  children,  who  first  came 
to  us  for  the  sake  of  a  good  secular  instruction  in  our  day  school,  and  have 
then  been  brought  into  the  Sunday  school.  Some  of  these  have  not  only 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  themselves,  but  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  whole  families.  Last  Easter  day  I  had  the  happiness  of  intro- 
ducing three  families  to  the  church,  the  members  of  which  had  become 
converted  thi'ough  the  influence  of  their  children,  who  attend  the  Sunday 
school.  Well,  I  wanted  to  do  something  more,  and  I  found  help  among 
my  Simday  school  teachers.  I  spoke  to  them  about  the  place  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  which  was  more  renowned  as  the  locality  for  pickpockets, 
and  people  of  that  class,  than  for  anything  else,  and  Avas  called  "the 
lions'  den."  I  told  my  teachers  I  wanted  them  to  do  something  for  the 
people  there,  and  they  determined  to  set  to  work.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  for 
four  or  five  months,  when  one  of  them  came  to  me  one  sabbath  after  the 
service,  and  said,  "Sir,  we  have  been  able,  thank  God  !  to  do  something  ; 
will  you  come  and  see  ?"  This  dear  young  man  had  begun  by  collecting 
the  children  of  that  poor  neighbourhood  together  on  the  Boulevard, 
and  talking  to  them  ;  and  what  was  my  surprise  when  he  took  me  to  a 
poor  house  which  had  been  lent  to  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  by 
one  of  the  inhabitants !  There  I  found  twenty  children,  as  ragged 
as  possible,  but  singing  heartily  the  jiraiscs  of  God  ;  and  all  over  the 
place,  tlie  cliildrcn,  who  had  he.ard  of  my  going,  began  to  join  us,  and  I 
had  nearly  thirty  collected  there.  Since  that,  the  work  has  been  going  on 
for  more  tlian  a  year  and  a  half,  and  those  dear  young  men  have  never 
ceased  their  labours  there,  while  they  continue  to  have  the  same  interest  in 
our  own  Sunday  school.  "What  will  become  of  this  work  I  do  not  know  ;  I 
instance  it  in  proof  of  what  I  wa.s  saying,  as  I  believe  it  is  an  earnest  of 
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what  God  will  do  for  us,  if  we  are  onh^  faithful.  Let  me  say  that  what  we 
want  is  to  bring  into  tliis  glorious  work  the  spirit  which  the  men  of  our 
country  bring  into  the  military  ser^dce.  You  have  heard  of  the  Zouaves, 
and  I  may  tell  you  a  tale  which  will  be  useful  liy  way  of  example.  I  knew 
a  young  man  who  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment. 
He  was  a  poor,  pale,  weakly  young  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  compelled  to  become  a  soldier.  I  never  saw  a  man  less  fitted  for  such 
a  life.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  he  had  chosen,  from 
admiration  of  their  fine  costume,  to  become  a  Zouave.  I  thought  he  had 
lost  his  senses  ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  I  found  he  was  very  diff'erent 
to  the  man  he  had  been ;  he  had  become  soldierly,  and  ready  for  every 
fight.  '^Yhat  had  altered  him  so  ?  It  was  the  esprit  de  corps.  He  had 
caught  the  spirit  fi-om  the  military  men  with  whom  he  associated,  and  they 
had  made  a  Zouave  of  him.  Well,  we  must,  like  Mm,  imbibe  and  cherish 
among  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  our  fellow- 
teachers,  the  cs2irit  dc  corps  of  the  Sunday  school  work,  so  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  come  near  us  without  catching  something  of  our  zeal  and 
devotedness  in  this  great  work,  and  that  thus  we  may  help  to  hasten  on 
tlie  time  when  the  hateful  spirit  of  war  shall  be  driven  away,  and  aU 
nations  shall  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  unite,  as  we  do  this  day, 
for  love,  for  kindness,  and  for  words  and  works  of  christian  grace. 

Eev.  J.  P.  Cook,  B.A.,  of  Calais,  said, — My  very  dear  friends,  while  my  good 
brother  and  colleague  has  been  mentioning  to  3'ou  the  difficulties  of  our  work 
in  France,  and  a  few  of  the  encouragements  we  receive,  and  giving  you  somfr 
of  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  our  Sunday  schools,  he  has  made  a 
statement  which  has  perhaps  startled  some  of  you.  He  made  the  same 
statement  at  another  meeting  this  afternoon ;  viz.,  that  it  seems  to  him, 
from  his  acquaintance  -nith  the  Sunday  schools  in  France,  and  after  healing 
the  discussions  in  the  Convention  yesterday  and  to-day,  that  we  are, 
])erhaps,  a  little  more  advanced  in  France,  taking  the  general  average,  than 
vou  are  in  England.  Xow,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  more  than 
300  Sunday  schools  there,  belonging  to  diff'erent  denominations,  and  I  quite 
agree  in  this  opinion  of  my  friend— but  it  requires  a  little  explanation, 
and  I  think,  when  you  have  heard  me  explain  it,  you  \vill  believe  we  have 
some  reason  for  this  assertioxi.  There  is  a  fable,  which  is,  I  think,  of 
French  origin,  and  it  tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  a  discussion  arose 
among  the  birds  as  to  who  should  be  king.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
try  their  strength  in  some  way,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
best  one  among  them,  and  had  a  right  to  the  office.  It  was  settled,  after 
a  while,  that  the  one  who  should  fly  the  highest  in  the  air  should  be 
acknowledged  king  by  the  others.  The  contest  began,  and  verj-  soon  the 
eagle  outstripped  the  rest.  He  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  as  he  ncared. 
the  sun,  he  looked  down  upon  those  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  compete 
with  him,  and  said,  "  Surely  I  am  your  king."     The  other  birds  were  quite 
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ready  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  when  all  at  once,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  a  little  voice  was  heard  just  above,  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  very  little 
hird— I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it— had  perched  itself,  and  was  sitting 
upon  the  hack  of  the  eagle.  It  was  so  small  and  light  that  the  eagle  tlid 
not  feel  it  as  he  flew  upwards,  and  then,  just  as  the  eagle  could  not  fly  a 
foot  higher,  the  wren,  wliich  had  not  exerted  itself  at  all,  and  was  as  fi-esh 
as  when  they  started,  took  to  its  wings,  and  was  the  highest  of  all.  Now 
it  was  not  through  its  own  strength,  but  through  the  help  of  the  eagle, 
that  he  had  flown  the  highest,  yet  he  was  entitled  to  the  prize  ;  but  because 
they  could  not  make  him  their  king,  they  called  him  the  Roitclet  or 
little  king.  Kow,  I  would  say  that  if  we  have  the  average  of  our  schools  in 
good  order  in  France,  it  is  just  because  we  have  not  had  to  go  through  aU 
the  experience  that  you  have  had  to  pass  through.  Our  Sunday  schools 
have  not  been  teaching  many  things  which  we  have  afterwards  had  to 
unlearn.  We  have  been  able  to  learn  through  your  experience,  and  to 
take  from  you,  as  my  friend  said  to-day,  "the  latest  fashion."  Hence, 
having  been  able  to  begin  at  once  with  the  advantage  of  the  very  best 
example,  our  Sunday  schools  generally  are  above  the  average  in  England. 
And  now  let  me  repeat  what  we  owe  to  you  English  people  in  reference  to 
our  schools.  The  first  Sunday  school  (I  speak  not  of  those  estabhshed  at 
the  time  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written) — our  first  Sunday  school 
was  organized,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  the  year  1815. 
And  how  was  it  organized  ?  By  the  help  of  a  grant  from  this  Sunday  School 
Union.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  minister  from  this  country  exerted 
himself  to  establish  a  number  of  Sunday  schools  in  France.  That  was  in 
the  year  1818  or  1820.  At  a  later  period,  our  Sunday  School  Union  was 
formed,  and  we  have  been  able  to  publish  some  books,  and  establish  a 
library,  but  it  has  been  by  the  help  and  encouragement  of  friends  from 
without,  so  that  if  we  have  done  anything  well,  no  glory  to  us  at  all,  the 
glory  be  to  God,  and  thanks  to  tliose  friends,  both  in  England  and  America, 
who  have  so  cordially  and  cheerfully  helped  us.  One  or  two  words  about 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  chief  characteristics  of  our  French  Sunday 
schools.  I  have,  however,  omitted  another  point  iu  reference  to  what  we 
owe  to  England.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  we  began,  as  a  Sunday  School 
Union,  to  publish  a  series  of  Sunday  school  books,  and  lately  we  received 
great  encouragement  when  the  authorities  requested  the  French  people  to 
prepare  anjiihing  they  had,  which  referred  to  educational  purposes,  to  be 
sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  in  London.  We  thought  we  might 
send  a  .specimen  of  all  the  books  we  had  published,  and  which  had  come 
out  of  our  press.  We  did  so,  and  wlien  the  rewards  were  given,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  we  had  obtained  a  medal — the  first  medal 
obtained  in  France  for  educational  works  of  a  strictly  Protestant  cliaracter. 
This  Is  a  thing  for  which  wc  are  thankful,  because  I  believe  it  will  help  us 
to  disseminate  our  books  more  extensively  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 
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Now  I  come  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  our  sabbath  school,  and 
Avhich  I  have  noted  from  seemg  what  have  been  the  characteristics  of 
English  schools  as  bronght  out  by  the  speeches  made  yesterday  and  to-day. 
One  is  the  great  facility  which  we  generally  possess  for  enforcing  order. 
We  opened  our  eyes  when  we  heard  the  question  asked,  "How  do  you 
insure  order  if  you  have  no  force  used  ?"  and  especially  when  M-e  heard  that 
in  former  times  the  rod  was  employed  in  the  English  Sunday  school.  Our 
schools  are  so  well  known  to  be  of  a  strictly  religious  character,  and  the 
presence  of  the  minister  is  so  general,  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  schools  that  they  are  orderly  and  quiet ;  and  during  the  whole  of  my 
experience  m  connection  with  them,  which  extends  over  more  than  eighteen 
years,  I  only  remember  of  one  case  in  which  a  refractory  boy  had  to  be 
turned  out,  and  even  that  case  was  not  in  France,  but  in  Switzerland. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  schools  is  this,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
.very  general  extension  of  education  amongst  us,  we  have  no  need  to  teach 
an}i;hing  secular ;  even  reading  is  not  taught  in  our  Sunday  schools.  A 
few,  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  ten,  wliich  were  established  and 
organized  at  first  on  the  English  plan,  continue  teaching  to  read,  but  in  all 
our  schools  in  Paris — most  of  wliich  I  have  visited — there  is  no  class  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  we  ha.e  nothing  to  do  but  to  impart  religious 
instruction.  Another  characteristic  is,  that  in  the  gi'eater  immber  of  our 
schools  there  is  no  book  used  but  the  Bible.  I  do  not  state  this  witli  any 
view  to  express  an  ojiinion  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  with  any 
intention  of  entering  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of  catechisms,  but 
simply  that  j'ou  may  know  the  fact ;  and  whether  you  approve  or  condemn 
it,  we  have  few  schools  in  France  where  there  are  any  catechisms  used. 
But  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  we,  not  having  so  early  as  you  did  the 
cheap  tenpenny  Bibles,  were  obliged  to  have  extracts  from  the  Bible 
printed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  children  ;  but  eveiywhere  we  use 
the  words  of  Scripture  without  any  addition,  so  that  we  may  say  after 
all,  that  nothing  but  the  Bible  is  in  use  in  our  Sunday  schools.  You 
have  heard  of  the  part  which  the  ministers  take  in  the  conduct  of  these 
schools.  Indeed,  in  France  the  Sunday  school  is  in  some  cases  first 
a  service  held  by  the  minister,  who  knows  he  must  take  care  of  the 
lambs  as  well  as  the  sheep  ;  and  it  is  only  in  after  times  that,  iinding  he 
cannot  do  the  whole  work,  he  has  asked  the  members  of  the  church  to  form 
the  children  into  groups  or  classes,  because  with  us  there  is  no  subordina- 
tion from  first  to  last,  but  all  are  equal.  We  have  had  some  difficult)'  in 
getting  teachers,  and  the  reason  is,  I  believe,  the  very  high  estimate  which 
church  members  form  of  the  office  of  teacher,  knowing  that  formerly  the 
ministers  alone  were  the  teachers  of  the  whole  school.  I  confess  I  have 
been  astonished,  when  visiting  English  schools,  to  see  sometimes  persons 
acting  as  teachers  w>^  ought  to  be  sitting  on  the  form  as  scholars, — young 
people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and  verj'  little  of  the 
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matter  which  they  ought  to  teach.  But  in  France,  when  pei'sons  are 
asked  by  the  minister  to  join  in  the  work,  they  sometimes  say,  "This  is  a 
co-pastorate  :  we  are  not  fit  to  undertake  it ;"  and  when  the  minister 
prevails  upon  them,  it  is  generally  those  who  are  the  oldest  in  the  chui'ch, 
the  mothers  of  families,  who  know  what  children  are  by  experience, 
and  also  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  Hence  we  have  fewer 
teachers  and  larger  classes  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  average  is  superior  to 
that  of  other  coimtries.  I  am  requested  to  say  sometliing  in  reference  to 
our  general  Sunday  school  children's  meeting  in  Paris,  which  is  held  once 
a  year.  AVe  have  every  year  a  large  gathering  of  all  the  Sunday  scholars 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  We  thought  at  first  it  would  be  verj'  difficult  to  get 
such  a  meeting,  and  that  if  we  had  it,  we  co;ild  easily  place  all  the  children 
in  one  of  our  churches.  The  number,  however,  was  verj'  large,  and  it 
has  increased  so  much  that  of  late  j-ears  we  have  had  to  hire,  at  considerable 
expense,  the  largest  place  wc  could  have.  Some  2,. ^00  children  were  present 
this  year,  and  there  were  about  2,200  parents  who  wanted  to  see  the  sight, 
as  well  as  500  or  600  other  Protestants ;  so  that,  instead  of  having  that 
meeting  an  open  one,  as  our  meetings  usually  are,  we  were  obliged  to  issue 
tickets  and  limit  the  number,  and  a  great  many  were  disappointed  because 
they  could  not  get  in.  I  believe  these  meetings  have  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  children,  upon  the  ministers,  upon  the  Protestant  population,  and  I  may 
say  upon  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  One  day,  when  the  childi'en  were 
going  from  the  different  schools  in  Paris,  a  lady  happened  to  pass  by,  and 
seeing  them  gathering  to  one  point,  she  asked,  "What  are  all  these  children 
coming  for?  What  is  the  matter?"  A  little  girl  standing  by  said  to 
her.  "Madame,  we  are  Protestants."  "Dear  me!"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
look  of  utter  astonishment,  "I  never  thought  there  were  so  many  Protest- 
ants in  the  whole  of  France."  Well,  you  see  it  has  done  good  in  this 
respect,  and  our  meetings  are  going  on  increasing  rapidly.  We  have  tliirty- 
five  Sunday  schools  in  Paiis  alone.  Tliey  meet  together  once  a  year,  and 
the  children  are  happy  in  singing  the  hymns  which  you  sing  here,  though 
in  French  words  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  encourage- 
ments we  have.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  further  than  to  say  how 
happy  I  am  to  be  present  on  this  interesting  occasion,  and  to  wish  you 
God-speed  in  your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love. 

Rev.  Professor  NAf;KL,  of  XeucliAtcl,  .addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — 
Sir, — It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  accepted  your  brotherly 
invitation,  and  the  commission  that  your  brethren  of  the  cantons  of  Geneva 
and  Xeuchatel  have  confided  to  me.  It  is  not  because  I,  nor  those  whom 
I  represent,  have  anything  to  teach  you.  It  is  not  that  we  have  anything 
new  or  particular  to  conmiunicate  to  you.  But  the  subject  which  occupies 
us  this  week  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  us,  and  we  feel  deeply  how  much 
we  have  to  leani  for  tlic  work  which  we  have  before  us.  licceive  us,  then, 
in  all  our  poverty,  dear  and  beloved  friends,  and  receive  us  with  the  same 
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kind  sympathy  that  you  show  to  your  own  Sunday  scholars.  "We  come  to 
you  as  simple  scholars,  and  we  do  so  with  the  sincere  desire  of  profiting  by 
all  the  excellent  lessons  that  you  have  already  given  us,  and  that  we  shall 
stiU  receive.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  assist  us,  you  must  know  what  is 
at  present  done  in  our  country  for  Sunday  schools,  and  that  is  what  I  will 
cndeavoiu"  to  communicate  to  you. 

Sunday  schools  have  existed  in  French  Switzerland  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Sunday  school  that  Mr.  Gaussen  has 
for  so  many  years  conducted  iu  so  attractive  and  so  instructive  a  manner, 
and  the  excellent  works,  such  as  "Daniel  le  Prophete,"  "Le  Premier 
Chapitre  de  la  Genese  Explique,"  &c.,  and  the  "Catechismes  Auto- 
graphies," which  he  prepared  especially  for  them.  This  school  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  one  of  its  kind  at  Geneva.  The  children  who  were 
drawn  to  the  tilings  of  God  eagerly  flocked  to  it ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  an 
adult  as  well  as  a  children's  school,  so  many  men  and  women  came  to  hear 
with  pleasui-e  these  simple  and  familiar  lessons. 

Thanks  to  God,  good  is  contagious  as  well  as  evil,  though  unfortunately 
not  to  the  same  degree.  Several  other  schools  like  this  of  ilr.  Gaussen 
were  opened  in  Geneva.  The  S  mday  schools  of  Geneva  belong  especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  to  the  evangelical  church  called  De  TOratoire.  Those 
in  the  country  belong  equally  to  both  churches,  the  National  and  the  Free 
Church.  The  statistics  for  these  last  we  do  not  possess ;  we  can  only 
give  you  the  particulars  respecting  those  of  the  town.  The  three  classes 
of  L'Oratoire  number  280  cliildren ;  that  of  Pre  I'Eveque,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  80 ;  that  of  Paquis  about  160  ;  that  of 
Plainpalais,  about  40  ;  and  that  of  Coutance,  which  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Lombard,  about  80.  That  will  be,  for  the  evangelical  church  of  Geneva,  a 
total  of  about  650  children,  in  five  different  Sunday  schools.  All  these 
schools  are,  more  or  less,  organized  after  the  model  of  Mr.  Gaussen's,  which 
may  be  called  the  normal  Simday  school  for  all  French  Switzerland. 

But  the  town  of  Geneva,  so  spiritually  favoured  and  blessed,  has  not 
only  participated  in  the  Sunday  school  movement  by  the  formation  of 
Sunday  schools,  properly  so  called.  The  catechizations,  or  services  for 
children,  instituted  in  all  the  Keformed  Churches  by  the  Reformers  them- 
selves, have  in  French  S^vitzerland,  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  always 
been  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  service  and  the  life  of  a  church. 
iNow,  these  catechetical  services,  carefully  preserved  in  the  N'ational  Church 
of  Geneva,  have  themselves  participated  in  the  movement  of  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  have  been  impregnated  with  all  the  living  and  vivifying 
elements  of  the  Sunday  schools.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
catechizations  of  the  country,  nor  to  what  is  called,  in  Geneva,  "le  gi'and 
catechisme,"  intended  for  scholars  between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  These 
last  are  yet  deliverea  from  the  pulpit,  and  have  entirely  preserved  their 
original  form.     The  minister  explains,  consecutively,   evangelical  truths 
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and  the  duties  wMcli  they  enjoin.  The  schohirs  are  not  called  upon  to 
play  an  active  part,  and  there  are  no  teachers.  This  latter  is  the  peculiar 
service  instituted  by  our  Eeformers,  which  has  remained  to  this  day  in  all 
the  national  churches  of  French  Switzerland. 

There  has  been  established  in  Geneva,  for  the  younger  scholars,  between 
six  and  fourteen  years,  in  the  place  of  tliis,  five  catechetical  services, 
in  which  1,.566  children  are  gathered  together,  viz.,  in  the  Temple 
de  TAuditoire,  150;  in  the  Temple  de  la  Madelaine,  220;  in  the 
Temple  Xeuf,  240 ;  iu  the  Temple  de  St.  Gervais,  826 ;  and  in  the 
Temple  de  Mont  BriUant,  130.  These  1,566  scholars  are  subdivided 
in  classes,  each  of  wliich  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher. 
Each  teacher  is  occupied  with  his  class  during  half  an  hour,  after  wliich 
the  minister  delivers  a  general  address,  explaining  the  passage  which  is  to 
be  learned  during  the  week,  and  repeated  the  following  Sunday.  For  the 
Old  Testament  is  used  a  Biblical  History ;  and  for  the  New  Testament  the 
New  Testament  itself. 

These  services  are,  you  perceive,  in  reality,  Sunday  schools.  This  radical 
reform  took  place  in  1853,  and  from  that  time  matters  have  gone  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  It  is  the  most  real  and  substantial  progress  that  has 
been  made  for  some  time  past  in  the  National  Church  of  Geneva. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gaussen  assembled  nearly  500  children  to 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures  with  so  much 
simplicity  and  love,  an  humble  and  fervent  Christian,  who  was  employed 
in  the  police,  commenced  the  same  work  at  Neuchatel.  It  was  about 
1830.  Commencing  with  four  children,  this  Sunday  school,  watered  by 
his  fervent  prayers,  increased  rapidly  during  his  life,  and  has  not  ceased 
increasing  to  this  time.  We  had  the  joy  of  numbering  this  last  winter  776 
scholars,  without  reckoning  an  infant  school  of  more  than  100  children, 
making  together  850  children  attending  our  two  Sunday  schools,  in  a  small 
town  of  about  7,000  or  8,000  inhabitants,  of  wliich  nearly  1,000  are  Roman 
Catholics  or  Jews.  This  number  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because,  side 
by  side  with  these  Sunday  schools,  there  is  an  official  service,  which  all 
cliildren  above  twelve  years  must  attend. 

The  largest  of  tliese  schools  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent,  who  is 
assi-sted  by  seventy-seven  teachers,  each  of  them  having  his  own  class.  The 
lesson  on  Sunday  is  given  by  the  superintendent  himself,  but  each  teacher 
receives  the  children  of  his  class  once  a  week  in  his  own  house  for  an  hour, 
to  pray  with  them,  to  practise  singing,  to  change  the  books  of  the  Sunday 
school  library,  and  to  go  over  the  superintendent's  lesson,  or  to  give  them 
another,  reading  with  them  such  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  he  may 
think  fit.  f^ach  cliild  ha.s  his  own  Bible  and  hymn  book,  bought  at  a 
moderate  price,  paid  either  at  once  or  by  instalments,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  example  given  by  the  town  has  been  followed  by  the  whole  canton 
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of  Neucliiltel.  In  a  poimlation  of  about  75,000  souls,  we  have  the  joy  of 
reckoning  no  less  than  ninety  Sunday  schools  known  to  us,  in  which  from 
4,000  to  5,000  cliildren  assemble  every  Sunday,  in  addition  to  our  official 
services,  established  in  all  our  parishes,  directed  by  evangelical  pastors, 
and  which  all  children  above  twelve  years  of  age  must  attend. 

The  French  part  of  the  canton  of  Cerne,  attached  by  so  many  ties  to  the 
canton  of  Neuchatel,  has  participated  in  this  movement  m  a  delightful 
manner.  "We  reckon  there  one  or  more  Sunday  schools  in  every  parish ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  indicate  with  exactitude  the  number  of  these 
schools,  or  the  number  of  the  children  attending  them. 

Here  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  exterior  of  our  work.  As  to  the 
interior,  as  to  the  life  of  our  schools,  the  joy  with  which  our  children  flock 
there,  the  blessing  which  our  Lord  has  caused  to  rest  upon  these  precious 
juvenile  gatherings,  how  can  we  appreciate  it  at  its  full  value  ?  We  can 
only  judge  of  this  by  certain  facts,  which,  it  is  true,  do  not  give  the  exact 
measure,  but  which,  however,  demonstrate  to  a  certain  degree  the  spirit 
which  animates  our  schools.  You  must  understand  that  the  following 
remarks  are  especiall}^  applied  to  the  Sunday  school  of  Neuchatel,  the  only 
one  which  is  perfectly  kn'  wn  to  me,  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting it  for  eight  years. 

1.  We  can  say  that  generally  our  children  flock  eagerly  to  our  Sunday 
school.  It  is  the  instruction  which  they  require,  because  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  natural  wants;  because  there  is  neither  formality  nor 
stiffness ;  because  all  is  easy,  natural,  simple,  familiar,  cheerful,  as  it  ought 
to  be  for  the  young.  Thus  our  children  have  a  lively  and  deep  afl"ectiou  for 
their  Sunday  school.  Often  the  children  have  reipiested,  with  tears,  their 
parents  to  permit  them  to  attend  the  school,  against  which  these  parevits 
entertained  prejudices.  Often  the  childi^n  have  endured  with  courage  the 
persecution  and  mockery  of  a  blind  father  or  mother,  rather  than  give  up 
the  school.  For  many,  the  greatest  punishment  that  their  parents  can 
inflict,  is  to  prohibit  their  attending  tlie  Sunday  school.  "With  this 
threat,"  several  of  the  parents  have  told  me,  "we  obtain  all  that  we 
desire."  Finally,  we  are  often  compelled  to  send  away  from  the  school 
those  above  seventeen  years,  in  order  to  make  ro'  u\  for  others  younger,  the 
want  of  room  being  a  great  hindrance  to  xis. 

2.  Our  friends  in  England  and  America  may,  perhaps,  regret  that  the 
superintendent  alone  gives  the  instruction  in  our  school,  and  that  we  do 
not  carry  out  the  class  system  to  the  same  extent  as  here.  But  I  believe 
that  if  they  had  followed  the  history  of  our  schools  from  the  beginnmg,  and 
if  they  knew  more  of  the  spirit  of  our  population,  and  the  condition  of  our 
children,  they  would  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  entered.  We  have  not,  generally  speaking,  that  admirable  indepen- 
dence of  character  which  enables  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  soon  as  he  is  led  to 
Jesus,  to  become  not  only  a  j^rofessor,  but  also  a  preacher,  and,  whether  he 
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is  a  mercliant  or  a  workman,  to  declare  the  gospel  to  his  fellow-citLzens, 
ami  to  become  the  author  of  some  christian  work  greatly  blessed  by  God. 
Besides,  we  have  not  among  our  population  a  sufficient  religious  develop- 
ment to  en.il)le  anj'  one  to  give  instruction  to  others.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  all  our  children  attend  the  public  schools,  as  all  can  read  and  write 
correctly,  as  all  receive  regular  religious  instruction,  as  all  above  twelve 
years  old  attend  the  official  services,  our  Sunday  schools  are  much  less 
schools  where  the  children  come  to  learn  new  things,  than  worship, 
where  they  come  to  offer  to  the  Lord  their  child-like  homage.  In  this 
worship,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  side  by  side.  All  classes,  and  often  all 
ages,  and  all  degrees  of  development,  meet  together  in  a  touching  union. 
And  I  must  confess,  I  could  not,  but  with  deep  regret,  miss  the  attention, 
silence,  and  deep  devotion  of  our  services,  contrasted  with  the  noise  and 
hum  of  the  many  classes  into  which  Sunday  schools  are  usually  divided. 

3.  "We  have  also  our  school  divided  into  classes.  Oiu"  classes  form  small 
families,  quite  compact  and  united.  Altliough  the  position  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  more  important,  that  of  the  teacher  is  none  the  less  from  the 
moment  when  his  whole  heart  is  given  to  his  work,  and  this  is,  I  must 
say,  the  case  with  a  great  number.  It  is  not  in  the  Sunday  school  alone 
that  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  zeal  exists,  but  in  their  own  homes. 
During  the  instruction  of  the  superintendent,  their  work  is,  perhaps,  onlj- 
that  of  supei-vision,  but  it  does  not  end  there.  It,  in  fact,  only  commences 
there,  in  order  to  continue,  to  develop,  and  to  complete  itself  in  their  own 
homes.  Thus,  the  teacher's  home  becomes  for  a  moment  the  children's 
home,  and  he  can  there  exert  influences  which  would  not  be  perceived  nor 
felt  in  the  school-room,  or  even  in  the  chapel.  I  have  seen  more  fruit 
resiUt  from  this  homely  instruction,  where  the  class  in  a  manner  becomes  a 
family,  than  from  my  own  instructions.  And  thus  it  is,  that  children  of 
such  a  class  often  form  a  tie  of  friendship  lasting  through  a  lifetime,  and, 
though  dispersed,  retain  a  filial  regard  for  their  former  teachers,  the  results 
of  which  are  of  invaluable  benefit  and  blessing  to  both  parties. 

4.  The  only  bond  whii.h,  to  this  time,  has  imited  the  different  Sunday 
schools  of  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  and,  perhaps,  those  of  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  and  of  the  French  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  that  of  a  common 
missionary  work ;  but  this  nnion  is  powerful,  and  draws  us  intimately 
together.  It  consists  in  the  education  of  about  sixty  (in  future  to  be 
increased  to  one  hundred)  Hindoo  children  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
work  interests  the  cliildren  of  our  Sunday  schools  so  deeply  that,  receiving 
centime  by  centime,  our  missionary  box  collects  annually  5,000  francs,  and 
that  several  of  our  children,  now  settled  in  life,  still  send  us,  from  the 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  their  mite.  Tliis  is  already  a 
union,  but  we  liopo  to  develop  it  still  more  fully,  as  in  England  and  in 
France,  and  I  trust  that  tlicse  meetings  will  give  an  impulse  to  our 
purposes. 
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5.  Sunday  schools  are,  in  our  country,  an  importation  from  abroad.  "We 
do  not  forget  tliis.  If  tliey  had  originated  on  our  own  soil,  we  should  not 
have  called  them  schools.  We  owe  them  to  England,  so  rich  and  so 
"blessed,  which  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  visiting  for  the  first  time. 
But  as  soon  as  the  precious  seed  had  fallen  on  our  French-Swiss  soil,  it 
took  root,  and  the  tree  which  has  vigorously  sprung  up  has  all  the  native 
character  and  peculiarities  of  the  country  into  which  it  has  been  transplanted. 
Is  not  this  a  symptom  of  life  and  vigour  which  ought  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
all  sincere  friends  of  Sunday  schools  ?  And  this  variety  of  character,  in 
reality  a  certain  sign  of  life,  is  it  not  preferable  to  a  monotonous  uni- 
formity ? 

6.  Such  as  they  are  organized,  our  Sunday  schools  have  been  especially 
favoured  and  blessed  by  God.  From  them  have  already  gone  forth,  and, 
we  hope,  are  continually  being  sent  out,  a  crowd  of  active  and  faithful 
teachers,  schoolmasters,  colporteurs,  evangelists,  pastors,  missionaries,  and 
■deaconesses.  Since  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  thus  manifestly  rested 
upon  our  work,  let  us  continue  in  the  same  path  which  has  brought  forth 
so  much  good. 

7.  Does  this  mean,  dear  frieuds,  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from 
others,  and  from  you  in  particular  ?  Certainly  not.  "We  began  by  coming 
before  you  as  humble  disciples,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  shall  leave  you. 
"We  are  but  as  children  in  Sunday  schools,  as  in  activity  and  in  religious 
life  in  general.  You  are  our  elder  christian  brethren,  and  it  behoves  us  to 
follow  in  your  footsteps,  looking  to  your  past  history  and  experience  for  our 
guidance  and  instruction.  "Without  wishing  to  lose  Avhat  the  Lord  himself 
has  made  a  means  of  a  blessing  to  us,  we  desire  ardently  to  appropriate 
what  your  long  experience  has  proved  to  ^ou  to  be  really  useful  and  good. 
We  hope  that  you  will  give  us  the  aid  of  your  counsels  and  encouragements. 
And  if  you  should  find  your  ideas,  after  crossing  the  Channel  and  being 
naturalized  in  our  Helvetic  soil,  somewhat  altered,  I  trust  you  will  not  be 
so  anxious.  Once  become  entirely  indigenous,  the  plant  will  be  more 
vigorous,  and  the  fruits  which  it  vnR  bear,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
be  more  durable  and  excellent.  That  it  may  be  so,  we  beseech  Thee,  0 
Lord,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name  !     Amen. 

Eev.  B.  Malan,  Moderator  of  the  Ancient  "Waldensian  Church,  addressed 
the  meeting  in  French,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Cook.  He 
said,  — The  institution  of  Sunday  schools  is  a  necessity  for  the  church,  but 
it  has  a  twofold  or  double  necessity  for  the  church  in  Italy.  In  Italy,  the 
Eomish  Church,  which  has  accepted  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  has  refused  the  shame  of  the  cross,  has  ruined  everything— conscience, 
family,  society.  The  gospel,  and  the  gospel  alone,  can  have  permission  to 
reconstitute  in  Italy,  faith,  society,  family,  conscience.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  "\v  aldensian  church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  held 
of  English  friends,   has  not  failed  in  its  mission.     I  am  happy  also  to  be 
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able  to  state,  that  vre  have  Sunday  schools  in  all  the  old  parishes  of  the 
Waldensian  Valleys,  and  in  every  one  of  our  mission  stations  from  the  foot 
of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  foot  of  Etna.  I  am  especially  very  much  pleased  to 
say,  that,  in  1849,  when  a  deputation  came  from  Tuscany  to  the  Valleys, 
requesting  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent,  the  first  meeting  that  was  held 
in  Tuscany  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  Madai,  and  was  a  Sunday  school. 
It  is  not  without  deep  emotion  that  I  recall  this  fact,  that  when  1  entered 
into  that  room,  the  first  thing  I  was  requested  to  do  was  to  hear  two 
children  repeat,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet  Dante,  the  eternal 
words  of  truth  which  they  had  learned  from  the  Bible,  and  then  I  was 
called  on  to  explain  the  words  of  the  blessed  and  beloved  disciple,  who, 
like  his  Divine  Master,  showed  so  great  a  love  for  cMlilren— the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Jolm.  If  I  have  to  give  some  details  of  the  state  of  Sunday 
schools  in  Italy,  1  must  first  acknowledge,  to  the  glory  and  by  the  help  of 
God,  that  this  work,  though  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  has  had  its  successes  and 
its  blessings.  The  number  of  children  under  reUgious  instruction  in  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  parishes  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys,  and  in  our  mis- 
sionary stations  in  Italy,  is  about  2,000.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  for  we  believe  in  the  power  of  the  Bible  to  save 
souls  and  to  bless  little  children.  If  time  did  but  allow,  I  could  give  you 
some  touching  instances,  showing  the  power  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  the  ItaUan  people.  I  could  speak  of  a  young  female,  who,  after  some 
years  of  instruction  at  the  Sunday  school,  was  continuing  those  instructions 
in  a  more  special  manner,  as  she  wished  to  be  received  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  when  she  was  taken  up  to  finish  her  rehgious  training 
in  that  place  where  reign  eternal  truth  and  eternal  hohness ;  and  when 
she  was  in  her  coffin,  before  she  was  carried  to  her  last  resting-place,  those 
around  her  were  astonished  and  surprised  at  the  happiness  which  seemed 
to  beam  on  her  face,  and  said,  ' '  Evidently  she  has  become  an  angel  in 
heaven."  I  could  also  state  how  some  of  our  Sunday  scholars,  ha\-ing  to 
leave  their  dwelling-places  to  go  to  the  large  towns  in  France — to  Slar- 
seUles,  for  instance — have  in  after  times  reminded  those  who  visited  them, 
and  have  reminded  me  lately,  of  the  days  which  they  formerly  spent  in  the 
Sunday  .school,  and  have  referred  to  them  as  the  happiest  in  their  lives. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  or  abuse  your  indulgence,  but  allow  me, 
before  I  sit  down,  to  connect  with  our  Sunday  schools  and  our  educational 
institutions  in  Italy,  the  name  of  an  Englishman — a  man  whose  loss  we 
weep  at  this  time — I  mean  General  Beckwith.  He  died  amongst  us  on 
the  19th  of  May  last,  after  having  spent  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  incessant  labours  in  order  to  bring  our  churches  up  again,  and 
make  them  better  than  they  were.  We  have  the  confidence  and  trust  that 
his  labour  has  not  been  in  vain,  and,  to  use  an  expression  which  he  liked 
to  employ,  he  has  put  us  "standing  on  our  feet,  so  that  now  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  on."     While  I  express  my  regrets  in  connection 
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with  the  memory  of  General  Beckwith,  I  desire  to  seize  the  opportuuity  of 
expressing  also  the  deep  thankfulness  which  I  feel  for  the  care  and  interest 
which  England  has  for  centuries  taken  in  the  welfare  of  my  native  valleys. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  ties  which  unite  Italy  to  England  will  be  drawn 
more  and  more  closely  in  proportion  as  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  influence  of  the  word  of  God,  acquire  increased  power  in 
our  country.  I  may  well  say  that  I  am  not  only  the  interpreter  of  my 
dear  christian  brethren,  my  colleagues  in  the  gospel  of  Clnist  m  Italy,  but 
of  all  who  defend  its  constitutional  liberties,  that  we  consider  your  country, 
England,  as  being  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  And  now,  my  dear  friends, 
may  the  blessings  that  were  i)romised  to  Joseph,  the  blessings  from  heaven 
above  and  from  earth  beneath,  be  poured  down  in  great  abundance  upon 
you  all,  that  you  may  be  like  the  vine  "whose  branches  run  over  the 
wall"  in  reference  to  your  Sunday  school  movements,  and  may  j'ou  also 
continually  have  the  bow  in  your  hands  so  as  to  fight  all  your  enemies 
and  conquer  them. 

Kev.  W.  CuTiiBERTsoN,  of  Australia,  said,- — I  feel  that  to  speak  at  such 
a  meeting  as  this  is  a  joy  and  an  honour  that  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
I  am  delighted  that  in  so  important  a  gathering  as  this,  and  seeing  as  I  do 
before  me  so  many  experienced  men  who  are  better  able  to  address  you  on 
the  subject  than  I  am,  that  it  has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  the  expounder 
of  a  principle,  but  simply  the  narrator  of  facts.  But  it  struck  me,  while 
sitting  on  this  platform,  and  especially  since  the  good  bishop  of  the  Weigh 
House  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney)  entered  the  meeting,  that  as  you  had 
allowed  two  representatives  from  America  and  two  from  France  to  address 
you,  if  time  permitted  j'ou  would  grant  the  same  privilege  to  AustraUa, 
and  as  we  over  there  have  come  to  look  upon  Mr.  Binne}-  as  belonging  at 
least  as  much  to  us  as  to  you,  there  is  no  one  who  could  better  represent 
us  than  he.  I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  that  while  in  Australia  the 
people  are  perfectly  determined  that  tlieir  children  shall  receive  a  sound 
secular  education,  they  value  still  more  highly  the  advantages  of  religious 
training.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  mighty  country  there  is  a  deep 
attachment  to  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school.  Speaking 
generally,  I  may  say  that  that  large  continent  is  dividr -1  into  six  colonies, 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  five  of  those  colonies  I  want  to  speak  to-night. 
The  character  of  the  Sunday  school  work  there  depends  very  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  districts  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  whether  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolitan  cities  and  large  townships  or  in  the  interior 
of  the  country — the  bushland,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  If  j'ou  go  to 
New  South  Wales,  you  would  find  that  in  a  large  measvu'c,  allowing  for 
some  modifications  arising  from  difference  of  climate,  &c.,  the  work 
of  Sunday  school  teaching  partook  very  much  of  the  character  which  it 
presents  in  England.  But  after  leaving  Sydney,  or  the  other  six  or  eight 
tovvnships  lying  within  a  short  distance,   you  would  find  that  it  was  an 
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entirely  different  thing.  In  Sydney  we  have  some  difficulties  peculiar  to  a 
colonial  population.  These  difficulties,  however,  but  express  and  illustrate 
the  need  we  have  for  Sunday  schools,  even  beyond  what  you  have  in  Great 
Britain.  For  example,  we  have  in  proportion  to  the  population  a  fewer 
number  of  ministers  and  teachers.  "We  have  also  to  do  with  a  people 
pecuharly  nomadic,  still  unsettled,  and  with  the  rich  gold-fields  in  the 
interior  appealing  to  some  of  the  lower,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  better 
parts  of  their  nature,  taking  away  the  heads  of  families  from  the  position 
they  ought  to  occupy  ;  thus  leaving  the  children  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
christian  sympathy  and  hberality.  "We  have  also  another  difficulty,  which 
expresses  our  need.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  christian  men  and  women,  there  are  but  few  who  are  workers  in  the 
cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  ?^ot  for  one  moment  would  I  speak  against  my 
fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, — far  from  it.  There  are 
amongst  them  some  of  the  noblest  of  men  and  women,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  I  have  ever  met  with.  But  what  I  mean  is, 
that  many  persons  who  emigrate  to  that  land  do  not  go  to  Australia  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  their  home,  but  with  the  intention  to  realize  a 
fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  then  return  to  dear  old  England. 
"With  this  object  in  \aew,  they  refuse  to  connect  themselves  with  christian 
work.  Slany  of  them  have  been  Sunday  school  teachers  in  England,  but 
when  they  come  amongst  us,  they  keep  themselves  aloof  from  that  glorious 
work.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  we  meet  with,  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  great  results.  Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  we  have  done  in 
Xew  South  "Wales.  I  now  quote  -from  the  last  census  which  was  taken. 
The  Government  there  so  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Sunday  school, 
that  in  the  census  returns  they  have  taken  great  precautions  to  get  infor- 
mation upon  the  point ;  but  as  their  object  is  not  enforced  bj^  any  penalties, 
I  am  sorrj-  to  say  that  from  some  cause  or  other  a  large  number  of  chxirches 
refused  to  make  any  statistical  return  as  to  the  number  of  children  in  their 
schools.  However,  taking  New  South  "Wales,  with  its  population  of 
350,000,  I  find  that  in  1860  returns  were  obtained  from  329  schools. 
Now  I  know  that,  without  any  fear  of  leading  you  astray,  I  might  say  that 
there  we  have  at  least  500  well-conducted  and  thoroughly  organized  Sunday 
schools.  In  the  number  returned  to  the  Government,  the  total  of  cliildren 
was  21,104,  and  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  was — male  10,055, 
female  11,049.  Taking  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  average,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain I  might  say  that  in  New  South  "Wales  we  have  under  religious 
instruction  in  our  different  Sunday  schools  at  least  30,000  children — if 
with  children  you  include  all  from  twenty  years  downwards  ;  for  we 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  when  you  go  up  into  the  bush  you  may  travel 
for  miles  and  miles  without  seeing  a  church.  You  would  say.  Are  these 
people  heathen,  or,  if  not,  where  do  they  all  go  to  keep  holy  day,  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?    Upon  inquiry,  you  would  find  that  there 
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liave  arisen  from  necessity  a  number  of  home  stations  ;  that  the  residences 
of  some  godly  men  or  women  have  become  sanctuaries,  in  which  the  whole 
of  those  who  are  occuiiied  upon  the  farm  are  gathered  as  catechumens. 
These  places,  therefore,  are  in  reality  Sunday  schools,  and  taking  such 
stations  into  account,  I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  in  Kew 
South  Wales  there  are  at  least  30,000  persons  constantly  under  rehgious 
instruction ;  and  if  we  take  this  average  for  the  other  colonies,  we  have 
something  more  than  100,000  persons  so  being  trained.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  sure  I  have  toned  down  the  figures,  and  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  it  is  in  reality  more  like  150,000  ;  but  I  can  safely  say 
it  is  110, 000  ;  and  this  will  give  an  average  of  sometliing  like  one  in  fourteen 
of  the  entire  population,  or  perhaps  one  in  twelve.  I  think  you  will 
consider  that  this  is  something  pretty  good  for  a  new  country ;  especially 
when  you  consider,  that  beyond  the  other  difficulties,  we  have  to  contend 
with  those  that  are  climatic.  We  cannot  there  have  our  Sunday  schools 
crowded  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  if  we  did,  we  should  have,  during  the 
great  heat  of  our  stammers,  several  of  the  children  carried  out  dead  every 
sabbath.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  provide  school  and  class-rooms  with 
proper  ventilation  ;  which  in  many  cases  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  our 
comparatively  weak  chiux-hes.  We  have  also  another  difficulty,  which 
every  one  who  thoughtfully  considers  for  a  moment  the  conducting  of 
Sunday  schools  in  such  a  climate,  will  see  presents  a  prgblern  which  time 
only  will  solve— that  is,  the  propriety  of  the  separation  of  the  young  men 
and  young  females.  This  becomes  a  most  important  consideration,  and 
we  have  found  that,  practically,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
we  have  to  meet ;  for  a  girl  there  is  a  woman  at  ten  years  of  age.  These 
things  all  come  crowding  upon  us,  and  demand  from  us  great  attention, 
and  considerable  expense  and  care,  while  they  seriously  interfere  with  oiu- 
christian  efforts  ;  still  we  have  to  face  them,  and  one  of  my  hopes  is  that 
the  narration  of  them  may  set  some  of  your  men  of  great  experience,  like 
Mr.  Cooper,  or  Mr.  Manton,  of  Bu-minghani,  who  have  given  years  of 
thought  and  labour  to  Sunday  school  operations,  to  see  whether  they 
cannot  suggest  something  wliich  will  help  us  in  our  difficulties.  Well,  sir, 
great  things  have  come  out  of  om-  Sunday  schools  in  Nf-w  South  Wales  and 
the  other  colonies.  If  it  were  at  all  becoming,  I  could  refer  to  one  lady 
now  in  this  room,  who  has  been  a  noble  pioneer  in  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school  to  apply  to  the  ragged  and  those  classes  who  go  into  your 
reformatories — one  who  has  nobly  worked  in  that  far  distant  land.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools 
has  been  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  ragged  schools.  We  have  been  to 
the  Government,  and  got  them  to  institute  reformatories  ;  and  these  things, 
entirely  flo\^'ing  from  Sunday  schools,  we  believe  will  be  glorious  helps  to 
us  in  our  coimtry.  ^Might  I  refer  to  another  tlung  ?  In  om-  conference 
this  morning  one  gentleman  said,  and  1  believe  from  his  stand -point  with 
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perfect  proprietj',  that  he  had  an  objection  to  separate  services.  One  can 
see  that  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  in  this,  but  what  are  we  to  do  in 
Austi-alia  ?  Of  necessity,  we  must  have  such  services,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  they  have  worked  remarkably  well  with  us.  "Will 
you  allow  me  also  to  say,  that  in  all  the  denominations  of  our  land  the 
feeling  predominates  of  a  desire  to  render  the  day  and  Sunday  schools 
amongst  us  most  thoroughly  effective.  My  ministerial  labours  have  not 
been  lengthened,  but  I  stand  here  to-night  with  the  fall  conviction  that 
nothing  repays  the  minister  of  the  gospel  more  thoroughly,  for  all  the  work 
and  time  he  expends  upon  any  department  of  christian  laboui",  than  the 
Sunday  school. 

E€v.  "W.  Rtcroft,  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  said, — ily  dear  christian 
friends,  I  will  not  intrude  much  upon  your  time  at  this  late  hour,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  Bahama  Islands  were  the  first  in  the  western  world  upon 
which  Columbus  lauded.  They  extend  for  700  miles ;  from  the  GuK  of 
Florida  on  the  west  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  a  settlement  in  the  whole  length  of  those 
islands  which  has  not  its  house  for  God,  and  its  Simday  school.  "Were 
3'ou  to  visit  those  islands,  and  go  into  our  places  of  worship,  you  would 
find  brethren  like  this— [putting  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Eev. 
.J.  M  'Kenzie  Williams,  a  coloured  minister  from  Demerara].  The  children 
of  our  Sunday  schools  are  as  intelligent  as  your  scholars  at  home.  The 
only  drawback  to  their  advancement  is  the  want  of  more  of  your  books. 
StiU  they  progress,  and  you  wiU  find,  as  they  grow  up  in  life,  some  of  them 
take  their  place  at  the  bar,  and  others  at  the  head  of  mercantile  establish- 
ments. We  have  our  class-leaders  and  teachers ;  and  two  of  our  young 
men  who  are  training  to  occupy  the  pulpit  worthily  possess  the  confidence 
of  our  churches.  The  speaker  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  account  of 
a  Sunday  school  treat,  and  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools  to 
sympathize  with  and  aid  their  coloured  brethren  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  cause  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Grcseu  then  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

"That  the  respectful  thanks  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  of  the  friends  composing  this  meeting,  be  presented  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  granting  the  use  of  the 
Egj'ptiau  Hall  this  evening." 

P.  D.  SwAXN',  Esq.,  provost  of  Kirkcaldy,  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  very  cordially  adopted. 

Hexkv  AIaxtox,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Birmingham,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Alderman  Abbiss  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  preside  over  the 
meeting,  and  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Bexham,  finance  secretary  of  the  Sunday  SchoolUnion,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimousl}-. 

Tlie  Chairman'  said  he  was  greatly  obliged  by  this  mark  of  kindness, 
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and,  referring  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Groser,  said  lie  lioped  tliat 
if  lie  should  live  to  occupy  the  high  position  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  city 
of  London,  he  should  never  forget  that  he  was  once  a  Sunday  school  scholar, 
and  subsequently  a  teacher,  and  that  he  should  then  feel  as  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  important  work  of  religious  instruction  as  he  did  at  the 
present  moment.  He  had  passed  through  one  high  civic  office  (the  shriev- 
alty), during  the  term  of  which,  although  his  duties  were  veiy  onerous, 
and  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  he  was  always  happy  to  take  his 
place,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  little  village  in 
which  he  resided,  and  derived  more  pleasure  from  his  engagements  there 
than  in  the  honours  of  the  post  it  was  his  pri%'ilege  to  fill.  He  hoped  that 
feeling  would  never  cease,  and  should  he  become,  in  some  future  year, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  this  great  city,  nothing  would  give  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  welcome  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools  again  in  the  Slansion 
House,  and  preside  once  more  over  such  a  meeting  as  the  present. 
The  hj^mn  commencing — ■ 

"From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies," 

was  then  sung,  and  the  Eev.   Robert  Robinson,   of  York  Road  Cliapel, 
having  engaged  in  prayer,  the  meeting  separated. 


The  following  Letter  and  Report  of  the  progi-ess  of  Sunday  schools  in 
the  Canton  de  Yaud  having  been  received,  is  here  inserted  in  its  iiroper 
place,  although  not  read  at  the  Meeting,  for  want  of  time  : — 

^^ Lausanne,  Aug.  20,  1862. 
' '  To  Mr.  Hartley^  Secretary  of  the  Comviittee  uf  Sunday  Schools  in  London. 
"Honoured  brother, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  and 
your  fraternal  offers.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  your  great 
reunion,  but  in  my  absence,  I  have  thought  that  a  short  report  of  our 
work  would  interest  you.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  more  readilj-, 
I  have  translated  it  into  English,  and  you  must  be  kind  enough  to  excuse 
all  mistakes.  We  sincerely  hope  that  God  will  be  with  you  in  all  your 
conferences,  and  wiU  bless  you  for  your  praiseworthy  efforts  in  favour  of 
Sunday  schools, 

"Sully  Jauumes, 
^'Secretary  and  Missionary." 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CANTON  DE  YAUD. 

About  forty  years  ago,  a  few  Sunday  schools  were  begun  in  Canton  de 

Yaud,  but  those  be;;^inuings  were  verj'  small.     At  Yverdon  two   ladies 

associated  to  receive  children  and  instruct  them,  but,  for  three  following 

years,  they  could  get  but  o'lie  scholar.     This  scholar  is  now  a  converted 
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woman,  aud  a  most  zealous  teacher  in  the  same  locality,  whicli  has  the 
benefit  of  four  schools,  attended  by  at  least  300  children.  In  Lau- 
sanne, during  the  first  revival  (1830),  a  few  young  theological  students 
began  a  Sunday  school,  which  was  attended  by  about  a  hundred  children, 
and  most  of  the  lady  teachei-s  actuall}'-  at  work  in  Lausanne  have  been 
as  infants  in  that  school.  Now  we  have  here  15  schools  in  the  town,  and 
5  in  the  suburbs,  attended  by  at  least  800  children. 

But  tlie  localities  thus  privileged  were  very  few,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  schools  had  no  connection  with  one  another ;  they  were  little  thought 
and  spoken  of.  Some  christian  people,  men  or  women,  wishing  to  do 
something  for  their  Master,  gathered  silently  around  them  a  few  children, 
and  spoke  to  them  of  their  Saviour,  and  so  it  went  on  for  a  long  time 
without  hardly  being  kno\vn.  I  must  nevertheless  mention  two  Sunday 
schools,  one  in  Lausanne  and  the  other  in  Aigle,  which  were  opened  in 
1843,  and  which,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Wesleyans,  received  at 
once  the  whole  organization  of  the  English  and  American  schools. 

In  the  year  1852,  there  was  felt  a  desire  to  have  a  bond  between  those 
who  tried  to  work  in  this  way  ;  and  a  Sunday  school  committee  was  formed 
in  Lausanne.  There  was  then  a  general  look-out  to  know  where  Sunday 
schools  existed,  and  then  70  were  found  in  the  canton.  Two  j-ears  after 
(1854),  80  were  known;  in  1858,  it  was  thought  that  the  number  was 
about  140,  and  now  we  can  say  at  least  250,  attended  by  8,000  children. 

There  is  already  something  there  to  encourage  us,  but  if  we  consider 
that  there  is,  in  this  canton,  750  primarj'  day  schools,  attended  by  35,000 
children,  we  feel  how  much  remains  to  be  done.  One  might  easily  be 
astonislied  that  in  this  country,  almost  altogether  Protestant,  and  where 
reigns  the  utmost  religious  liberty,  so  many  children  should  yet  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  Sunday  school  instruction,  but  this  may  be  the  result  of 
prejudices  particular  to  this  people,  amongst  which  I  will  mention  the 
following. 

It  has  generally  been  believed  here  that  Sunday  schools  are  not  at  all 
necessar}-,  for  all  the  children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  day 
schools,  and  there  they  are  taught  the  history  of  the  Bible.  Besides,  there 
is  a  catechism  in  every  church  on  Sunday  afternoons,  where  many  children 
go,  T)Ut  where  those  from  14  to  16  must  go,  and  have  no  idea  not  to 
tlo  it,  for,  if  so,  they  would  not  be  confinned  at  the  proper  age.  Now, 
this  opinion  is  much  modified,  for  many  national  pastors  feel  a  great 
difference  in  teaching  the  children  who  have  attended  Sunday  schools  ; 
witli  the  others,  they  must  always  begin  again  with  the  elements  of 
religion,  and  they  lose  a  time  that  they  would  have  liked  to  employ  with 
more  solid  instruction.  Those  ministei-s  who  are  earnest  in  tlieir  work, 
hope  a  great  deal  that  in  the  reorganization  of  their  church  (wliich  is  about 
to  take  place)  the  Sunday  school  will  take  its  right  place  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.     Some,  even,  have   already  begun   to   establish 
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them  ill  their  parislies ;  those  who  are  most  opposed  (because  they  like 
notliing  that  might  be  the  means  of  re^^val)  dare  no  more  speak  openly 
against  it,  they  merely  say,  they  do  not  particularly  wish  for  their  establish- 
ment, but  do  not  know  what  can  be  said  against.  Some  others  fear  it 
might  create  some  kind  of  disturbance,  and  many  others  tell  me  they 
would  be  most  happy  to  establish  them  at  once,  had  they  only  some  one 
able  and  willing  to  help  them. 

Another  fact,  which  shows  what  a  change  has  taken  place  lately,  has 
come  imder  my  notice  in  one  of  my  last  "toui's."  About  two  years  ago, 
I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  valleys  in  the  Canton.  I  found  there 
only  two  schools  pretty  flourishing,  and  two  small  ones,  which  had  just 
been  opened.  I  spoke  to  the  pastor,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  wish  the 
creation  of  a  large  Simday  school,  and  would  not  take  it  under  his  patronage, 
for  such  things  have  always  the  ajipeai-ance  of  being  the  work  of  dissenters, 
and  it  would  not  be  liked  by  his  people  ;  that  certainly  he  preferred  much 
to  have  peace  without  a  Sunda}'  school,  than  war  with  it.  But  soon  after, 
he  took  another  parish,  and  his  successor,  a  young  man,  seeing  that  so 
many  children  liked  to  go  in  the  Sunday  school  held  by  a  dissenting  lady, 
thought  he  would  have  a  school  and  keep  the  children  to  himself.  "What 
was  the  result  ?  Of  course  the  other  schools  were  rather  diminished,  but, 
in  the  same  time,  the  people  thought  that  a  Sunday  school  was  not  a 
"momier's"  business  only,  but  a  good  thing  in  itself;  all  the  prejudices 
are  gone,  and  now  in  this  valley  I  have  found  twelve  schools,  and  three 
more  are  going  to  be  formed  in  the  villages,  who  have  not  yet  that 
privilege.  What  is  still  more  interesting,  perhaps,  is  that  the  pastor 
himself,  who  had  refused  to  begin  where  he  was,  has  formed  himself 
three  schools  in  the  parish  where  he  has  gone  to.  In  another  place,  not 
far  off,  the  clergyman  has  received,  from  the  "communal  council,"  the 
authorization  to  give,  in  every  village  of  his  parish,  the  day  school-rooms 
to  be  used  b}'  Christians  for  Sunday  schools  ;  and  this  was  done  because  it 
had  been  observed  how  much  better  informed  on  Holy.  Scriptures  were 
those  who  had  been  to  the  Sunday  schools. 

Another  hindrance  to  Sunday  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  in  Switzer- 
land, and  perhaps  still  more  so  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  there  is  very  little 
disposition  to  imitate  what  is  done  elsewhere,  so  that  the  single  fact  that 
those  useful  institutions  are  a  foreign  importation,  is  a  reason  for  many  to 
look  at  them  with  great  indifference,  whilst  with  others  it  raises  almost 
animosity.  But  in  this  also  I  can  see  a  great  diflference.  The  prejudices 
give  way  pretty  fast,  and  a  proof  of  it  is  that  I,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  a  messenger  sent  b}'  a  committee  in  Lausanne,  formed  of  aU 
denominations,  am  received  most  kindly  and  friendly  wherever  I  ask  to 
go ;  till  now,  one  school  onlj'  has  refused  to  receive  me,  and  since  then  I 
have  heard  I  might  probably  go. 

One  thing  that  must  not  be  forgotten  is,  that  the  Vaudois  have  become 
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Protestants,  not  tlirough  their  ovm  conviction,  but  by  obligation,  because 
tliey  were  dependent  on  the  Bernese.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that 
forms  have  always  been  tlie  principal  thing  for  the  people  ;  individuals 
do  not  seem  to  concern  themselves  in  acts  of  religion ;  all  that  is  for 
the  pastor  to  manage,  and  he  only  has  a  right  to  instruct  the  children, 
as  weU  as  baptize  them,  and  marry  the  adults.  "Woe  to  him,  or  her,  who 
would  do  what  is  not  liis  business ;  he  -would  expose  himself,  in  many 
cases,  to  laughter  and  contempt.  Thence  we  find  very  few  persons  dis- 
posed to  help  or  do  this  good  work ;  the  greatest  number,  even  amongst 
real  christian  people,  have  never  thought,  and  dare  not  think,  of  such  a 
tiling,  and  they  say  tliey  do  not  feel  any  call  to  do  what  has  ever  been 
considered  the  exclusive  work  of  the  pastor.  In  this  also,  it  is  true,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  ;  numerous  independent  churches  have  been 
formed,  and  their  members  take  the  thing  in  a  different  light,  so  that  it  is 
especially  amongst  dissenters  that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  our 
teachers,  and  thus  the  schools  are  considered  to  be  dissenters'  schflols, 
though  most  of  the  children  do  not  belong  to  christian  parents.  Now  the 
liviiifj  pastors  of  the  national  church  feel  that  a  change  must  take  place  ; 
they  want  to  associate  the  laymen  to  the  government  of  the  church. 
A  committee  has  been  formed  amongst  them  on  purpose  to  propagate 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  president  of  that  committee  having  been  elected 
lately  the  general  secretarj-  of  the  "Cultes"  and  "Justice,"  makes  us 
hope  that  a  step  will  soon  be  taken  in  a  good  direction. 

Now  perhaps  above  all  this  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Vaudois  do  not  think 
a  tiling  ought  to  be  done  except  it  can  be  very  well  done,  and  as  they  say 
themselves,  they  are  not  generally  very  clever  to  tell  others  what  they 
know  themselves  ;  and  when  they  feel  it  rather  difficult,  they  conclude  it  is 
best  to  let  it  alone.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  many  who  say  so  would 
soon  do  very  well,  if  they  would  but  try  with  a  little  perseverance.  It  is 
to  speak  to  such  persons  that  we  have  lately  published  an  "  Appel,"  and 
wc  have  some  hopes  that,  under  God's  blessing,  it  may  make  some  of  those 
Christians  think  seriously  before  God,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they 
have  not  hid  their  talent  in  the  earth. 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  schools  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  very 
small.  A  lady  generally,  sometimes  a  young  man,  gathers  a  few  children, 
from  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  of  all  ages,  and  explains  to  them  some 
portions  of  Scripture  ;  this  has  rather  an  appearance  of  a  meeting  for 
children,  except  that  verses  arc  learned  and  repeated.  In  other  places 
there  are  classes,  but  the  "  monitors  "  have  only  to  hear  the  verses  and 
give  tickets.  Sometimes  they  put  a  few  questions  to  the  children  on  what 
the  minister  has  ex|dained  the  previous  Sunday.  Then  the  pastor  comes 
and  explains  to  the  whole  school  the  lesson  of  the  day.  In  some  places 
there  are  different  classes  in  the  same  room,  but  each  lady  explains  the 
whole  time  to  her  class,  and  there  is  nothing  done  in  common  but  singing 
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and  prayer.  All  these  dififerent  -ways  are  not  tlie  result  of  any  system,  but 
only  of  necessity.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  want  is  generallj'  felt 
of  dividing  the  schools  in  groups,  so  that  the  teaching  may  he  appropriated 
to  different  ages,  but  often  those  -who  teach  find  no  one  willing  to  help 
them. 

To  encourage  the  children  to  come  to  school,  the  general  idea  is  that 
there  should  be  no  material  recompence  ;  nevertheless,  in  some  places 
books  are  distributed  once  a  year,  according  to  the  tickets  received.  Some 
have  a  Christmas-tree,  with  a  few  presents  given  as  the  teacher  thinks  best. 
Some  others,  a  Sunday  school  library,  and  they  give  books  to  read  to  those 
who  have  behaved  well.  It  is  also  thought  a  good  thing  to  call  together 
in  the  open  air,  during  summer,  schools  of  different  villages,  and  have  some 
one  interesting  to  address  them.  We  have  done  that  a  few  times,  and  it  has 
very  well  succeeded.  We  should  Avish  very  much  to  see  in  ever}''  school  a 
good  religious  library,  the  books  to  be  lent  to  the  childi-en  who  would 
care  for  them,  and  think  it  worth  while  to  come  regularly  to  the  school ;  all 
the  teachers  feel  a  great  want  of  this,  as  a  means  of  keeping  theu-  scholars 
out  from  many  dangers,  but  many  cannot  afford  it  themselves,  and  nobody 
helps  them ;  they  try  to  get  iracts  and  exchange  them,  till  they  can  do 
better.  It  has  been  thought  to  have  a  bazaar.  If  this  succeeds,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  help  those  scattered  Christians  who  have  much  work  and 
little  encouragement.  Once  a  month,  in  many  places,  the  teachers  tell 
their  pupils  something  of  the  mission  work,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
brmg  something  for  the  missionaries.  Some  schools  have  a  correspondence 
■with  African  children ;  others  pay  the  board  of  one  or  more  children  in 
the  mission  house,  &c.  ;  for  this,  money  is  easily  raised,  for  interest  is 
much  excited. 

Until  now  our  Committee  had  never  aske^I  anything  from  its  friends, 
and  people  were  accustomed  to  let  it  walk  alone  by  itself,  but  since  a 
missionary  agent  has  been  employed  expenses  have  been  incurred,  and  it 
has  been  a  necessity  either  to  cease  what  was  considered  almost  a  necessity, 
or  to  ask  help  from  Christians.  For  the  first  time,  then,  an  appeal 
has  been  made,  and  the  Committee  has  been  rejoiced  to  receive  in  a 
short  time  about  forty  pounds, — a  stmi  wliich  is  far  from  meeting  the 
expenses,  but  which  is  rejoicing  as  a  proof  of  sympathy  from  some  Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless,  we  must  say  that  our  Committee  does  not  find,  in 
money  matters,  all  the  sympathy  that  would  be  necessary ;  many  who  seem 
to  approve  our  work,  who  appreciate  the  visits  of  its  agent,  do  not  seem  to 
deem  it  necessaiy  to  raise  funds  for  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  en- 
couragements given  to  us  by  our  iiiend,  Mr.  A.  Woodruff",  we  shotild  have 
been  obliged  to  tarry  in  our  work,  when  we  felt  it  M'as  the  best  time 
to  go  forward. 

What  is  our  work,  and  what  are  our  plans  for  the  future  ?  As  I  have  just 
now  mentioned,  our  Committee,  helped  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  fi-om  Iv'ew  York, 
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has  employed,  for  the  last  two  years,  a  missionary  travelling  agent.  Our  ob- 
ject, first,  is  to  visit  the  existing  schools,  to  establish  thus  a  bond  between 
tliem  and  the  Committee  ;  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  children  of  distant 
and  isolated  places  to  hear  another  voice  telling  them  the  same  things  they 
hear  from  their  teachers,  and  encourage  the  friends,  who  often  feel  they  are 
alone,  to  do  their  labour,  speak  with  them,  give  them  counsels,  and  hear 
good  things  that  may  be  said  to  others,  to  encourage  them  also.  This 
object  is  Avell  understood  and  appreciated ;  all  whose  schools  I  have 
visited  have  appeared  quite  joyful,  as  well  as  their  children.  I  have 
offered  these  teachers  to  send  them  the  Supplement  to  the  "iIagasin,"froni 
Paris,  and  110  have  accepted  with  thankfulness  to  subscribe  to  it ;  more 
would  have  done  so,  were  it  not  that  they  explain  to  their  children  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  the  New,  according  to  the  Sunday  School  Mcujazinc. 
"We  see  the  need  of  many  publications  to  meet  the  wants  that  are  expressed 
on  all  sides,  for  most  of  those  isolated  teachers  feel  they  must  have  help  to 
go  forward  in  their  task  ;  but  here  again  we  are  often  stopped  by  want  of 
funds.  The  Tract  Society  has  had  for  twenty-seven  years  a  little  periodical 
imder  the  title  of  ^^  Lectures  pour  Ics  Enfans."  It  is  hkely  they  mU  put  it 
under  the  direction  of  our  Committee,  if  we  can  accept  it,  and  1  think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us,  because  we  might  have  thus  a  very 
natural  organ,  what  we  have  missed  for  a  long  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  for  the  schools  already  formed,  but 
we  do  not  forget  that  more  than  half  of  the  villages  have  no  school  whatever. 
I  have  tried  to  visit  some  of  those  places  on  the  sabbath  day,  but  I  found  it 
was  almost  useless,  for  what  I  have  to  do  is  to  see  the  pastors  of  the  church, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  having  a  Sunday 
school.  For  this  a  week-day  is  much  better ;  we  have  then  leisure  to  speak 
quietly  on  the  subject.  "When  I  find  them  well  disposed,  I  ask  them  to 
jioint  to  me  the  persons  in  their  parish  who  might  be  able  and  willing  to 
begin  and  continue  a  school  under  their  patronage.  AVhen  the  pastor 
refuses  to  liave  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  try  to  get  the  names  of  the  pious 
j>eople  in  the  place,  from  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  ;  then  I  go 
to  visit  them.  I  tell  them  my  mission,  and  put  upon  their  conscience  not 
to  leave  the  children  without  the  instruction  they  might  give  them.  I  am 
always  very  well  received ;  the  sympathy  is  excited ;  but  I  have  very  often 
to  hear  the  answer,  "I  cannot  do  it — I  am  not  able."  Then  we  speak  a 
little  more  with  one  another  ;  they  give  me  sometimes  other  names  ;  we 
pray  together ;  they  will  not  promise  to  do  anything,  but  aftervvards  some 
of  them  tiy,  and  succeed.  And  when  after  some  weeks  I  am  again  not 
very  far  olf,  I  hoar  either  that  there  is  nothing  still,  or  that  the  children  arc 
now  every  Sunday  taught  the  way  to  heaven.  As  1  go  through  the  village, 
and  meet  boys  and  girls,  I  stop  and  give  them  tracts  ;  they  receive  them 
with  jdeasure,  and  lose  no  time  in  sliowing  their  trea.sures  to  their  com- 
jianions,  so  that  often,  when  1  come  out  of  a  house,  I  find  groups  of  children, 
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wlio  approach  timidly,  and  ask  in  a  whisper,  "A  small  book."  I  stop,  anc^ 
am  soon  surrounded  by  many ;  I  speak  to  them,  ask  them  whether  they 
would  not  like  to  attend  a  school  on  Simday  in  the  Aillage,  explain  what  is 
a  Sunday  school,  and  when  they  have  answered  affirmatively  (which  they 
always  do),  I  give  them  a  few  more  "small  books,"  and  leave  them.  If  it 
were  not  too  long,  I  coiild  give  the  particulars  of  a  whole  "tour,"  but  this 
will  suffice  to  show  you  in  what  oiir  work  consists. 

More  particulars  might,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
needs  Sunday  schools  as  much  as  any  other  Protestant  couutiy,  and  even 
more  so.  I  cannot  refrain  to  tell  why.  In  this  country,  whose  natural 
beauty  is  above  all  that  can  ever  be  described,  one  finds  a  great  deal  of 
evil  next  to  many  very  good  things.  The  greatest  mass  of  the  people  is 
fearfully  materialist,  whilst  others  are  infidels,  devoted  disciples  of  Voltaire 
and  Eousseau.  The  national  church  is  deserted,  except  on  the  gi-eat  com- 
munion days,  when  every  one  goes  to  take  the  sacrament.  The  morals  are 
very  loose  ;  no  one  could  believe  what  thej'  are  without  having  seen  it,  or 
heard  the  pastors  speak  of  it.  Drunkenness  jiervades  all  classes  of  society, 
and  is  a  thing  that  no  countrj^man  is  ever  ashamed  of;  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
for  now  and  then,  when  it  is  not  for  every  day.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  withoii,.  seeing  it  continually  under  one's  eyes.  A 
lady  told  me  lately  she  had  seen  in  one  of  Lausanne's  streets  a  father 
dragging  after  him  his  little  boy,  two  or  tlrree  years  old,  and  laughing 
aloud  because  the  child  resisted  with  all  his  little  might.  Some  people 
asked  the  man  why  the  clrild  would  not  go  with  him?  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"  I  want  to  take  liim  to  the  tavern,  and  he  is  afraid,  because  yesterday  I 
made  him  drunk,  and  he  fears  this  might  happen  again ! "  Tliis  demo- 
ralization has  been  the  consequence  of  the  politics  of  the  government 
elected  in  1845,  but,  thank  God !  there  has  been  a  reaction ;  we  are  now 
governed  by  honourable  men ;  and  though  years  may  and  must  elapse 
before  all  the  evU  done  can  be  cured,  yet  we  may  hope  that  we  enter  now 
in  a  new  era,  and  that,  A^ith  God's  blessing,  we  may  hope  for  better  things. 

Allow  me  to  mention  another  reason  why  Sunday  schools  are  perhaps  still 
more  important  here  than  anywhere  else.  Every  year  a  gi'eat  number  of 
young  girls  leave  this  little  cormtry  to  go  to  Russia,  to  Prussia,  to  Austria, 
to  Germany,  to  England,  &c.,  as  governesses,  nurses,  ladies'  maids,  &c. 
"What  good  might  not  these  females  do  in  the  diff'erent  families  where  they 
are  placed,  and  especially  to  the  cliildren  with  whom  they  generally  have  to 
spend  their  time,  if,  having  heard,  understood,  and  felt  in  their  Simday 
schools  at  home  the  love  of  Jesus,  they  were  ready  to  teach  others  what  had 
been  taught  to  them.  Such  has  aheady  been  the  case  for  a  few;  their 
teachers  keep  a  correspondence  ya\h.  them,  and  are  rejoiced  to  see  them 
keeping  in  the  right  path ;  but  those  happy  instances  are  still  too  scarce. 

Our  field  is  extensive  ;  we  enjoy  the  utmost  religious  liberty;  es'ery  child 
receives  a  sound  primaiy  instruction ;  the  population  are  at  ease,  each  man 
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in  liis  small  property, — all  things  wWcli  seem  to  be  a  lielp  in  doing  God's 
•work,  if  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  danger  of  being  invited  to  slumber  in 
such  a  happy  state  of  things. 

As  for  me,  it  is  with  pleasure  and  -vrith  faith  that  I  go  through  this  fiue 
land.  I  feel  that  working  here  I  work  also  for  France,  my  beloved  native 
land,  for  from  here  we  may  receive  the  most  blessed  influence  if  this  country 
is  christian,  as  it  may  very  well  be.  Besides,  everjnivhere  do  I  find  myself 
in  the  midst  of  descendants  of  French  refugees,  so  that  I  can  almost  fancy 
I  work  for  my  own  country  people,  for  those  at  least  who,  for  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  have  had  the  courage  to  lose  all  they  had  on  earth,  and  to  whom 
God  has  afterwards  given  all  that  they  needed. 


-SVEDXESDAY  M0ENI2s'G,  SEPTEMBEE  3. 

The  prayer-meeting  and  conference  this  morning  were  presided  over  by 
the  Kev.  S.  Martin,  of  Westminster.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter  were 
commenced  by  singing, — 

"  0  Thou  who  canst  alone  endow 
And  fit  our  souls  Thy  work  to  share ; 
Behold  us  at  Thy  footstool  now, 
And  make  our  wants  Thy  gi-acious  care. 

"  Our  plea  is  not  for  gifts  to  shine, 
Biit  grace  to  use  the  talents  given ; 
AVith  ardour  knowing  no  dechne, 
To  train  the  young  for  life  and  heaven. 

"  Thus,  though  no  page  of  earthly  fame. 
The  record  of  our  life  may  bear ; 
That  life  shall  reach  its  highest  ainr. 
And  in  the  truest  honour  share." 

After  which  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bolton,  of  New  York,  ofiered  prayer. 

The  Chaiksian  said,  he  should  not  be  justified  in  occupying  time  by  any 
lengthened  observations  of  his  ovra.  The  subject  to  be  brought  forward 
was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  manifestlj'  suitable  to  the  occasion 
of  their  meeting.  Eveiy  one  present  would  feel  that  what  was  wanted  just 
now,  was  not  so  much  to  extend  the  quantity,  if  he  might  so  speak,  of 
sabbath  .school  work,  as  to  raise  its  quality,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  selected  for  this  sitting  would,  under  God's 
blessing,  very  much  tend  to  that  end. 

The  Rev.  James  Ingli.s  delivered  an  address  upon 

"The  Qcaufications  of  an  efficient  Sunday  School  Teacher." 

He  said, — I  must  introduce  the  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Wliat  arc  the 
qualifications  of  an  efficient  teacher  ?  by  a  verj'  brief  reference  to  the  great 
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end  of  sabbath  school  teaching,  because  the  character  of  the  teacher  must 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  work.  The  great  end  or  ends  of  sabbath 
school  teaching  are  twofold.  There  is,  first,  the  conversion  of  the  scholar  ; 
and  that  was  so  admirably  discussed  yesterday,  in  the  opening  paper  by 
3Ir.  Reed,  as  to  render  all  observations  of  mine  unnecessary.  I  will  remark 
only  that  our  friends  from  abroad  greatly  misunderstand  us,  if  they  tliink 
that  this  is  still  with  us  a  matter  of  debate.  It  is  one  of  the  principles 
most  commonly  acknowledged  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; 
but,  like  other  principles,  it  has  become  commonplace,  and  requires  to  be 
from  time  to  time  restated.  The  inscription,  "Conversion  the  end  of 
sabbath  school  teaching,"  is  distinctly  marked  on  every  Sunday  school, 
but  we  get  used  to  it,  and  pass  it  by  without  observation.  Still,  it  is 
there,  and  just  as  you  will  hear  in  the  pulpit  learned  discourses  and  abstract 
discussions  when  there  ought  to  be  something  more  direct,  even  so  it  is  in- 
the  sabbath  school,  and  for  that  reason  it  requires  to  be  reiterated  at  all 
teachers'  meetings,  that  the  first  end  of  a  sabbath  school  teacher's  work  is 
the  conversion  of  the  children. 

Then,  secondlj-,  another  end  of  the  sabbath  school  is  the  perfection  of 
the  scholars  in  christian  wisdom  and  pietj''.  This  point  was  noticed  yester- 
day by  one  or  two  speakers,  though  but  slightly,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  For  we  must  remember  that  our  scholars  are  not  only  to  live  in 
heaven,  but  that  they  are  also  to  live  on  earth,  to  be  prepared  for  becoming 
good  members  of  the  church,  taking  our  places  in  the  sabbath  school,  being 
heads  of  families,  going  out  to  the  world,  and  acting  their  part  well  as 
chiistian  citizens,  and  thus  living  on  earth  as  lights  in  the  world  ;  all  this 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  teacher.  Then  beyond 
that,  not  only  is  he  to  be  converted,  but  he  is  also  to  be  fitted  for  taking  a 
liigh  place  in  heaven ;  not  merely  to  get  within  the  door,  saved,  as  it  were, 
by  fire,  but  to  have  an  abundant  entrance  administered  unto  him  into  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  aims 
of  a  sabbath  school  teacher's  work,  and  by  these  great  ends  we  are  to  estimate 
the  character  of  the  teacher  himself.  lITow,  in  looking  at  the  character  of 
an  efficient  teacher,  it  may  be  considered  in  two  different  aspects ;  first, 
the  theoretical ;  and  second,  the  practical.  You  may  first  represent  the  ideal 
teacher,  and  then  consider  what  kind  of  teacher  j-ou  can  actually  get. 

Look,  in  the  first  place,  at  the  ideal  teacher.  Sly  observations  on  this 
point  will  be  brief,  as  the  ground  is  familiar  and  well-trodden.  A  superior 
teacher  is  a  man  of  mind,  who  is  able  to  giasp  truth,  and  exhibit  it  in  all 
its  various  aspects.  He  is  a  man  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  who  is  acquainted, 
not  only  with  religion,  but  with  the  sciences,  and  all  their  various  relations 
to  life.  He  is  a  man  somewhat  familiar  with  theolog}'  in  its  argumentative 
and  in  its  controversial  aspects.  This  has  been  brought  with  great  force 
before  my  own  mind  lately.  In  consequence  of  having  had  much  to  do  some 
years  ago  with  a  considerable  reWval  of  religion  in  the  town  in  which  I  live, 
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I  was  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  theological  lore,  which  I  had  been 
gathering  from  books  and  theological  lectures,  came  into  use  at  that  period, 
and  what  had  seemed  at  one  time  something  like  lumber  stored  up  in  the 
memory  was  indeed  as  weapons  laid  aside  in  an  arsenal,  prepared  for  such  a 
crisis.  For  all  those  gi-eat  controversies  which  have  agitated  the  church,  at 
first  agitated  individual  minds  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  religious  awaken- 
ing we  find  these  questions  coming  to  the  surface.  There  may  be  some 
superficial  minds  which  float  quietly  into  the  haven  of  peace,  vessels  of 
light  draught,  which  sail  over  the  rocks  and  quicksands  on  which  vessels  of 
deeper  draught  are  almost  wrecked,  but  these  require  the  sen-ices  of  a 
skilful  pilot,  thorouglily  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  channel. 

Then,  over  and  beyond  this,  a  thoroughly  efficient  teacher  must  be  a  man 
of  imaguiation,  one  who  is  able  to  present  trnth,  not  barely  and  coldly,  but 
with  vigour  and  vividness,  so  that  it  shall  have  an  attractive  aspect  to  the 
ey^  of  the  young.  He  must  be  a  man  not  simply  of  zeal,  but  burning 
with  ardour  to  save  souls,  consumed  with  a  desire  to  win  them  to  Chiist. 
And,  last  of  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of  prayer ;  a  man  who  brings  all 
his  discouragements  and  all  his  diflSculties  to  God  in  prayer  :  who  goes 
from  his  closet  to  his  class  praj-ing,  and  returns  from  his  class  to  Ms  closet 
once  more  to  pray.  Have  you  such  a  teacher  as  this  ?  K  so,  then  I  say 
you  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  sabbath  school  teacher. 

Now,  I  consider  that  such  a  portrait  as  tliis  is  an  excellent  cabinet 
picture  to  be  hung  up  in  oiir  chambers  at  home  to  be  studied,  in  order  that 
little  by  little  we  may  attain  to  a  closer  resemblance  to  it.  But  if  you 
take  it  down  from  its  place  on  the  wall,  and  carry  it  to  the  sabbath  school, 
you  will  perhaps  find  no  teacher  whom  it  exactly  resembles.  You  may 
have  a  dull  teacher,  wlio  is  very  persevering ;  a  clever  teacher,  who  is 
somewhat  flighty ;  a  teacher  vnth  a  strong  mind,  but  of  a  somewhat  languid, 
emotional  nature  :  you  may  have  one  of  fervent  character,  but  greatly 
deficient  in  intellectual  culture,  and  probably  you  would  never  find  a 
perfect  model  teacher  anywhere.  We  must  therefore  adopt  a  difl'erent 
standard,  and  take  not  the  ideal  but  the  practical.  It  is  so  in  everj-thing. 
A  mathematical  circle  is  perfect,  but  a  really  perfect  circle  was  never  drawn 
by  the  hands  of  man  ;  the  walls  of  a  building  must  be  perpendicular,  but 
the  builder  is  content  if  the  walls  stand  firm,  though  there  are  deviations 
from  an  exact  line.  You  may  easily  draw  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  soldier, 
of  his  heroism  and  skill,  but  our  Government  is  content  to  get  a  man  of  five 
feet  six  inches  in  lieight,  who  is  able  to  carr}'  forty-eight  poimds  of  accou- 
trements, to  fire  his  rifle  with  tolerable  precision,  and  keep  his  face  to  the  foe. 
I  was  talking  to  a  Waterloo  man  some  time  ago,  and  1  asked  him  about  his 
feelings  on  the  battle-field.  He  said,  "  I  was  quite  .astonished  at  the  bravery 
of  the  ofiicers  ;  but  all  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  I  stood  in  my  rank,  obeyed 
orders,  and  did  not  fly  from  the  enemy."     And  this  was  a  Waterloo  hero  ! 
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Proceeding  on  tMs  principle,  then,  tlie  practical  answer  wliich  I  would 
give  to  tlie  question,  "^Vhat  arc  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient  sabbath 
school  teacher  ?"  is  this  ; — you  vnH  get  an  efficient  Sunday  school  teacher 
by  taking  a  person  of  ordinary  talents,  ordinary  education,  ordinarj'  piety, 
and  ordinary  zeal.  The  standard  may  be  very  low,  but  I  am  not  sure  we 
shall  get  a  better  class  of  teachers  by  raising  it  higher.  The  apostle  Paul 
seems  to  bear  me  out  in  this  ;  for  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  describing 
a  bishop,  what  is  it  he  fixes  upon  ? — and  no  one  will  accuse  the  apostle  of 
forming  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  ministry  or  the  minister's  work, — 
and  yet  what  does  he  say  ?  He  says,  a  bishop  must  be  a  man  of  good 
character,  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind,  a  man  of  a  generous  and  hospitable 
disposition,  and  one  who  is  apt  to  teach.  He  does  not  demand  extra- 
ordinary piety  nor  extraordinary  talents,  but  just  such  ordinary  qualities 
as  can  be  obtained  in  any  well-educated,  well-regulated  church.  Our 
standard  must  be  fixed  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the  apostle 
Paul;  for  whereas  there  are  in  tliis  country  aboiit  30,000  ministers,  there 
are  about  400,000  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  higher, 
and  requires  greater  talents  and  better  education  than  that  of  the  Sunday 
school  teacher.  You  will  not  get  extraordinary  teaching  from  such  teachers 
as  these,  but  you  will  get  ordinary  teaching,  by  means  of  which  a  very 
great  amount  of  work  can  be  done.  Now,  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
laid  down  a  somewhat  different  standard  from  what  is  often  exhibited  at 
sabbath  school  meetings.  It  is  the  ideal  that  is  held  up  there,  and  perhaps 
righrly  so,  as  the  mark  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  yet  if  this  homely  standard 
which  I  have  exMbited  were  rigidly  applied  to  the  sabbath  schools  of  the 
present  da}",  it  would  make  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  remove  all  those  who  are  inexperienced 
teachers.  I  most  cordially  concui'  in  some  of  the  remarks  made  yesterday 
on  this  point,  namely,  that  there  are  in  many  schools  boys  and  girls  teach- 
ing classes  who  ought  to  be  amongst  the  scholars,  who  are  consequently 
destitute  of  aU  mental  and  moral  weight,  and  who,  though  they  occupy  a 
place  at  the  head  of  a  class,  cannot  by  any  right  calculation  be  registered 
among  sabbath  school  teachers.  I  was  in  such  a  school  not  long  ago  in 
this  coimtry,  where  there  were  about  120  scholars  and  ten  teachers.  Two 
of  those  teachers  were  persons  of  experience,  and  did  their  work  well,  the 
other  eight  were  quite  young ;  I  remarked  that  there  was  only  one  scholar 
at  a  time  attending  to  these  teachers,  and  even  tliis  one  scholar  attended 
in  a  very  lukewarm  and  indiff"erent  manner.  I  have  no  hesitation  jn  say- 
ing, that  had  the  two  teachers  turned  out  the  eight  younger  ones,  and 
taken  the  whole  management  themselves,  they  would  have  done  more  work 
in  one  hour  than  the  whole  ten.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  oui'  schools 
as  in  our  churches,  shams  should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  a  place  of  real 
work,  and  such  truths  should  be  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
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by  capable  teacliers,  as  the  scliolars  cau  remember  and  profit  by  as  long 
as  they  live. 

Then,  secondly,  by  applj-ing  this  rule,  we  should  get  rid  of  undevout 
teachers.  I  would  not  prescribe  the  particular  manner  in  which  teachers 
should  show  that  they  are  personally  religious  ;  but  certainly  it  does  seem 
a  strange  tiling  to  put  the  message  of  mercy  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
iloes  not  understand  it,  to  make  one  an  ambassador  for  Christ  who  is 
Christ's  enemy,  or,  if  that  is  speaking  too  strongly,  who  is  not  Christ's 
declared  friend.  Xo  man  can  teach  the  gospel  rightly  unless  he  himself 
has  felt  its  power  ;  and  it  is  from  lips  that  are  linng,  not  from  Hps  that  are 
dead, — it  is  from  hearts  that  are  burning,  not  from  hearts  that  are  as  cold 
as  the  stone,  that  the  precious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  come. 

Then,  thirdly,  this  would  get  rid  of  all  lukewarm  teachers.  There  aro 
teachers  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence  and  great  pictorial 
power,  who  can  keep  a  class  together  by  sheer  dint  of  intellectual  strength 
and  vivacity,  and  j^et  who  do  not  seem  to  have  within  them  that  moral 
.sympathy  wliich  makes  us  feel  safe  in  entrusting  scholars  to  their  care. 

Lastly,  it  would  get  rid  of  all  inefficient  teachers.  There  are  teachers, 
I  cannot  tell  for  what  reason — converted  men,  intelligent  men^ — who  have 
the  strangest  power  of  dispersing  a  class.  Snow  in  the  sunshine  does 
not  melt  more  certainly  than  classes  from  the  hands  of  these  teachers. 
And  they  persevere  year  after  year,  and  see  a  stream  of  scholars  passing 
before  them,  and  yet  there  they  stand,  shaU  I  call  it  at  their  posts  ?  With 
such  teachers  we  ought  to  have  no  mercy.  Facts  are  against  them,  and  the 
scholars  have  declared  that  they  ought  to  retire  into  private  life. 

I  do  not  name  success  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient  teacher. 
Some  remarks  were  made  yesterday  on  tliis  subject,  Avith  which  I  cannot 
concur.  I  would  say,  indeed,  if  the  remarks  then  made  were  true,  it 
would  be  the  most  disheartening  thing  that  could  be  stated  to  the  teachers 
of  this  country.  I  say  I  do  not  name  success  in  winning  souls  as  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients  in  the  qualification  of  a  sabbath  school  teacher, 
and  that  for  different  reasons.  "WTien  Williams,  the  missionary,  was  in 
Edinburgh,  on  one  occasion  he  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  success  of  the 
gospel  in  the  South  Seas,  and  excited  the  audience  to  perfect  enthusiasm, 
^rhere  rose  after  him  a  missionarj-,  I  think  from  India,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  ej'cs  as  he  began  to  speak.  He  said,  "I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  delight  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Williams,  but  I  have 
no  such  stories  to  tell.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  lived  and  laboured,  and 
preached  the  gospel  in  India  for  twenty  years,  and  I  know  not  if  with  any 
success  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  cheers  me  :  my  Master  will  not  say, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  'Well  done,  good  and  successful  servant,'  but 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  sen'ant.'  " 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  do  not  name  success  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  ;  we  do  not  know  when  we  are  successful.     A  very  excellent 
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teacliei",  a  most  steady  and  persevering  Clu'istian,  told  me  about  eighteen 
montlis  ago,  tLat  in  all  her  experience  she  never  could  see  any  spiritual 
good  resulting  from  her  labour.  What  was  she  to  do?  Persevere,  I  replied. 
Last  week  I  closed  the  eyes  of  a  girl  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  upon  her 
death-bed  said  it  was  that  very  teacher's  instruction  that  brought  her  to 
Christ. 

A  third  reason  is  because  success  does  not  rest  with  man,  but  with  God. 
Look  at  that  Bible  which  is  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout 
the  world.  It  contains  the  sermons  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
It  contains  the  words  of  the  apostles  and  other  inspired  men.  Was  there 
any  defect  in  their  teaching  ?  Why,  then,  does  not  that  Bible,  wherever 
and  whenever  read,  convert  a  soul  ?  Conversion  is  not  with  man,  but 
■with  God.  The  conversion  of  the  soul  is  far  too  great  a  thing  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  ;  man's  soul  is  too  noble,  too  great  to  be  converted 
by  a  creature  like  man — by  a  book,  even  though  that  book  be  the  Bible  ; 
it  is  God's  work,  and  His  alone ;  it  is  the  Maker  of  the  soul  that  is  its 
Ke-maker. 

The  teachers,  then,  whom  we  are  to  expect  to  procure  are  ordinary  chris- 
tian men,  of  average  intelligence,  average  piety,  and  average  zeal ;  but 
having  obtained  them,  the  next  thing  is  to  apply  your  ideal,  and  trj'  to 
bring  up  these  ordinary  men  and  women  as  near  as  possible  to  the  high 
standard.  Let  them  read,  hear  lectures,  have  the  best  books  placed  before 
them,  and  let  every  stimulus  be  applied  to  them,  so  that  whatever  is  in 
them  may  come  out,  and  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  their  native  talent, 
their  circimistances,  and  their  opportunities  permit.  Thus,  my  friends, 
you  may  have  a  band  of  teachers,  not  remarkable  as  individuals,  but, 
as  the  Milky  Way  is  the  gathered  light  of  innumerable  stars  invisible  apart, 
so  may  the  light  from  these  undistinguished  teachei's  shed  a  mild  and 
holy  light  over  the  firmament  of  the  church ;  and  though  their  names 
do  not  descend  to  posterity,  they  will  live  for  generations  yet  to  come  in 
a  long  posterity  of  clmstian  virtues  and  christian  graces. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Bradford,  understood  the  WTiter  to  say  that  if  they  sought 
for  ordinary  talent  in  the  churches  they  might  dispense  with  the  services 
of  young  teachers.  That  remark,  he  thought,  must  be  taken  with  a 
qualification.  He  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  canvassing  the 
church  for  teachers,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  was,  that  in  the  senior 
classes  he  had  found  better  teachers  than  in  the  church  itself.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  senior  scholars,  having  been  in  the  school  for  some  years,  had 
acquired  a  habit  and  aptitude  for  teaching.  He  believed  that  in  the  Sunday 
school  were  to  be  found  a  great  many  young  men  and  women  thoroughlj-- 
well  qualified  for  the  work  ;  and  he  might  state  that  one  or  two  of  his  most 
successful  teachers  liad  been  drawn  from  that  source.  With  regard  to  the 
employment  of  unc^ii verted  teachers,  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  see 
through  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  the  previous  day.    The  writer  of  the 
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paper  just  read  seemed  to  intimate  that  only  converted  men  should  he 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  hut  he  (Mr.  Hill)  thought  they  might  usefullj' 
accept  the  services  of  some  who,  though  they  had  not  decidedly  given  theii- 
hearts  to  God,  exhibited  blameless  moral  character,  and  treated  religion 
■\vith  respect.  He  had  known  of  many  accessions  to  the  church  from 
amongst  tliis  class,  who  had  become  converted  after  thej'  became  teachers. 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  teach  religion  to  those  around  them,  they  were 
brought  to  the  point  of  deciding  for  it  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be 
one  means  of  getting  hold  of  these  young  people,  and  directing  and  coun- 
selling them.  Although  it  was  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
services  of  truly  pious  teachers,  he  was  afraid  they  would  err  if  they  drew 
the  line  too  tightly.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  ojienlj'  ungodly  persons 
would  never  seek  to  be  so  engaged  ;  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  hopeful 
sign,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  encouraged,  when  a  j'oung  person  came 
forward  and  offered  his  assistance.  If  there  was  any  good  in  him,  it  would 
bring  it  out,  and  might  lead  to  the  most  happy  results  in  his  own  experi- 
ence.    Perhaps  the  matter  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  superintendents. 

Mr.  A.  Woodruff,  of  Xew  York,  said  the  sabbath  school  teacher  that 
would  be  qualified  for  his  work  must  be  a  man  of  prayer,  and  must  have 
faith  to  ask  for  great  blessings.  It  is  said  of  Alexander,  that  he  wished  to 
reward  a  soldier  for  a  most  worthy  deed.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  told  his 
treasurer  to  grant  him  whatever  sum  of  money  he  might  ask  of  him.  Wlien 
the  request  was  made,  the  sum  was  so  enormous  that  the  treasurer  did  not 
want  to  grant  it  without  first  consulting  the  emperor.  "Give  it  to  him," 
was  the  emperor's  reply;  "he  honours  Alexander  by  asking  so  much." 
The  sabbath  school  teacher  must  honour  God  by  asking  for  great  blessings. 
Again,  he  must  expect  success.  The  speaker  was  once  associated  in  a 
scliool  with  a  female  teacher  who  was  greatly  blessed  in  her  labours.  While 
there  was  no  general  revival  in  the  school,  as  often  as  a  girl  was  committed 
to  her  class  she  became  interested,  and  very  soon  converted.  Venturing  to 
inquire  one  day  the  secret  of  her  success  in  teaching,  she  replied,  "  If  I 
have  any  secret  of  success,  it  is  that  I  expect  to  succeed.  I  used  to  teach 
\vith  the  expectation  that  at  some  future  day  my  class  might  become 
Christians,  and  that  there  might  be  some  result.  I  supposed  that  it  would 
1)0  some  concurrence  of  events,  some  extraordinary  providence,  some  special 
wind  from  heaven  that  would  blow  upon  that  seed,  and  cause  it  to  germi- 
nate. As  long  as  I  so  taught,  I  had  no  success,  and  became  greatly  dis- 
couraged. Finally,  I  asked  for  faith  to  pray  for  results.  My  prayer  was 
granted,  by  giving  me  an  expectation  of  success.  Since  I  have  taught  with 
the  expectation  that  my  teaching  would  result  in  jircsent  salvation,  I  have 
had  nothing  but  success."  Once  more.  The  qualified  teaclier  is  a  man  of 
perseverance.  He  must  not  yield  to  discouragements  ;  these  will  come  fron> 
within  and  without.  Headache,  backache,  and  often  lieartache  will  be  the 
experience  of  the  faithful  sabbath  school  teacher.     There  is  no  incense  of 
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human  praise  to  smoke  along  lus  pathway.  His  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
disinterested,  unobserved,  self-denying  course;  but  in  his  darkest  hours 
lie  will  hear  his  Saviour  saj^ng  to  him,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me;"  and  this  shall  be  more  to 
him  than  as  though  every  star  in  heaven  had  tongues  to  speak,  as  well  as 
brilliant  eyes  to  see  his  deeds  of  love,  while  from  den  and  cavern  he  finds 
the  gems  brought  to  the  sabbath  school,  that  he  may  there  polish  them 
for  a  place  in  his  Saviour's  diadem. 

The  qualifications  of  an  eiRcient  sabbath  school  teacher  are— prayer, 
faith,  and  perseverance. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham,  said,  in  the  introduction  of  his 
remarks  Mr.  Inglis  had  referred  to  the  great  object  of  Sunday  school 
teaching,  and  upon  that  had  laid  the  basis  of  the  teacher's  qualification. 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  that  he  was  wrong  in  refeiTing  to  the 
subject  of  the  previous  morning  when  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  they 
sometimes  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  "the  great  object."  They 
all  believed  that  the  great  object  of  the  Sunday  school  was  the  conversion 
■of  the  soul,  but  they  did  not  regard  that  as  the  exclusive  object.  It  was 
mportant  to  keep  this  in  mind  If  this  were  the  case,  not  only  had  they 
-to  aim  at  the  edification  of  their  scholars  after  they  were  converted,  but 
there  were  also  some  secular  objects  they  might  aim  at  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  aware  that  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  would  be  published 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  he  was  anxious  that 
no  remark  should  be  made  that  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  a 
single  teacher.  There  was  one  remark  which  he  feared  might  be  misunder- 
stood, and  have  a  meaning  attached  to  it  that  was  not  intended.  Mr. 
inglis  spoke  of  a  school  in  which  ten  teachers  were  engaged,  eight  of  whom 
were  inexperienced,  and  two  experienced  men ;  and  he  said  something  about 
turning  the  eight  out.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cooper)  hoped  that  no  one  who  read 
the  report  of  that  speech  would  suppose  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  the  Convention  that  they  desired  to  turn  inexperienced  or  undecided 
teachers  out  of  the  Sunday  school.  "What  they  ^vished  was,  to  induce  such 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves,  with  God's  blessing,  rightly  to  carry  on 
God's  work.  This  bore  upon  the  question  of  making  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  he  was  anxious  that  no  impression  should  be  created  that 
would  discourage  any  person  now  labouring  in  the  Sunday  school.  As  to 
the  theory,  it  was  right  enough  ;  every  teacher  should  not  only  be  a  pious 
man,  but  a  professedly  pious  man.  But  then  there  were  some  in  the 
Sunday  school,  who  they  believed  were  men  of  God,  who  had  not  been 
brought  to  see  it  their  duty  to  make  such  a  public  profession.  Were  they 
to  be  excluded  ?  He  spoke  somewhat  feelingly,  for  he  believed  it  was 
owing  to  his  o^vn  connection  with  the  Sunday  school  that  he  was  led  to 
give  his  heart  to  Christ.     If  this  Conference  had  been  held  twenty  years 

but  he  was  induced  to  go  into  a 
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Sunday  school  to  talk  to  the  little  ones  about  Jesns,  and  then  it  was  he 
was  led  to  see  the  importance  of  his  own  salvation.  It  was  only  as  thej' 
encourage  such  teachers  to  think  about  these  matters  that  they  could  hope 
to  be  useful  with  regard  to  their  own  personal  dedication  to  God.  An 
unconverted  teacher  once  came  to  him,  and  said  he  felt  that  he  must  give 
up  the  work.  He  urged  him  not  to  do  so,  but  rather  give  himself  to 
Christ.  The  teacher  asked  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers,  and  at  length 
was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Let  them  remember  the  words 
of  their  divine  Master,  who,  when  told  of  some  who  had  been  rebuked  by 
the  disciples  for  doing  good,  "because  they  followed"  him  not,  said, 
"Rebuke  them  not,  for  he  that  is  not  against  me  is  for  me." 

Mr.  fAKRVTHERs,  of  Bedford,  thought  they  ought  to  get  the  best 
teachers  within  their  reach  ;  of  course,  if  they  were  converted  men,  the 
better.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  church  membersliip  was  no 
certain  test  of  a  teacher's  qualification  for  the  work.  He  would  be  sorry 
to  see  ail  undevout  person  engaged  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  if  the  love 
and  zeal  of  those  who  had  not  made  a  profession  of  religion  outstripped  the 
love  and  zeal  of  those  who  had,  they  might  do  more  injury  than  good  to 
the  school  by  rejecting  their  services.  One  qualification  he  would  like  to 
see  in  a  teacher,  which  had  not  been  named,  and  that  was  a  ■vWllingness  to 
take  any  position  in  the  school  to  which  he  might  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Fe.\tiierstone,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  said  there  must  be  dedication 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  He  must  have  a  commission  from  heaven,  and 
feel  that  God  had  said  to  him,  "  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  him  for  ile ;  and 
I  will  pay  thee  thy  wages."  He  must  put  forth  with  all  his  soul  this 
resolution, — "Tlien  will  I  teach  transgressors  Thy  way,  and  sinners  shall 
be  converted  imto  Thee."  He  must  be  constantly  in  the  Sunday  school, 
giving  the  invitation  which  David  gave,  "  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto 
me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  He  must  live  in  the  spirit 
of  prayer ;  there  must  be  earnestness  and  importunitj' ;  he  must  pray  in 
the  present  tense, — "Save  noic,  I  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord;  0  Lord,  I 
beseech  Thee,  send  noir  prosperity."  And  his  life's  practice  must  compre- 
hend the  graces  referred  to  by  the  apostle  James;  having  received  "  tlie 
wisdom  that  cometh  from  above,"  lie  must  show  that  it  is  "first  jnire,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercj'  and  good  fraits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy."  The  speaker  concluded  his 
remarks  by  reading  the  following  lines,  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Convention  : — 

Hail  these  glorious  days  of  meeting, 

Christians  thus  together  brought. 
In  the  Lord  each  other  greeting  ; 

0,  what  wonders  He  ha.s  wrought ! 

Hearts  and  tongues  in  union  blending^ 
Grateful  .shall  our  songs  arise  ; 
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And,  while  at  His  footstool  bending, 
He  will  own  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  ilansion  House  assembled, 

Grand  the  memories  of  last  night ; 
Surely  then  our  joys  resembled 

Blessedness  of  saints  in  light. 

Highly  honoured  English  nation, 

Sabbath  schools  on  ever\-  hand, 
With  the  gospel  of  salvation. 

Lights  and  bulwarks  round  thee  stand. 

Joyful  tidings  have  been  sounding, 

Other  countries  thus  were  stirred  ; 
And  the  gi'ace  of  God  abounding, 

"\Ye  from  these  good  news  have  heard. 

Pastors,  superintendents,  teachers, 

Jleet  to-day  with  one  accord  ; 
Jlay  we,  in  our  moral  features. 

Be  more  like  our  blessed  Lord. 

Pious,  punctual,  patient,  prayerful. 

Let  ns  sow  the  precious  seed  ; 
Ever  of  our  schol  irs  careful, 

Succouring  them  in  time  of  need. 

Often  "  faint,  yet  still  pursuing, " 

Kever  let  us  be  afraid  ; 
If  the  Saviour's  work  is  doing, 

He  wiU  send  the  promised  aid. 

Let  the  examples  of  the  pious, 

Watching  us,  our  sainted  dead, 
"With  fi'esh  energj^  supply  us, 

In  their  footsteps  let  us  ti'ead. 

May  our  stakes,  though  strong,  be  strengthened  ; 

Sa\"iour,  multiply  our  bauds; 
Let  the  cords  of  union,  lengthened, 

Bless  and  beautify  all  lands. 

Let  us  teach  the  wondrous  story 

Of  a  Saviour's  dying  love, 
Till,  with  all  the  bless'd  in  glory, 

We  this  theme  shall  sing  above. 

lie  to  us  some  sheaves  has  given, 

But  eternity  Avill  come, 
When,  as  husbandmen  in  heaven, 

We  shaU  shout  the  harvest-home. 

Mr.  Hanson,  of  Halifax,  thought  there  were  many  places  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  staff  of  converted  teachers,  so  that  there 
were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  ofiered.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit  the 
operations  of  the  Sunday  school.     It  should  be  remembered  that  as  God 
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emplo)-ed  Cjtus  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  so  He  sometimes  made 
use  of  the  instrumentality  of  unconverted  men  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Moreover,  there  were  already  numerous  instances  of 
spiritual  good  effected  amongst  young  people  who  had  engaged  in  Sunda}- 
school  Avork  while  imconverted,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  such  instances 
would  he  multiplied.  The  day  would  probably  come  when  there  would  be 
no  work  in  the  Sunday  school  for  unconverted  teachers,  but  that  day  had 
not  yet  arrived.     Let  them  work  and  pray  for  it. 

Kev.  Robert  Gossock  said  lie  should  like  to  have  heard  some  remarks 
about  the  mode  of  conducting  devotions  in  the  Sunday  school.  He  had 
often  been  struck  with  the  want  of  simplicity  and  distinctness  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  this  duty  was  confided.  The  teacher  should  pray  loitJi 
the  children,  and  let  them  feel  that  he  was  desirous  to  lead  them  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  The  confessions  of  sin  should  be  such  as  would  meet  the 
feelings  and  express  the  convictions  of  childhood,  and  not  such  as  were 
only  suitable  as  the  utterances  of  adults  in  the  prayer  meeting. 

Mr.  Alderman  Oldham  quite  agreed  with  the  remark  that  theymust  get  the 
best  teachers  they  could,  and  that  young  ones  were  better  than  none  at  all. 
Then  he  thought  that  eveiy  teacher  should  be  content  to  take  any  j)lace  in 
the  Sunday  school  which  the  superintendent  assigned  him.  He  should  be 
punctual  in  attendance,  and  not  talkative,  as  too  many  were  ;  grateful  that 
he  was  permitted  to  engage  in  such  a  work,  and  gathering  instruction  in 
what  it  was  his  happiness  to  teach  to  others.  If  those  who  were  pious 
felt  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  press  home  upon  unconverted 
teachers  the  necessity  for  personal  hohness,  and  a  public  profession  of 
attachment  to  Christ,  much  good  might  result.  In  Macclesfield  he  knew 
of  some  who  had  become  converted  to  Christ  in  the  Sundaj'  school. 
Teachers  should  be  pre-eminently  noted  for  their  afTectiouate  dispositions, 
and  perhaps  it  woul<l  be  none  the  worse  if  they  were  all  total  abstainers. 

Mr.  Mantox,  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  wished  to  off"er  one  word  of  advice 
to  superintendents,  and  that  was,  let  them  not  talk  at  their  teachers.  He 
had  seen  more  than  one  man  fritter  away  his  influence  by  setting  up  some 
ideal,  and  continually  ]>ointing  his  teachers  to  it.  It  must  be  recollected 
they  had  to  depend  upon  voluntaries,  and  had  sometimes  to  press 
teachers  in.  The  superintendent  had,  therefore,  a  very  grave  responsibility 
cast  upon  him,  and  the  most  practical  lesson  he  had  to  learn  was  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  at  his  command.  If  he  had  a  young 
friend  who  was  frivolous,  and  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  let  it  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  remark  at  the  teachers'  meeting,  but  let  him  seek  a 
private  inten-iew  with  him,  and  kindly  and  lovingly  point  out  what  was 
WTong.  He  (Mr.  Manton)  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  the  school 
witli  which  for  many  years  he  had  been  associated,  they  had  had  a  himdred 
young  persons  added  to  the  Church  who  dated  their  conversion  to  their 
connection  with  the  Sunday  school. 
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I'ev.  Dr.  M^'Clintock,  of  Paris,  said  he  supposed  it  rniglit  be  taken  tliat  an 
efficient  teacher  was  a  person  who  could  do  the  work  lie  was  put  to.  There 
could  be  no  other  practical  answer  given  to  the  question  before  the  Confe- 
rence. Every  pastor  of  a  church  probabl}'  would  have  this  question  brought 
before  him  many  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  when  the  necessity  for 
organizing  a  new  school,  and  providing  a  staff  of  teachers,  arose.  He  dated- 
his  own  conversion  to  his  connection,  many  years  ago,  with  a  sabbath 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  counsels  and  instruction  of  two  English- 
men in  that  school.  He  had  ever  since  blessed  God  for  Sunday  schools  and 
Englishmen.  As  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  success,  it  was  said,  was 
no  test.  Now  he  would  not  lay  it  down  that  success  was  an  indispensable 
criterion,  and  yet  in  all  other  things  in  the  world,  he  was  regarded  as  an 
efficient  workman  who  was  successful  in  his  vocation.  If  a  man  were  set  to 
break  stones,  he  would  only  be  considered  efficient  if  he  really  did  break  them. 
In  old  and  settled  localities  there  were  opportunities  for  choosing  the  most 
efficient  men  for  teachers  and  sujierintendents,  but  in  new  localities  they 
would  be  often  obliged  to  put  up  with  persons  not  so  well  qualified,  as 
being  the  best  they  could  obtain.  The  work  of  the  Sunday  school,  like 
that  of  the  Church,  partook  of  a  twofold  character.  It  was  aggressive,  in 
seeking  to  bring  in  those  who  were  without';  and  conservatorial,  in  caring 
and  providing  for  those  who  had  been  brought  in.  In  carrying  on  this 
work,  two  different  classes  of  talent  were  required  in  each  case — that  of  the 
minister  and  that  of  the  pastor.  As  to  the  employment  of  converted 
teachers,  he  would  deprecate  above  all  things  that  from  this  Convention 
any  definite  statement  should  go  forth,  because  such  statement  would 
necessarily  convey  a  false  impression.  In  all  such  cases,  the  motive  which 
brought  the  teacher  into  the  school  must  be  taken  into  account.  When 
they  spoke  of  employing  unconverted  teachers,  it  did  not  mean  that  they 
were  going  to  put  wicked  persons  over  the  classes.  There  were  two  rivers 
in  America,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  one  ran  for  many  miles 
through  an  alluvial  country,  and  brought  down  in  its  stream  an  enormous 
.amount  of  earth  and  soil ;  the  other  pursued  its  way  over  a  rocky  bed,  and 
its  waters  were,  therefore,  crj'staUine  and  pure.  At  a  certain  point,  the 
two  rivers  met.  For  some  miles  below  the  junction  they  each  preserved  their 
former  distinctive  character,  but  by-and-by  the  darker  stream  prevailed 
over  the  clear,  and  then  they  ran  onward  to  the  gulf  in  an  uudistinguishable 
mass  of  muddy  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  rivers,  the 
Ehone  and  the  Arve,  in  Europe,  where  the  clear  stream,  being  the  stronger, 
prevailed  over  the  muddy.  It  would  be  so  with  those  who  offered  them- 
selves for  the  Sunday  school  work.  If  vanity,  or  a  love  of  display,  or  the 
desire  to  please  some  friend,  influenced  the  young  person,  instead  of  a 
desire  to  do  good,  the  probability  was  that  the  connection  with  the  school 
would  neither  be  useful  to  himself  nor  others  ;  whereas,  entering  upon  the 
work  with  the  purer  motive,  although  he  himself  might  not  be  converted. 
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it  might  be  hoped,  in  the  coiirse  of  a  few  years,  he  would  become  an 
efficient  teacher  and  a  devoted  Clnistian.  As  to  the  matter  of  experience, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  no  one  could  obtain  that  except  by  working. 

llr.  Beadle,  of  London,  after  speaking  of  the  condition  of  his  school,  in 
which  were  some  veiy  hopeful  indications  among  the  youths  of  their  becoming 
decided  characters,  refeiTed  to  the  lukewarmness  of  many  teachers,  which 
he  felt  was  a  sad  obstacle  to  good  results.  Faithful,  earnest,  prayerful,  and 
devoted  teachers,  he  was  convinced,  would  always  be  successful.  He 
thought  that  a  Sunday  school  teacher  was  not  doing  his  duty  faithfully  if 
he  was  not  expecting  success.  The  necessary  qualifications  for  the  work 
might  be  comprehended  in  a  few  words  ;  piety,  prayerfulness,  perseverance, 
punctualit}-,  and  prudence. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Groser  said,  Mr.  Inglis,  in  opening  the  discussion,  had  very 
wisely  not  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  ground,  but  had  contented  himself 
with  marking  out  the  limit  of  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  principles 
upon  which  the  whole  discussion  should  rest.  Unfortimately,  subsequent 
speakers  had  been  travelling  outside  those  limits,  and  had  dwelt  very  little 
upon  the  real  question,  which  was,  the  qualifications  of  an  efficient  teacher. 
He  took  it,  that  a  Sunday  school  teacher  should  have  certain  moral  and 
spiritual  qualifications  ;  and  he  thought  it  was  the  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  ascertain,  by  private,  earnest,  and  prayerful  conversation  from 
each  young  candidate,  what  he  was,  and  what  were  his  true  motives  for 
desiring  to  be  engaged  in  this  great  work.  He  should  seek  to  set  before 
him  the  nature  of  the  engagement  iipon  which  he  proposed  to  enter.  In- 
stead of  adopting  any  ecclesiastical  test,  let  the  superintendent  try  to 
ascertain,  as  well  as  he  could,  whether  the  young  person  desired  to  be 
engaged  in  the  school  from  love  to  God,  and  the  hope  of  being  a  blessing  to 
the  children,  or  merely  from  a  wish  to  ]4ease  some  one  else,  or  to  find 
some  occupation  for  the,  to  him,  wearisome  hours  of  the  sabbath.  He 
(Mr.  Groser)  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  a  teacher  who  did  not 
love  children,  and  it  did  not  require  very  long  or  close  contact  with  a 
person  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  that  point.  Then  there  should  be  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Sunday  school  work  to  accom- 
plish that  which  was  its  great  aim  and  object.  It  was  no  use  for  a  man  to 
enter  upon  any  work  if  he  did  not  believe  it  had  power  to  do  what  it 
sought.  They  must  have  faith  in  the  Sunday  school  system  as  a  great 
moral  lever  designed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  to  raise  the  young 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  sin  in  which  they  were  found,  to  the 
standard  of  "a  perfect  man  in  Christ."  Nothing  had  been  said  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  about  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  teachers ; 
and  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  absence  of  any  remark  upon  that  point, 
because  it  was  really  a  primarj-  consideration.  If  a  man  would  be  a 
watchmaker,  or  a  builder,  he  must  know  something  of  his  trade,  or  be 
willing  to  learn  it ;  otherwise  no  one  would  trust  a  watch  in  his  hands,  or 
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themselves  in  a  building  of  his  erection.  They  must  be  careful  not  to  get 
intellectually  inefhcient  teachers  into  the  school,  and  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent was  to  ascertain  not  only  the  motive  which  influenced  the  heart 
of  the  candidate,  but  also  his  aptitude  to  teach.  Something  had  been  said 
about  doing  the  best  with  what  they  had.  That  was  what  they  were  now 
doing,  but  they  were  also  struggling  to  mend  then-  failures,  and  they  must 
urge  upon  their  young  people  who  needed  it  to  avail  themselves  of  all  those 
helps  which  had  been  provided  for  increasing  their  efficiency.  If  in  this 
way  they  laboured,  God  would  give  them  success. 

Kev.  Thomas  Hex.sox  said,  he  thought  simplicity  of  style  was  one  of  the 
quahfications  required.  A  teacher  should  not  only  possess  intelligence, 
but  a  warm  and  affectionate  disposition.  He  who  would  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  heart  of  another  must  do  it  with  a  brand  from  his  own — a  brand  lighted 
from  above. 

Mr.  A.  Franklin,  of  Birmingham,  said,  he  thought  the  general  practice 
of  taking  young  persons  from  the  senior  class  to  teach  in  the  school  was 
injuinous  aUke  to  themselves  and  those  they  were  placed  over.  The 
teacher  became  unsettled,  and  the  childi'en  lacked  that  confidence  that  they 
ought  to  have  in  their  instructor.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  efficient 
teachers,  he  believed,  that  if  r  inisters  would  look  upon  the  Sunday  schools 
as  niu-series  for  the  church,  there  would  always  be  found  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent, pious  men  who  would  be  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work. 
If  admission  to  the  ranks  of  teachers  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  present, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  practice  of  persons  coming  into  the 
school  by  way  of  pastime,  and  leaving  after  a  few  months. 

Mr.  ToTTLE,  of  Hull,  and  Mr.  Irvine,  of  Bourton-on-the- Water,  advo- 
cated the  emplojnnent  of  converted  teachers  only. 

Mr.  GoxJLD,  of  Bristol,  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  Inglis  had  not  prescribed 
too  high  a  standard,  otherwise  some  very  exctUent  average  teachers  would 
have  been  discouraged.  But  while  they  ought  to  make  use  of  ordinary 
talents,  ordinary  piety,  &c.,  they  must  not  rest  content  with  these ;  and 
he  for  one  did  not  know  that  they  ought  to  regard  Mr.  Inglis's  ideal  teacher 
as  an  impossibility.  He  had  felt  rather  pained  at  some  of  the  remarks 
made  in  the  paper  read  yesterday  about  success,  and  ^\ished  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  way  in  which  they  should  look  for  ^hat  result  of  their 
labours.  He  did  not  think  it  was  quite  fair  to  put  it  in  the  way  Mr. 
Collins  did  in  his  concluding  remarks ;  nor  did  he  think  the  analogy 
between  day  and  Sunday  schools  was  quite  correct.  It  was  perfectly  right, 
if  a  man  seeking  intellectual  results  was  unsuccessful,  that  he  should  look 
into  himself  to  ascertain  if  it  arose  from  any  defect  in  his  method  of 
imparting  instruction.  But  if  a  man  were  doing  spiritual  work,  and 
recognized,  as  he  ought  to  do,  that  all  true  success  must  come  from  God, 
he  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  the  same  standard.  It  would  be 
njurious  to  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools  if  such  an  impression  got  abroad, 
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as  it  would  foster  a  self-dependent  and  self-sufficient  feeling  among  teachei's, 
wliicli  -would  lead  to  the  -withdrawal  of  God's  S^nrit.  The  object  they  had 
in  view  was  to  save  soiils  ;  their  duty  was  to  labour  for  it,  and  the  reward 
was  not  to  the  teacher  who  was  estimated  by  his  fellow-men  as  successful, 
but  to  the  man  whom  God  accounted  faithful.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  a  larger  amrmnt  of  real  success  in  God's  work  was  being 
realized  than  those  engaged  in  it  ever  were  acquaintetl  with. 

Mr.  Pepper,  of  Stoke  XeAvington,  said,  the  main  iiualification  was  that 
of  love,  which  would  prompt  to  wilUng,  earaest,  and  devoted  laboiu", 
not  only  during  the  hours  of  the  school,  but  duiing  the  whole  week. 

Mr.  Bate-s,  of  Derby,  said,  his  experience  was,  that  teachers  did  not  like 
to  have  the  senior  scholars  who  had  been  converted  removed  from  their 
classes,  because  of  the  loss  of  that  gracious  influence  which  the  presence  of 
such  scholars  had  upon  their  companions.  The  adoption  of  separate  class- 
rooms, which  was  spoken  of  on  the  pre\-ious  day,  would,  he  believed,  be 
an  immense  source  of  strength  to  the  Sunday  school.  By  taking  the 
senior  classes  into  separate  rooms,  they  were  able  to  husband  their  strength. 
So  many  scholars  were  thus  put  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  that  they 
were  able  to  reserve  the  strength  of  the  church  for  the  general  school-room. 
The  church  ought  to  look  upon  the  Sunday  school  as  part  of  itself ;  and  it 
was  too  bad,  that  in  some  large  churches  the  superintendent  was  put  to 
hard  straits  to  get  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  for  all  the  classes.  There 
was  one  point  upon  which  he  should  like  an  opinion  from  Mr.  Inglis,  and 
that  was,  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  school  from  that  feeling 
of  exhaustion  which  generally  occurred  after  the  engagements  had  extended 
to  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes. 

The  Chairman  said,  one  answer  to  that  question  was.  Let  there  be 
better  ventilation.  He  was  quite  sure  that  scholars  and  teachers  often 
suffered  extremely  from  the  -wretched  ventilation  of  the  school-room.  This 
might  seem  a  minor  point,  and  quite  outside  the  spiritual  and  religious 
aspect  of  affairs,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  teachers  and  children 
had  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  they  required  that  both  should  have  their 
proper  share  of  attention.  If  a  man's  body  was  depressed  by  inhaling  foul 
air,  he  would  deiy-^  any  one  to  wake  up  his  spirit,  and  he  believed  that  our 
Sunday  schools  would  often  be  revived  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  if  the  windows  were  opened,  and  fresh  air  admitted. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Cook  said  he  thought  the  standard  of  qualification  in  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  might  be  lowered  still  more  than  Mr.  Inglis  had 
put  it.  The  indispensable  qualification  required  from  a  young  person 
ought  to  be  only  one — a  teachable  spirit.  He  had  seen  superintendents 
very  much  troubled  wlicn  a  young  lady,  who  had  had  a  good  education, 
offered  her  senices  with  the  full  persuasion  that  she  was  quite  qualified  to 
talk  to  poor  children,  and  needed  no  special  preparation  in  the  art  of 
teaching.     It  was  not  the  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  who. 
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perhaps,  liad  written  many  books,  who  was  best  adapted  to  this  work. 
It  was  the  man  who,  feeling  that  he  had  a  very  important  and  difficult 
task  to  perform,  was  willing  to  give  himself  any  amount  of  trouble,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  work  very  hard  to  qualify  himself  for  his  duties.  With 
such  a  spirit,  all  necessary  qualifications  beyond  would  follow.  The  first 
time  that  he  (Mr.  Cook)  addressed  a  Sunday  scliool,  the  teachers  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  said,  ' '  Poor  young  man  !  he  will  never  do. "  He 
knew  himself  that  he  did  not  do  it  well,  but  he  was  determined  to  improve, 
and  he  had  worked  hard  to  do  it.  The  result  was  (and  he  did  not  say  it  in 
self-praise),  he  could  now  speak  very  nicely  to  children.  Some  people 
talked  about  a  natural  ability  to  do  this,  and  he  had  heard  ministers  saj', 
"  I  have  not  the  knack  of  talking  to  children."  He  had  asked  them 
sometimes,  "Have  you  ever  tried  ?"  "0  yes,  but  I  have  not  succeeded." 
"  Perhaps,"  I  added,  "you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  yourself  to 
do  it."  "No,"  was  the  reply;  "do  you  think  it  necessary  to  prepare  ?" 
"  Indeed  I  do,  and  you  will  never  succeed  unless  you  do  so." 

Rev.  J.  Keed,  of  Cambridge,  said  he  should  like  to  suggest  that  not 
only  should  they  seek  for  the  best  teachers  they  could  get,  but  also  for 
the  best  superintendent,  for  he  was  persuaded  that  much  depended  upon 
this.  He  thought  that  the  best  method  of  securing  the  class  of  teachers 
which  it  was  generally  admitted  they  needed,  was  by  the  pastor  and  the 
superintendent  living  in  the  truest  sj'mpathy  together.  If  the  pastor  and 
superintendent  were  not  at  one,  there  would  often  be  unhappy  collisions 
in  the  working  of  the  school.  Then  the  pastor  must  feel  it  liis  dutj'  to 
press  on  the  church  its  vital  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  school,  and 
never  allow  it  to  go  to  sleep  upon  those  questions  which  were  essential  to- 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  that  institution.  The  superintendent 
should  put  himself  in  loving  communication  with  those  teachers  who  had 
not  given  evidence  of  their  conversion,  and  on  no  account  should  teachers 
who  had  not  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  be  discouraged  from 
remaining  in  the  school. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  said,  We  have  certainly  had  a  thorough  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  a  very  perfect  and  beautiful  answer  has  been  given  to 
the  question,  "  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  efficient  Smiday  school 
teacher?"  But  I  am  afraid,  when  the  ydain  Sunday  school  teacher  runs 
his  eye  over  the  report  of  the  discussion,  he  will  not  find  the  practical 
rules  he  needs.  I  propose  six  little  rules — they  are  very  simple,  I  know, 
but  just  such  little  things  as  sometimes  help  one  on  in  a  good  work- — by 
which  a  teacher  may  be  sure  of  success,  and  we  need  not  turn  out  any  of 
our  teachers.  My  first  rule  is, — 1.  Let  the  teacher  learn  to  read  the  lesson 
distinctly  and  impressively.  It  is  wonderful  what  power  there  is  in  good 
reading.  2.  Let  him  thoroughly  2)Tepare  the  lesson  for  each  sabbath,  and 
understand  all  the  hard  words  in  it,  and  every  doctiine  taught.  3.  Let 
him  prevail  on  the  children  to  jtreparc  their  lessons.  It  is  the  teacher's- 
fault  if  the  children  do  not  study  their  lessons  beforehand.     4.   Let  him 
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always  give  practical  ami  clear  illustrations  of  the  lessons  drawn  from 
cvery-day  life.  5.  Let  liim  cultivate  the  power  of  drawing  out  what  the 
children  know.  6.  Let  him  always  make  a  close,  practical,  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  truth. 

Kev.  Jas.  Inglis,  in  replying  to  the  various  remarks  made,  said  he  ought, 
first  of  all,  to  explain  that  the  words  expel  and  expulsion  -were  used  in  his 
address  onlj"  in  this  form  :■ — that  if  the  low  standard  of  ciualification  which 
he  had  set  up  were  rigidly  adhered  to,  many  teachers  now  in  our  Sunday 
schools  would  be  expelled.  In  reference  to  success,  and  the  remarks  made 
upon  it,  let  it  be  remembered  that  breaking  stones  was  a  very  different 
tiling  to  breaking  hearts.  One  could  see  the  breaking  of  a  stone ;  one 
could  not  see  the  breaking  of  the  heart.  The  breaking  of  a  stone  began 
from  without ;  the  breaking  of  a  heart  from  within.  On  the  question  of 
converted  teachers,  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that  he  had  spoken  so  strongly. 
He  was  quite  aware  before  doing  so  that  liis  remarks  would  meet  with  sonw 
opposition,  and  the  nature  of  the  observations  since  made  showed  the 
vehemence  of  the  current.  He  specially  guarded  himself  in  his  address 
Ironi  exacting  any  particular  mark  or  rule  by  which  their  conversion  should 
be  known  or  discovered,  but  he  had  strenuously  insisted  that  all  Sunday 
school  teachers  should  themselves  be  converted.  The  tone  of  the  discussion 
showed  that  this  opinion  was  gaining  ground  ;  and  ten  j'ears  hence,  should 
another  convention  be  held,  a  very  decided  utterance  woiild  be  given  on 
this  point.  But  the  question  might  be  asked,  * '  What  Avould  you  do  if 
you  cannot  get  converted  teachers  ?"  The  fact  was,  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  emplojnnent  of  unconverted  teachers  they  did  not  get  converted  teachers 
in  the  Sunday  school.  K  the  demand  were  made  upon  the  Church,  they 
would  find  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  converted  men  and  womeai 
to  teach  the  whole  world. 

Tlie  Cii.viUMAX,  in  bringing  the  proceedings  of  the  morning  to  a  close, 
said  the  word  "work"  and  the  word  "success"  had  been  used  with  au 
ambiguous  meaning  in  the  discussion,  so  that  what  one  had  called  wonk 
and  success,  another  would  not  thus  designate.  If  our  schools  were  insti- 
tutions for  teaching  the  pupils  to  read,  tlien  the  teacher  who  enabled  them 
to  read  was  a  successful  teacher ;  but  if  these  schools  were  institutions  f»r 
communicating  spiritual  instruction,  and  instrumentalities  for  communi- 
cating siiiritual  life,  then  nothing  short  of  imparting  the  knowledge,  and 
of  awakening  the  spiritual  life  can  be  calkMl  full  success.  He  quite  sub- 
scribed to  the  statement  that  the  qualified  teacher  was  the  person  who 
could  do  the  work,  but  he  would  certainly  add  to  that,  the  person  who 
will  do  tlie  work  in  his  own  way.  Some  time  ago  it  was  fashionable  for 
religious  writers  and  speakers  to  talk  and  write  about  preaching  and 
jircachers.  And  some  took  a  piece  from  Howe,  and  a  piece  from  liaxter, 
and  a  piece  from  otlier  divines,  and  in  that  way  they  made  up  such  a 
monster,  that  no  pulpit  out  of  heaven  would  hold  him.     It  struck  him. 
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(the  Chairman)  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  being  done  now  in  refer- 
ence to  Sunday  school  teachers.  People  looked  at  what  was  good  in  every 
teacher,  and  wanted  to  see  it  all  in  each  one,  and  this  they  would  never 
see.  One  never  found  a  man  who  had  the  best  nose  on  his  face,  and  the 
most  expressive  eyes,  and  the  most  comely  cheeks,  and  the  sweetest 
mouth,  and  the  prettiest  chin,  and  the  broadest  forehead,  and  the  most 
magnificent  head,  and  the  broadest  shoulders,  and  the  finest  bod)-^,  and  the 
best  shaped  legs  and  arms  ever  seen  in  human  beings  !  And  yet  that  was 
exactlj'  what  some  christian  friends  were  looking  for  in  ministers  and  in 
Smiday  school  teachers.  Now  he  (the  Chairman)  woiild  say  to  John 
Robinson,  "Don't  try  to  be  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  good  some- 
body else  may  be  ;  but  just  be  J«hn  Robinson,  and  if  you  are  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  do  John  Robinson's  work  in  John  Robinson's  own  way. 
Leam  from  everybody,  but  don't  try  to  imitate  any  one,  or  you  will 
assuredlj'  be  spodt."  It  was  one  of  his  constant  prayers  that  God  would 
enable  him  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  with  the  faculties  God 
had  given  him  and  the  resources  which  God  had  placed  within  his  reach, 
all  being  sanctified  and  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use.  "While  he  honoured 
what  he  saw  good  in  everj-body  else,  he  did  not  want  to  be  any  one  else. 
And  if  young  teachers  were  prompted  to  imitate,  and  to  tiy  to  be  what 
they  were  not,  the  effort  must  end  in  failure.  Then,  again,  it  was  absurd 
for  some  persons  to  teach  the  calvinistic  doctrine  that  the  Spirit  only  can 
convert,  and  that  all  who  are  converted  are  the  elect  of  God,  and  then  to 
make  teachers  responsible  for  the  salvation  of  the  children.  They  all  knew 
that  they  could  not  save  a  soul,  but  what  was  the  use  of  having  that  truth 
embodied  in  the  creed  if  they  did  not  recognize  it  in  their  teaching  ?  They 
could  not  command  success,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that^but  they  could 
certainly  do  -wiih  all  their  might  the  work  committed  to  them,  and  that 
work  was  teaching,  and  persuading,  and  consoling,  and  directing.  He 
would  just  venture  one  suggestion,  lest  some  of  his  young  friends  should 
be  discouraged.  None  of  us  had  too  much  encouragement.  Many  persons 
seemed  to  think  there  was  too  much  sunshine  in  the  world.  His  impres- 
sion was,  there  was  too  much  hail,  and  snow,  and  pelting  rain.  What  they 
needed  was  to  encourage  each  other.  There  were  fashions  in  everything ; 
and  everj'  ten  years  or  so,  it  becomes  the  fashion  to  pull  everything  in  the 
'  church  to  pieces,  and  to  blame  everybody.  Then  comes  another  cycle,  in 
which  all  is  compliment  and  flattery.  Certainly,  it  was  a  long  time  since 
there  was  a  cordial  and  gi'acious  recognition  of  the  grace  of  God  in  each 
■  other.  They  must  all  do  what  they  could  to  hasten  on  the  day  when  eveiy 
worker  should  say  to  his  fellow,  "  We  wish  you  success  ;"  when,  instead  of 
each  having  a  good  nose  to  scent  the  dead  fly  in  the  apothecary's  ointment, 
and  a  tongue  always  ready  to  reveal  what  the  nose  detected,  every  one  would 
have  olfactorj-^  nerves  which  would  scent  the  sweet  unguent  of  spikenard, 
very  costly,  and  hps  prepared  to  give  to  that  spikenard  its  own  good  name. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  prayer. 
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AFTEENOON  SITTING. 

At  the  Conference  this  afternoon,  H.  Maxtox,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham, occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  with  singing 
the  following  hymn  : — 

' '  To  sow  the  seed  of  heavenly  truth, 
Thy  servants,  Lord,  pre]iare  ; 
To  cultivate  the  minds  of  youth, 
"With  holy,  watchful  care. 

"Grant  us  the  clear  and  thoughtful  mind, 
Tlie  wise  and  prudent  tongue, 
"With  heart  of  glowing  love  combined, 
To  win  the  thoughtless  young. 

"Upon  our  youthful  charge  distil 
The  dew  of  heavenly  grace  ; 
Our  highest  wishes,  Lord,  fulfil, 
And  thine  shall  be  the  praise." 

After  which,  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Feastox,  of  Birmingham,  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Chairmax  said,  he  could  not  but  thank  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union  for  having  done  him  the  honour  of  asking  him  to  pi-eside  at 
one  of  these  meetings.  At  the  same  time  he  regretted  to  comply  with 
their  request,  because  there  were  so  many  more  worthj'  than  himself  to 
])reside  over  their  deliberations.  However,  without  wasting  time  with  any 
further  apology,  he  would  proceed  at  once  to  business  by  stating,  that  no 
one  could  liave  attended  the  present  series  of  Sunday  school  meetings,  and 
listened  to  the  various  able  papers  which  had  been  read,  without  being  con- 
A-inced  of  the  great  instrumentality  which  the  Union  wielded,  "^^^lile  the 
grand  purpose  in  Yievr  was  the  conA^ersion  of  the  soul,  yet  all  who  took  jiart 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  fitting  and  preparing  the  rising  gene- 
ration for  usefulness  in  the  world,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  important 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  school  instruction 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  classes  met  thirty  years  ago  under 
very  different  circumstances  to  what  was  the  case  at  present.  Many  of  the 
children  were  well  taught  in  the  day  schools,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
much  more  intelligent  now  than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  This  fact 
brought  along  with  it  a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  so  far  as  teachers  were 
concerned,  and  it  opened  up  a  very  important  question,  namely — How  these 
pupils  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Sunday  schools  ?  He  had  been  taking  a 
review  of  the  pa.st  thirty  j'ears  of  his  own  experience  ;  and  he  confessed 
that  the  time  passed  in  training  and  preparing  for  the  Sunday  school,  before 
he  had  been  immersed  in  worldly  cares,  seemed  to  him  to  h.ave  been  far 
more  blessed  than  he  had  since  enjo}'ed  in  that  respect.  He  had  always 
felt  it  his  duty  to  be  in  the  sanctuary  when  the  sanctuary  was  ojien,  but 
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a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  public  enjoyment  and  usefulness  presented  itself, 
because  there  ^vas  not  a  sufficient  number  of  evenings  in  the  week  to  attend 
prayer  meetings,  training  meetings,  and  other  meetings  of  a  like  kind. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  question  with  him  whether  they  ought 
not  to  arrange  for  one  servnce  in  the  week,  or  for  the  holding  of  two  upon 
one  evening,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  the  necessary  time  in  pre- 
paring for  the  sabbath  school  instruction.  It  was  necessaiy,  of  course,  in 
any  arrangements  of  this  nature,  that  they  should  not  do  anything  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  their  minister.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  forget  their  deep  responsibility  to  the  children  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  He  looked  with  feelings  of  regret  iipon  those  who  had  not  gone 
through  a  course  of  training,  and  upon  those  who  knew  not  how  to  teach ;  and 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  Conference  would 
be  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  would  improve  the  system  of  training. 
J.  G.  Fitch,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  Borough  Eoad, 
London,  then  read  the  following  paper,  on 

"The  Training  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  for  their  Work." 

I  CONSIDER  that  it  is  my  i. art  to-day  rather  to  initiate  the  discussion, 
than  to  lay  down  any  definite  proposals.  I  am  very  conscious  that  this 
meeting  is  composed  of  those  who  have  had  far  more  recent  and  varied 
experience  in  Sunday  school  teaching  than  I  have,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
bring  any  theories  I  may  offer  to  the  corrective  test  of  their  oyra  personal 
knowledge.  But  in  the  solution  of  a  great  and  grave  problem,  like  that 
which  we  are  to  discuss  to-day,  we  must  seek  help  from  all  quarters, 
however  foreign  they  may  seem  to  be  to  our  own.  I  may  say  to  you, 
frankly,  that  my  own  stand-point,  the  position  from  which  I  view 
the  whole  question,  is  that  of  one  engagt^d  in  training  schoolmasters 
for  their  special  work.  With  young  men  who  have  already  undergone  a 
five  yeai's'  apprenticeship  in  elementary  schools,  whose  studies  have  been 
systematically  directed,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  to  their  future 
duties,  and  Avho  enter  the  Training  College  to  devote  themselves  exclusively, 
for  two  years,  to  a  regular  course  of  discipline  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
teacher's  craft,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  oblige'l  to  hold  a  theory  of 
professional  preparation,  which  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  Sunday  schools. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  degi-eee  x^edantic  and  absurd  to  put  forth  that 
theory  here.  But  there  are  certain  general  principles,  which,  in  their 
application,  are  common  to  all  forms  of  teaching  alike  ;  and,  if  we  can  get 
hold  of  these,  and  then  seek  to  adapt  them  to  the  special  necessities  of  our 
own  case,  they  will  be,  I  hope,  none  the  less  clear  to  you  as  Sunda}-  school 
teachers,  because  they  have  been  brought  before  my  o'svn  mind  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  organization  and  needs  of  week-day  schools  and  their 
teachers.  It  will  i.ot,  I  think,  be  unfitting  to  ask  ourselves,  "What 
arc  the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up  training  for  the  ideal  and 
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perfect  teacher  ?"  and  then  inqnire,   "How  far  is  it  possible  to  secure  any 
or  all  of  them  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school  ?" 

It  is,  I  hope,  assumed,  by  the  verj-  fact  of  our  presence  here  to-day, 
.as  no  longer  needing  proof,  that  our  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  will 
be  the  better  foi>  training  ;  that  this  work  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  like  all 
other  work — that  skilled  labour  in  it  is  more  effective  than  unskilled, 
and  that  its  efficiency  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  forethought  and 
experience  and  preparation  which  are  employed  upon  it.  If  our  present 
organization  does  much,  it  is  certain  that  it  might  do  more  :  if  the  body  of 
Sunday  school  teachers  who  now  work  with  zeal  and  energy,  without  hope 
of  reward,  and  with  christian  love  in  their  hearts,  is  able  to  obtain,  by  these 
means,  great  influence  over  children,  that  influence  might  be  largely 
increased  and  improved,  if  they  added  other  qualifications  to  those  indis- 
pensable ones  which  they  already  possess.  Of  two  men,  whose  love 
for  their  work  and  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  children  are  equal ; 
the  one  who  possesses,  besides  these,  an  insight  into  the  process  by  which 
knowledge  enters  the  mind,  and  some  skill  in  the  use  of  methods,  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  other.  He  will  succeed  best,  and  do 
the  most  valuable  work.  We  are  all,  I  hojie,  agreed  upon  that,  and  need 
no  longer  dwell  on  a  preliminary  which  shoiild  be  taken  for  granted. 

I.  The  first  thing  uecessarj'  for  the  man  who  is  to  teach,  is,  tliat 
he  thoroughly  understand  the  matter  which  he  undertakes  to  explain. 
This  is  a  truism.  A  man  must  have  before  he  can  fjive.  Nay,  he  must 
have  much  more  than  he  can  ever  give.  For  much  is  inevitably  lost  and 
wasted  in  the  verj'  act  of  giving.  Much  that  a  person  knoxcs,  for  practical 
purposes,  well  enough  for  his  own  use,  he  does  not  know  well  enough  to 
make  clear  to  others.  How  often  we  find  this,  when,  after  clearly  under- 
standing and  thoroughly  following  what  another  says,  we  try  to  re -produce 
it,  and  to  communicate  it  to  a  third  person,  and  find,  to  our  vexation,  that 
there  are  flaws  and  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  which  we  never  suspected. 
Hence  the  first  element,  in  training  or  preparation,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught.  The  knowledge  required  by  a  teacher  ought  to  be  deeper 
and  more  systematic  than  that  of  ailother  man,  simply  because  he  is  a 
teacher.  It  may  suffice  to  an  ordinary  christian  hearer  to  listen  with 
earnestness,  to  read  with  care,  and  open  his  heart  to  the  influences  which 
the  divine  word  is  meant  to  furnish ;  but  the  christian  teacher  must  do 
more.  He  must  study  the  words  he  has  to  use.  He  must  look  more 
closely  into  them,  read  them  oftener,  know  more  about  their  meaning, 
have  at  command  a  greater  multiplicity  of  detail,  a  larger  number  of 
illustrative  farts.  This  is  one  of  the  absolute  conditions  of  success  in 
teaching  geograjihy  or  mathematics.  It  is  so  none  the  less  in  teaching 
Scripture  truth.  There  must  be  study  first.  General  impres-sions  will  not 
do.  Cursory  and  superficial  knowledge  is  not  enough.  The  sort  of 
knowledge  which  alone  can  answer  a  teacher's  purpose,  which  alone  can 
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bear  the  unavoidable  frictiou  and  diminution  to  which  all  lessons  are  liable, 
is  the  knowledge  which  is  at  once  thorough,  detailed,  abundant,  and  exact. 
Ever}'  man  knows  the  difference  between  the  flow  from  a  full  vessel  and 
from  an  half-empty  one.  It  is  not  so  much  that  more  comes  out'  of  it,  but , 
that  it  comes  with  greater  force.  There  is  spirit  and  energj^about  it.  You 
are  not  worried  with  the  fear  that  the  supply  will  be  soon  exhausted. 

Now  what  provision   have  we  for  helping  our  teachers  to  study  their 
lessons  ?    Have  we,  for  example,  in  each  school,  a  good  library  of  biblical 
illustration  and  commentary,  with   suitable  books  of  reference   for  bio- 
graphical, historical,  or  other  facts  ?    Have  we  fixed  times  and  arrangements 
for  reading  and  preparation  ?     Have  we,   on  the  part  of  our  clergy  and 
ministers  of  religion,  a  disposition  to  loork  with  such  teachers  as  need  this 
preparation ;    to    give    them,    not    sermons   and    addresses  merely,   but 
methodized  class  instruction   in  the  history  and  interpretation   of  the 
Scriptures  ?     I  confess,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  for  more  of  this  kind 
of  aid  than  we  receive.     I  should  like  to  see  those  who  have  the  oversight 
of  our  churches   concerning  themselves  with  this  work,  as  with  one  of 
their  primarj'  duties.      Above  all,  have  we  provided  adequate  motives  to 
induce  our  teachers  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  reading,  and  the  right 
guidance  for  enabling  them  to  turn  their  reading  to  profitable  account  ? 
Because  all  these  things  are  indispensable.     It  is  not  enough  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  teachers  are  so  conscientious  that  they  voluntarily  select 
reading  of  this  kind,  and  take  pains  to  prepare  their  lessons.     The  tiling 
should  be  done  systematically.     The  necessity  for  such  preparation  should 
be  recognized  in  the  case  of  all  teachers,  and  should  be  taken  for  granted 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  school.     A  large  number  of  our  teachers 
have  neither  the  books,  nor  the  time,  nor  the  opportunity  to  do  this  work 
privately  for  themselves.     And  if  they  had,  they  would  not  know  how  to 
use  them.      They  want    direction.      They  would  willingly  fall  in  with 
any   system  which  met  their  requirements,    but   they  cannot  invent    a 
system  for  their  own  use.     It  is  one  thing  to  have  access  to  books  of 
information,  it  is  quite  another  to  know  how  to  iise  them.     I  often  send  a 
student  to  consult  cyclopedias,  or  other  compendiums,  and  tell  him  to  get  up 
the  materials  for  a  lesson.     Well,  he  reads  and  makes  his  extracts,  and 
brings  his  notes  ;  biit  they  turn  out  to  be  booki.sh,  and  wholly  unsuited 
for  teaching.     The  an'angement  is   methodical,   the  facts  are  very  well 
summarized  from  the  book,  and  are  reproduced  exactly  in  their  scientific 
order.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  order  in  which  facts  are  most  properly 
classified  in  a  book  of  reference,  is  by  no  means  the  natural  order  in  wliich 
those  facts  enter  the  mind.    Nor  are  the  truths  which  are  most  conspicuous 
in  a  statistical  or  historical  table  necessarily  the  tiiiths  which  it  is  most 
important  for  a  child  to  learn.     Hence  a  good  deal  of  jiidgment  and  care 
are  needed  in  selecting  the  right  material  from  a  biblical  commentary  or 
other  book  of  reference.     Teachers  sh.ould  be  encouraged  to  prepare  and 
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to  preserve  notes  of  tlieir  lessons.  I  do  not  undervalue  tlie  use  of  the 
admirable  and  judicious  Notes  of  Lessons  which  the  Sunday  School  ITnion 
publishes  from  month  to  month.  But  I  should  be  sorry  if  the  general 
employment  of  such  printed  notes  prevented  teachers  from  often  preparing 
their  own.  Knowledge  which  we  have  gathered  for  ourselves — which  has 
cost  us  some  pains  to  compile  and  to  methodize — has  a  great  advantage 
for  teaching  purposes  over  that  which  is  put  into  our  hands  all  read}'  for 
use.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  kiioiu  it  better  ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
very  act  of  selecting  our  facts,  arranging  them  in  order,  and  exercising  our 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  most  ^"ivid  illustrations,  helps  us  to  teach 
all  the  better.  The  person  who  has  done  all  this  for  himself  knows  where 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  lie.  If  there  be  one  part  of  the  subject  which 
gave  him  special  trouble  to  understand,  he  knows  that  this  will  be  the 
part  which  will  need  special  effort  to  explain.  In  fact,  only  he  who  has 
really  mastered  the  lesson,  and  who  remembers  the  process  by  which  he 
mastered  it,  is  capable  of  putting  his  mind  into  the  attitude  of  the  learner's, 
and  kno^ving  how  that  learner  will  most  effectually  receive  the  instruction 
he  has  to  give. 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  great  requisite  of  training : — knowledge,  and 
not  only  knowledge,  but  the  habit  of  searching  for  it,  and  the  power  to 
look  into  the  right  quarters  for  it.  So  that  our  model  teacher  should  be 
a  student  of  Holy  Scripture,  —  should  by  no  means  be  wholly  dependent 
on  any  ready-made  lessons,  however  excellent,  but  should  be  taught  to  select 
and  marshal  facts  for  himself,— and  to  connect  those  facts  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teachings  of  God's  word,— should  record  in  writing  the  out- 
line of  any  lesson  he  gives, — should  register  for  future  reference  the  names 
of  the  books  he  had  consulted,  and  the  illustrations  he  had  used, — and 
should  leave  spaces  for  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  new  matter 
as  experience  and  furtlier  reading  and  thought  may  bring  to  him  ; — should, 
in  short,  not  expect  to  become  a  good  teacher  by  inspiration  or  by  accident ; 
but  should  take  up  the  work  as  a  business,  not  offeiing  to  God  on  Sundaj' 
"that  which  cost  him  nothing,"  but  giving  serious  reflection  and  much 
diligent  reading  to  it,— "studying  to  show  himself  approved  of  God, 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth." 

II.  There  is  a  .second  step  in  the  equipment  of  a  perfect  teacher,  on  which 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  now  to  say  much.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
learn  something  of  the  2^rinciplcs  of  teaching,  of  method  as  a  science,  and 
of  teaching  as  an  art.  There  are  right  ways  and  wrong  of  beginning  a 
lesson,  of  proceeding  with  it,  and  of  ending  it ;  and  what  is  more,  there 
•ire  reasons  why  one  way  is  good  and  another  bad.  There  are  false  illustra- 
tions, which  throw  "lustre"  or  light  ui)on  nothing;  and  there  are  true 
illustrations,  which  clear  the  mind,  and  seem  to  invest  truth  with  new 
beauty,  and  with  radiance  borrowed  from  another  world.     There  are  forms 
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of  interrogation  wliich  searcli  out  the  liidden  forces  of  tlie  understanding, 
and  set  the  whole  machinery  of  thought  at  work ;  and  there  are  forms 
of  questioning  which  touch  only  the  surface  of  the  mind,  and  invoke  no 
power  or  memory  at  all.  There  is  a  way  of  taking  a  sacred  story  and 
deducing  from  it  a  lesson  which  carries  itself  at  once  into  the  heart ;  and 
there  is  a  way  of  connecting  a  religious  truth  with  such  a  story  by  so  thin 
and  unsound  a  thread,  that  the  simplest  child  detects  the  fallacy,  and 
refuses  to  accept  the  inference  as  a  logical  one.  There  is  a  kind  of  appeal 
to  the  conscience  or  to  the  feelings,  which  plays  as  ineffectually  on  the 
moral  natiire  of  a  child,  as  the  sheet  lightning  on  the  surface  of  a  summer 
lake  ;  and  there  are  tones,  and  words,  and  arguments  which  apply  so  well 
to  the  needs  and  the  daily  thoughts  and  daily  life  of  a  chUd,  that  they 
fasten  themselves  at  once  upon  his  heart,  and  remain  deeply  fixed  in  him 
for  life.  ' '  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads. "  More  than  this,  there 
are  intelligible  reasons  to  be  rendered  in  all  such  cases  why  one  artifice 
fulfils  its  purpose,  and  another  does  not.  AU  facts  like  these  illustrate 
principles.  Down  at  the  root  of  all  our  failures  and  successes  there  is,  if 
we  will  only  look  for  it,  some  law  which  we  have  either  kept  or  broken,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  failure  or  success.  This  is  true  in  all  departments 
of  human  thought  and  action.  The  merchant  who  kno^vs  the  principles  of 
economic  science  is  a  better  merchant  for  that  knowledge,  because  by  it  he 
not  only  sees  what  he  should  do,  but  why  he  should  do  it.  There  are 
principles  of  jurisprudence — eternal  distinctions  of  right  and  wiong — under- 
lying all  maxims  of  human  law.  Surely  the  best  la'n'j'er  is  he  who  knows 
these,  and  constantly  refers  his  practice  to  these  principles.  In  every 
occupation  of  life  there  are  things  to  be  done,  and  there  are,  "would  men 
observingly  distil  them  out,"  good  reasons  whj'  they  should  be  done.  He  is  a 
poor  practitioner  of  any  art,  even  of  the  humblest,  who  is  content  to  perform 
acts  without  referring  them  to  those  general  laws  or  truths,  which  alone 
give  validity  to  his  acts,  and  prove  them  to  be  right.  So  the  well-qualified 
teacher  must  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  childhood,  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  to  furnish  a  basis  for  his 
methods,  and  to  give  himself  confidence  in  adopting  them,  and  a  right  to 
iise  them.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  simply'idle  for  me  to  insist  on  a 
very  wide  or  systematic  culture  m  the  science  of  education  for  the  average 
Sunday  school  teacher.  It  is  certain  that  the  more  of  such  knowledge  a 
man  has,  the  more  effectually  he  -will  teach.  The  acquirement  of  such 
knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  point  to  be  kept  in  view  as  worthy  to  be  aimed 
at.  But  for  practical  purposes  in  a  Sunday  school,  very  little  of  the 
theory  of  education  is  needed.  The  thorough  mastery  of  a  few  general 
principles  is  of  far  more  importance  than  any  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
area  of  so  wide  a  subject.  That  part  of  the  didactic  art,  or  of  the  science  of 
education,  which  corses  into  play  in  a  Sunday  school,  is  comparatively 
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small.      A  few  maxims  require  to  be  pondered  over,    and  thoroughly 
grasped;  e.g.:— 

Never  to  teach  what  you  don't  quite  luiderstand. 

Never  to  tell  a  child  what  you  could  make  him  tell  you. 

Never  to  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  for  it  again. 

Never  to  use  a  hard  word  if  an  easy  one  will  convey  your  meaning,  and 
never  to  use  any  word  at  all,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  has  a  meaning 
to  convey. 

Never  to  begin  an  address  or  a  lesson  without  a  clear  view  of  its  end. 

Never  to  give  an  unnecessary  command,  nor  one  which  you  do  not  mean 
to  see  obeyed. 

Never  to  permit  any  child  to  remain  in  the  class,  even  for  a  minute, 
without  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it. 

When  these,  and  a  few  such  principles,  are  seen  in  all  their  varied 
applications  to  diflerent  classes  of  lessons,  and  to  learners  of  different  ages, 
the  teacher  is  fimiished  with  as  much  of  the  theory  of  his  art  as  is  actually 
necessary.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  "training,"  in  its  comprehensive 
sense,  includes  the  investigation  of  these  subjects,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  second  question  for  our  discussion  to-day, — "What  is 
to  be  done  in  order  to  give  method  to  our  teachers,  and  to  make  them 
students  of  the  principles  and  reasons  of  the  art  which  they  are  to 
practise  ?" 

III.  The  third  element  in  the  training  of  a  teacher  consists  in  setting 
before  him  good  vwdels  for  imitation,  and  in  leading  him  to  observe  the 
methods  adopted  by  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  derive  help  and  guidance 
for  himself.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  arts  are  imitative.  Teaching 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  good  for  one  who  wants  to  teach, 
occasionally  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  others,  not  simply  as  a  learner,  but 
rather  as  a  critic,  looking  on  ab  extra,  asking  himself,  "Why  is  such  a 
treatment  of  this  subject  so  effective  ?"  and  reflecting,  "This  is  a  device 
for  fixing  the  attention  which  I  never  thought  of.  That  is  a  foi-ni  of 
question  which  I  see  to  be  most  searching.  Such  an  anecdote,  or  illustra- 
tion, was  particularly  happy.  I  will  try  to  copy  these  things."  "This 
teacher  unties  knots  which  I  have  fumbled  over  in  vain.  He  has  found 
out  how  to  explain  what  always  bewilders  my  pupils  and  humbles  me.  I 
think  I  shall  know  now  how  to  make  use  of  the  hint."  The  process  through 
which  an  obsen'ant  tcaolier's  mind  is  jiassing,  while  he  makes  such  com- 
ments as  these  to  himself,  is  a  very  instructive  one.  Hence  it  forms  a 
jiart  of  all  forms  of  regular  training  for  teachers,  that  they  should  listen 
occasionally  to  model  lessons,  should  visit  schools  whose  organization  a7id 
discipline  are  better  than  the  average,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  study 
methods,  not  in  theory  only,  but  illustrated  in  the  actual  practice  of  skilled 
teachers  under  their  own  observation. 
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There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  great  difficulty  iu  carrying  out  such  a  system  in 
connection  with  Sunday  schools.  JModel  teachers  are  not  always  at  hand, 
and  when  they  are,  they  are  too  modest  to  like  to  be  considered  as  models, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  teach  so  well  in  the  presence  of  others,  as  when 
they  are  alone.  But  what  I  wish  to  insist  on  is,  that  an  attempt,  at 
least,  should  be  made  to  provide  this  invaluable  means  of  training  for  our 
teachers.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  young  person,  without 
guidance  or  experience,  shall  do  much  good  when  placed,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  midst  of  a  class  of  children.  But  if  you  are  able  to  take  him  to 
a  well-conducted  class  in  your  own  or  a  neighbouring  school,  and  i)ermit  him 
to  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  a  diligent  observer  of  the  plans  at  work  in 
that  class,  you  will  have  a  right  to  expect  much  more  of  him.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  there  should  be  a  clear  plan  and  purpose  even  in  ob- 
serving the  methods  of  other  teachers,  if  such  observation  is  to  be  profitable. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  look  on  and  admire  ;  or  to  listen,  and  come  away  with  a 
vague  feeling  that  the  lesson  has,  or  has  not,  been  successful.  We  need  to 
arouse  the  judgment,  to  set  the  critical  faculty  at  work,  to  direct  the 
young  tyro's  attention  to  some  striking  points,  and  to  lead  liim  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  the  success,  or  the  details  of  the  failure.  The  experience  of 
our  teachers'  meetings  shows  that  this  may  be  done  without  unkindness,  or 
any  fear  of  wounding  even  the  most  sensitive  fellow-teacher.  Of  course, 
we  must  not  expect  to  keep  up  a  system  of  weekly-criticism  lessons  as  a 
permanent  arrangement.  It  soon  becomes  wearisome  to  chronitde  tliesamc 
faults,  and  to  be  registering  merits  and  defects  over  and  over  again  in  a 
formal  way.  But  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  plan  for 
enabling  the  candidate  for  the  teacher's  office  to  observe  good  teaching,  to 
serve,  in  fact,  a  brief  apprenticeship,  and  to  see,  in  actual  operation,  the 
plans  which  he  himself  is  expected  to  carry  out. 

The  last  element  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  is  actual  practice  in  his 
work.  The  man  who  said  "he  would  not  go  in  the  water  until  he  had 
learned  to  swim,"  was  not  likely  to  be  a  swimmer,  however  excellent 
might  be  the  manuals  or  the  verbal  directions  which  he  obeyed.  So  all 
the  training  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  teacher,  unless  he  actually  goes 
among  children,  and  learns  his  art  by  practising  it.  It  is  only  the 
experience  of  one's  oiun  failures  and  successes  which  can  eff'ectually  set  us 
right  in  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task  as  teaching.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  practice  in  teaching  is  not  a  part  of  training,  unless  you 
can  seciu'e  two  things.  First,  that  such  juactice  be  properly  graduated, 
so  that  the  candidate  shall  begin  with  the  easier  forms  of  work,  and 
encounter  its  difficulties  one  by  one,  in  a  regular  progression  :  Second,  that 
the  practice  be  under  supervision  and  direction,  otherwise  it  may  rather 
tend  to  confirm  him  in  wrong  methods  than  to  teach  him  right  ones.  The 
former  of  these  two  conditions  deserves,  I  think,  rather  more  attention 
than  it  receives.     We  arc  apt  to  think  that  the  lower  classes  of  a  school 
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arc  those  best  suited  for  a  beginner  to  try  his  hands  with.  I  know  Avell 
that  when,  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  I  offered  myself  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  in  connection  with  our  church,  they  gave  me  the  infant  class,  and, 
in  the  course  of  years  I  advanced  slowly  and  steadily,  taking  each  class  in 
succession,  until  I  was  entrusted  with  the  highest.  But  now  that  I  look 
back  upon  this  arrangement,  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  wise  one.  Far  more 
skill  and  teaching  power  are  needed  liy  the  teacher  of  an  infant  class  than 
by  one  who  has  older  children  to  deal  with.  We  want  our  very  wisest 
man,  or,  what  is  better,  our  most  accomplished  and  able  lady-teachor 
for  our  infant  class.  The  sort  of  practice  which  a  beginner  needs,  is  best 
gained  in  a  well-conducted  and  orderly  class  of  average  boys  and  girls, 
neither  at  the  bottom  nor  at  the  top  of  the  school.  At  first  he  should 
conduct  a  reading  lesson,  and  put  a  few  questions  on  it,  in  the  presence  of 
an  experienced  teacher.  Then  he  may  be  encouraged  to  offer  oral  expla- 
nations, and  after  he  has  gained  confidence,  he  may  be  asked  to  study  a 
prepared  or  printed  lesson,  and  then  give  it  to  a  class  accustomed  to 
receive  such  lessons.  Afterwards  he  may  be  required  to  prepare  and 
arrange  a  lesson  of  his  own,  and  to  give  it  under  observation.  I  wish 
much  that  the  number  of  teachers  at  our  disposal  were  great  enough 
to  allow  of  our  having  an  assistant  or  second  teacher  to  every  class. 
We  could  then  place  every  new  comer  into  this  second  position,  taking 
care  that  the  weakest,  and  those  who  had  most  to  learn,  should  hv 
associated  with  the  best ;  the  most  thoughtless  with  the  gravest ;  but 
never  assuming  that  any  raw  recruit  will  do  for  the  infant  class.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  heresies  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
As  to  the  duration  of  this  period  of  novitiate,  that  must  depend  largely 
on  special  circumstances, — on  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  on  the  capa- 
cities of  the  candidate.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  of  causing  all 
new  teachers  to  serve  as  assistants  for  a  time,  when  practicable,  has  a  double 
advantage.  It  enables  them  to  feel  their  way,  to  begin  with  simple,  easy 
work,  and  to  go  on  steadily  to  that  which  is  more  difficult.  And  it  pro- 
vides, in  the  shape  of  the  kindly  supervi-sion  and  sympathy  of  the  principal 
teacher,  .some  at  least  of  the  sort  of  help  and  guidance  which  a  beginner 
needs.  You  know  that  at  the  hospitals  they  give  what  are  called 
"clinical "  or  1)edside  lectures  to  the  students  of  medicine.  A  professor  of 
surgery  or  medicine  takes  his  pui>ils  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and 
then  treats  the  case  ;  or  requires  one  of  them  to  perform  a  simple  operation 
or  apply  some  remedy,  while  he  explains,  then  and  there,  the  reason  for 
-the  treatment  and  its  application  to  the  particular  case.  This  sort  of 
practical  in.struction,  this  method  of  learning  a  profession,  while  practising 
it,  and  of  studying  an  art  bij  doing  it,  is  very  important  for  a  medical 
man.  And  it  is  something  analogous  to  this,  that  wc  want  in  Sunday  school 
work.  In  .some  form  or  other,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  earliest 
•efforts  of  a  tearher  slinll    be  m.idn  in  tlic  jirescnce  of  one  who  is  com- 
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petent  to  give  him  a  hint,  and  that  he  should  not  he  thrown  all  at  once 
on  Ms  o^vn  resources,  and  left  to  find  out,  after  long  and  trouhlesome 
experience,  those  rules  of  discipline  and  jirinciples  of  method  ■which  he 
ought  to  receive  at  first  as  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  others. 

"We  have  thus  before  us  four  distinct  points  to  be  considered  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  (1)  The  systematic  acquirement  of  the  foioii'ZetZ^'c  necessaiy 
to  be  taught.  (2)  The  theoretical  study  of  the  pivcesscs  miA.  2rnnciples  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  (3)  Listening  to  model  lessons,  or  good  teaching  from 
others,  and  learning  fi"om  example  what  teaching  ought  to  be,  and  how  to 
measure  its  merits  and  defects.  (4)  Practice  in  teaching,  under  the  eye  of 
a  superintendent,  or  of  some  one  who  can  direct  and  aid.  In  all  complete 
systems  of  training  for  the  teacher's  ofiice,  all  these  four  ingredients  are 
comprehended,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  candidate  who  goes 
through  such  a  course  may  be  considered  as  having  received  some  sort  of 
professional  education.  We  are  not  now,  it  miist  be  observed,  speaking  of 
the  many  personal  qualities,  of  character,  of  piety,  of  sympathy  with 
children,  of  love  for  teaching, — all  of  which  are  quite  independent  of 
artificial  means  of  training,  and  are  of  importance  certainly  not  inferior  to 
such  means.  Nor  are  we  considering  the  case  of  those  rare  and  valuable 
men  and  women,  with  whom  teaching  power  seems  to  be  intuitive, — who, 
like  the  poet,  are  "bom,  not  made  ;"  who  find  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
cliildren  at  once,  without  knowing  how  or  why ;  whose  very  look  and 
presence  make  all  rules  of  discipline  superfluous ;  and  whose  pupils  maj' 
say  of  them  as  a  happy  husband  once  said  of  his  wife,  that  to  "love 
her  was  a  liberal  education." 

Such  teachers  are  very  precious  when  we  can  get  them.  They  will  not 
need  much  of  our  formal  training.  It  is  not  of  them  that  I  speak.  It  is  the 
average  candidate  for  the  teacher's  office  with  whom  we  are  most  concerned. 
He  needs  training  and  preparation.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  the  foinis  which  such  training  should  assume,  if  we  had  at 
our  disposal  the  necessary  means  and  resources.  It  will  be  our  business 
this  afternoon  to  compare  our  experience  respecting  the  plans  which  have 
been  adopted  with  this  end  in  view,  and  to  discuss  their  efficacy.  I  will 
not  anticipate  that  discussion  now.  You  know  the  var-ious  devices  which 
have  been  suggested  for  meeting  the  want.  There  are  training  classes 
Avhich  have  met  in  the  week  evenings,  many  of  which  have  effected  gi'eat 
good,  and  have  excited  great  interest ;  but  the  problem  is  how  to  sustain 
that  interest,  and  to  give  a  permanent  character  to  such  classes.  There 
are  preparation  and  introductory  classes,  meeting  on  Sundays,  on  a  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Groser,  in  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  this 
subject.  But  here  tlie  difficulty  is  again,  how  to  obtain  the  right  man  to 
conduct  such  a  class,  and  how  to  spare  him  and  the  candidates,  at  the 
busiest  time,  from  the  actual  work  of  the  school.  Then  there  are  teachers' 
libraries.     There  are  meetings  for  hearing  model  or  jiractising  lessons,  and 
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for  comparing  and  criticising  them.  All  these  expedients  are  useful. 
Those  who  are  present  here  wiU  tell  us  how  far  each  or  any  one  of  them 
has  succeeded,  and  in  what  special  circumstances  each  is  likely  to  succeed 
best.  I  shall  only  venture  now  to  express  a  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  Sunday  schools  will  not  rest  satisfied  untU  they 
shall  have  come  to  a  clear  understanding  on  this  important  matter.  We 
want  to  make  every  Sunday  school  teacher  feel  that  lus  work  is  a  vocation, 
and  that  he  can  no  more  hope  for  success  in  it  than  in  any  other  without 
strenuous  and  well-directed  effort.  We  want  such  a  public  opinion  among 
teachers,  that  they  shall  feel  ashamed  to  give  unprepared  lessons,  and  that 
they  shall  desire  to  place  themselves  under  such  discipline  as  \\t11  help 
them  to  become  really  efficient  teachers.  We  want,  in  short,  that  regular 
provision  for  preparation  and  training  shall  become  a  recognized  part  of 
the  equipment  necessary  for  every  Sunday  school  in  the  kingdom. 

"  And  is  the  goal  so  far  away  ?" 

I  hope  not.  At  least,  it  is  for^  us  to  say  how,  if  we  cannot  bring  it  nearer, 
we  may  quicken  our  steps  towards  it. 

3Ir.  EiDLEY,  of  Newcastle,  begged  to  express  great  admiration  of  the 
present  Convention,  and  to  indulge  in  a  hope  that  it  would  result  in  great 
and  lasting  good.  He  believed  the  feeling,  the  desire,  the  prayer  of  every 
preacher,  superintendent,  and  teacher  among  them  was,  that  the  blessing 
of  God  might  rest  upon  their  labours.  Among  the  various  instructive 
papers  which  had  been  brought  under  their  notice,  the  one  which  had  just 
been  read  must  assuredly  be  classed  as  most  important.  He  had  listened 
with  deep  attention  to  the  excellent  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  eloquently  and  clearly  introduced  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion.  Mr.  Fitch  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  aware  that  that 
subject  was  a  very  grave  one.  He  (Sir.  Ridley)  hoped  it  would  be  ^^ewed 
in  that  light.  It  was  entitled,  more  than  most  other  subjects,  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  serious  consideration  of  Sunday  school  teachers,  because  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  how  best  to  teach  the  rising  generation,  which  God 
in  His  Providence  had  deigned  to  commit  to  their  care.  To  miderstand 
the  proper  principles  of  teaching,  and  to  commimicate  that  teacliing  in  a 
right  and  tnie  spirit,  were  amongst  the  proper  aims  and  objects  of  Sunday 
school  instruction.  The  Chairman  had  said  tliat  he  would  like  one  weekly 
meeting  sot  aside,  in  order  that  more  attention  might  be  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Upon  that  point  the  clergj'  would  lunc  to  decide,  but,  whether 
they  decided  for  or  against  it,  it  was  exceedingly  important  that  the  church 
and  the  church's  ministers  should  support  sabbath  school  mstruction  by 
deeds,  and  not  by  words.  He  greatly  admired  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Fitch  relative  to  the  necessity  of  persons  employing  all  their  encrgifs  for  the 
promotion  of  this  great  and  hallowed  work.  He  believed  that  most  ministers 
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might  do  much  in  this  respect.  He,  moreover,  believed  that  much  which 
was  wanted  might  be  supplied  by  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  superintendents, 
and  that  if  more  time  were  given  by  the  superintendents  to  the  training  of  the 
teachers,  great  good  would  result.  He  confessed  that  he  had  much  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  a  cup  of  tea,  and  ■washed  that  the  superintendents  would 
gather  the  teachers  together  in  their  dwellings,  and  give  them  a  cup  of  tea. 
He  had  no  objection,  on  .such  occasions,  to  some  general  conversation- — say, 
about  America, — or,  if  they  liked,  to  a  little  talk  about  Garibaldi,  or  the 
Great  Exhibition.  But,  when  the  tea-tackle  was  withdrawn,  he  would 
have  the  Bible  introduced,  and  a  short  prayer  offered,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing come  to  that  they  had  all  met  together  to  speak  particularly  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ ;  followed  by  some  kind,  pertinent,  intelli- 
gent counsels  about  the  gi'eat  work  of  teaching.  This  would  be  a  great 
help  to  a  fitting  training  of  teachers.  He  had  spent  about  two  weeks  on 
the  Continent,  had  visited  the  Sunday  schools  in  Paris,  and  had  received 
many  valuable  lessons  there,  particularly  from  one  very  pious  and  useful 
lady  who  acted  as  a  superintendent,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
all  the  teachers  to  her  house,  and  joining  with  thera  in  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  work,  and  who  refused  to  appoint  any  teacher  in  her  school 
until  first  satisfied  that  that  teacher  had  been  converted  to  God.  He 
wished  every  superintendent  in  England,  male  and  female,  would  imitate 
the  conduct  of  that  excellent  lady,  and  that  the  ministers  of  religion, 
whenever  they  had  100  or  200  children  before  them,  would  give  them  a 
word  of  encouragement  which  might  sen'e  to  train  them  for  here  and 
liereafter. 

Mr.  Alderman  Oldham,  of  Macclesfield,  said  that  he  also  had  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  very  able  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
Fitch.  He  believed  they  wanted  two  things  to  render  their  sabbath  school 
instruction  more  efficient  than  it  was  at  present.  In  the  first  place,  they 
wanted  the  teaching  to  be  rendered  x^lain  and  simple  to  the  imderstanding 
of  the  child,  and  iu  the  next,  they  wanted  a  number  of  teachers  willing 
to  be  initiated  iu  the  right  plan  of  training.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
repeatedly,  and  for  years,  tried  to  bring  together  in  Macclesfield  a  number 
of  young  people,  in  order  that  they  might  be  instructe'l  as  teachers.  He 
began  at  one  time  with  twenty.  The  number  dwindled  down  to  eighteen, 
then  to  twelve,  and  at  last  it  utterly  failed.  He  admired  the  beauty  of 
systematic  teaching,  and  he  believed  that,  when  children  were  conducted 
legularly  from  one  truth  to  another,  more  was  done  in  a  short  time  than 
could  be  done  otherwise.  If  the  present  Convention  could  suggest  any 
plan  which  would  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  and  render  them 
willing  to  come  and  receive  instruction,  much  indeed  would  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  great  purposes  of  sabbath  school 
tuition.  At  present,  all  eff"orts  towards  this  end,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
had  never  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time.     Other  pursuits  and  objects 
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presented  tliemselves,  wliicli  had  greatly  interfered  witli  all  attempts  to 
bring  the  teachers  under  a  system  of  regular  instruction.  There  -were,  for 
instance,  parks,  and  pleasure  gardens,  and  cheap  railway  excursions,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  young  people  could  not  be  preser\'ed  from  having  their 
minds  contaminated  by  these  means. 

Mr.  G.  M.  MvRPHY,  of  Walwortli,  rose  merely  to  offer  a  suggestion. 
There  had  been  so  much  of  repetition  in  the  remarks  made  at  the  Morning 
Conference,  that  he  really  thought  it  almost  necessary  there  should  be  a 
training  cl.iss  formed  for  superintendents  in  the  art  of  public  speaking. 
He  wshed  their  friends  would  avoid  these  repetitions.  He  tad  not  had 
himself  any  practical  experience  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  training  system  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously introduced. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent  said.  We  cannot  have  normal  colleges  yet  in 
every  commimity,  so  I  recommend  that  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  oppor- 
tunities now  within  our  reach.  In  training  teachers,  we  must  first  secure 
a  profound  personal  conviction  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  office 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  candidate.  Once  make  him  feel  that,  and  he  will 
learn.  "Without  that  conviction,  no  combination  of  circumstances,  no  out- 
ward appliances,  can  make  a  teacher  of  him.  Having  this,  then  give  him 
books  to  read  on  the  subject.  I  recommend  Mr.  Inglis's  work  on  "The 
Sabbath  School, "  having  used  it  in  American  Sunday  school  normal  classes, 
as  a  text-book,  for  two  years.  I  know  it  to  be  good.  Use  your  influence 
as  pastor  or  superintendent  to  assist  the  young  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
office.  Organize  a  class  of  them.  Let  there  be  a  regular  normal  class  in 
every  Sunday  school.  Never  mind  your  lack  of  a  suitable  person  to  take 
charge  of  it ;  organize  the  class,  and  God  icill  provide  a  teacher.  Then  have 
weekly  meetings  of  your  teachers,  and  inWte  the  normal  class  candidates  to 
attend  them.  But  you  have  no  time  for  weekly  meetings  of  teachers  ? 
Associate  the  teachers'  meeting  with  your  prayer  meeting.  Let  the  pastor 
talk  about  the  practical  points  in  the  lesson  for  the  next  sabbath ;  and 
after  the  prayer  meeting  is  over,  let  the  teachers  remain  awhile  for  consul- 
tation and  business.  Thus  you  will  ensure  regular  weekly  teachers' 
meetings  for  your  candidates,  and  bring  both  them  and  your  teachers  to 
the  prayer  meeting,  and  your  old  church  members,  who  do  not  care  for  the 
Sunday  school,  into  contact  with  this  blessed  institution.  If  we  cannot 
liave  perfect  normal  colleges,  let  us  use  all  the  little  common  appliances  we 
have. 

The  Rev.  J.  Stent,  of  Netting  Hill,  had  much  pleasure  in  expressing  liis 
hearty  sjmipathy  with  the  Convention,  and  was  much  pleased  witli  what 
liad  fallen  from  tlie  gentleman  from  Newcastle  (Mr.  Ridley),  when  he  said 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  ought  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  training 
teachers  for  their  work.  In  order,  however,  that  ministers  should  train, 
they  ought  to  know  how  to  teach,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  no  man  could 
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train  another  how  to  teach,  unless  he  knew  how  to  teach  himself.  Ministers 
were  sometimes  very  ill  fitted  for  tliis  description  of  employment.  When 
they  went  to  college,  their  time  was  absorbed  for  years  in  preparing  them- 
selves mentally  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  aftenvards  to  be  engaged ; 
and  that  being  so,  was  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  obtained  intuitional 
preparation  for  teaching  ?  He  himself  took  a  passionate  interest  in  Sunday 
schools  ;  and  yet  he  had  never  ventured  to  undertake  the  task  of  instructing 
his  teachers  how  to  teach,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  teachers  together 
to  a  class  was  very  great.  Something  had  been  said  about  the  counter 
attraction  ftf  parks,  gardens,  and  railways,  but  he  did  not  think  that 
Sunday  school  teachers  were  attracted  from  their  work  by  parks,  gardens, 
and  railways  ;  he  believed  the  flifficulty  of  getting  the  classes  together  for 
the  studying  of  lessons  was  in  a  gi-eat  measure  o^ving  to  that  feeling  of  self- 
sufficiency  which  was  more  or  less  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  teaching.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
was  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  feeling  of  responsibility  into  the 
minds  of  many  teachers.  He  had  himself  not  succeeded  in  inducing 
teachers  to  attend  the  normal  classes.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had  nothmg 
to  communicate  to  them,  or  that  what  he  had  to  communicate  was  imparted 
in  a  way  wliich  did  not  suit  their  ideas,  he  could  not  say,  but  the  fact  was, 
as  he  had  stated,  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  attend. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts,  observed  that  some  superintendents 
in  the  United  States  worked  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night.  He 
had  a  teachers'  class,  and  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty  whatever 
in  securing  their  attendance.  "Wlienever  any  difficulty  arose  among  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  teaching,  they  had  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  the 
books  in  his  own  library  for  the  solution,  and  in  that  manner  they  carried 
on  amongst  themselves  a  system  of  normal  instruction. 

Tlie  Eev.  J.  T.  Feastox,  of  Birmingham,  said,  that  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  was  to  adopt  the  plan  of  lend- 
ing them  books  on  the  subject  of  their  particular  calling.  He  had  adopted 
tills  plan  with  the  best  results.  He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  had  written 
down  the  names  of  all  his  teachers,  and  opposite  to  their  names  he  wrote 
the  titles  of  the  books  he  lent  them,  gh'ing  them  permission  to  keep  the 
voliimes  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  they  pleased.  In  that  way  he  could 
always  see,  at  a  bird's  eye  glance,  the  sort  of  books  each  of  them  had 
perused.  They  had  always  been  very  thankful  for  the  books  lent  to  them,  and 
very  willing  to  return  them.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  teachers 
to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained.  The  mode  he  pursued  was 
this.  At  one  evening  meeting  he  explained  a  subject.  At  another  he  gave 
a  lesson.  At  a  third,  the  teachers  gave  him  a  lesson.  Afterwards  Ms 
teaching  was  criticized.  Then  he  criticized  that  of  the  teachers.  Some- 
times they  studied  together  the  subject  for  the  folloT\-ing  Sunday.  Some- 
times they  read  a  treatise  and  discussed  it.     At  other  times  they  read  the 
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verj' valuable  work,  wMcli  was  published  some  time  ago,  entitled,  "  Oa 
tlie  Art  of  Questiouiiig. "  Then  they  questioned  him,  supposing  him  to  be 
a  class,  and  then  he  pointed  out  wherein  their  questions  were  not  so  good 
as  they  might  have  been,  or  he  showed  that  their  questions  were  unexcep- 
tionable, as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  Allen  expressed  the  exceeding  great  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing 
the  admirable  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Fitch.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  great  difference  between  teaching  and  learning.  One  who  was 
apt  to  teach  was  not  always  apt  to  learn,  but  the  best  teachers  were 
those  who  had  first  had  to  learn.  Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Fitch  had  said, 
there  might  be  "born  teachers,"  but  their  number  was  extremely  limited, 
and  it  was  a  well  known  fact,  that  wliat  was  \\-orth  acquiring  was  equally 
worth  the  trouble  of  attending  to.  The  monition  came  home  -with  great 
force  to  Sunday  school  teachers,  "Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?"  A  teacher  should  be  able  to  discipline  Ms  own  temper, 
to  exercise  patience,  and  to  use  such  genial  influences  as  would  increase  his 
power  with  the  class.  Although  what  Mr.  Ridley  had  said  about  the 
conversation  over  a  cup  of  tea  might  have  created  some  amusement,  yet 
there  was  much  offeree  in  what  had  di'opped  from  that  gentleman.  What 
was  meant  .by  him  was  evidently  this — that  the  teacher  should  throw  off 
all  the  stiffness  of  the  mere  tutor,  that  he  should  make  his  pupils  feel  that 
he  was  one  with  them.  The  mind  of  the  scholar  would  thus  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  insti-uction  imparted,  far  better  than  if  he  were  made  to 
think  that  the  tutor  was  a  lord  over  his  thoughts,  or  somebodj'  who  was 
too  lofty  to  be  approached. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Cox,  of  London,  was  unwilling  to  allow  this  subject  to  pass 
without  making  an  observation  upon  it,  the  more  particularly  as  he 
had  been  connected  with  a  normal  movement  which  had  extended  itself 
from  England  across  the  Atlantic.  He  and  others  had  started,  in  the 
south-west  of  London,  with  training  Sundaj-^  school  teachers  for  their  work. 
The  consequences  were,  that  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  passed 
through  the  class,  that  the  chai-acter  of  the  teaching  had  been  raised,  that 
the  success  of  the  schools  had  advanced  ;  and  all  this  had  been  achieved  in 
great  part  by  reason  of  the  instruction  received  by  the  teachers  from  that 
same  normal  cla.ss.  The  plan  of  proceeding  was  similar  to  that  marked 
out  by  Mr.  Fitch, — namel}"^,  that  the  teachers  must  be  taught,  and  that, 
though  theory  be  given,  it  must  be  exemplified  by  practice  ;  and  in  this 
way  thoroughly  able  teachers  were  secured.  Still  proceeding  in  the  line 
sketched  by  the  essayist,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  testing  the  plans, 
not  by  theorj',  but  by  practice  ;  and  when  the  teachers  had  taught  a 
number  of  scholars,  their  teaching  was  subjected  to  criticism.  That  was 
done  calmly  and  courteoasly,  with  the  view  of  putting  them  on  the  right 
tack  afterwards,  should  any  mistakes  have  been  made.  But  the  great 
defect  had  been,  the  want  of  power  to  sustain  and  keep  up  the  influence  of 
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the  class.  Still,  two  or  three  of  the  suggestions  made  in  tlie  course  of  tlie 
present  discussion  miglit  possibly  overcome  even  that  difficulty.  Nothing 
was  more  certain  than  that  if  a  Sunday  school  teacher  was  worth  anything, 
he  was  sure  to  have  plenty  of  work  to  do.  It  might  be  said,  that  "some 
were  born  to  teaching,  some  achieved  teaching,  and  some  had  teaching 
thrust  upon  them."  He  feared  that  many  persons  did  not  rise  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  work.  Hence  it  very  often  was  suffered  to  falter 
and  die  out.  The  teachers  who  visited  the  normal  class  Avere  usually  the 
best  and  foremost  in  their  work,  and  they  moreover  accepted  thankfully 
and  gratefully  what  was  offered  to  them.  If  these  and  similar  points  were 
attended  to,  he  had  no  doubt  the  present  Conference  would  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  results. 

ilr.  B.  ToW'XSEND,  of  Halifax,  said,  the  importance  of  this  subject  has 
been  felt  in  his  distiict,  and  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Groser  had  been 
established  in  their  school.  That  plan  was  intended  for  such  young  persons 
in  connection  with  the  school  as  miglit  feel  a  desire  at  some  future  time 
to  become  teachers.  The  class  thus  established  was  specially  of  an 
initiatory  character.  He  should  like  to  see  such  a  class  established  in 
connection  with  every  school.  At  all  events,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
was  such  that  every  school  ought  to  make  the  attempt.  There  were 
at  Halifex  a  goodly  number  of  young  persons  wlio  had  voluntarily  entered 
the  class,  and  who  took  a  great  interest  in  it ;  and  the  young  gentleman 
who  presided  over  it  had  given  every  satisfaction. 

Mr.  "VV.  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  said  that,  as  iii  a  Sunday  school, 
so  in  the  present  Convention,  there  were  both  teachers  and  learners.  In 
Amei'ica  they  had  had  a  great  problem  to  solve.  There  were  200,000 
Sunday  school  children  in  Canada,  and  25,000  teachers,  and  their  expe- 
rience was,  tliat  the  best  trainmg  Avas  the  training  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
would  not  infringe  on  the  subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  the  day  before,  but  this  he  might  be  permitted  to  state,  that 
some  of  them  thought  that  the  first  qualification  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  was  conversion.  Nevertheless,  they  had  found  it  impossible  at 
times  to  supply  all  their  classes  with  converted  teachers.  Immediately  an 
unconverted  teacher  took  possession  of  a  class,  iliey  believed  that  he 
ought  to  be  made  the  special  subject  of  prayer,  because  he  had  then  avowed 
himself,  and  prayer  in  such  a  case  was  generally  found  to  prevail. 

Mr.  BiiAix,  of  London,  said,  that  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  cater  for  the  teachers ;  but  his 
own  experience  would  corroborate  what,  he  feared,  was  the  experience 
of  most  of  his  friends — that  the  teachers  who  required  the  assistance 
of  the  normal  schools  had  not  availed  themselves  of  that  assistance.  He 
believed  that  those  who  had  attended  the  normal  schools  were  persons  who 
generally  were  weil  qualified  to  teach.  The  Committee  had  recommended 
and  invited  the  senior  scholars  of  their  schools  to  attend  at  the  building  in 
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which  they  were  tlieu  assembled,  to  come  and  listen  to  what  was  going  on ; 
but  it  so  happened,  unfortunately,  that  there  were  business  or  pleasure  calls 
which  drew  them  off  from  all  training.  The  gentlemen  present  would  see 
on  the  back  of  their  books  the  mode  adopted  for  conducting  the  normal 
class.  The  Committee  believed  that  their  plan  was  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Fitch.  They  had,  in  fact,  various  plans 
for  each  evening.  They  had,  moreover,  three  classes — one,  the  Infant 
Class  ;  another,  the  Elementary  Class  ;  and  the  third,  the  Scripture  Class ; 
and  each  of  these  would  be  taught  j^ublicly  on  that  (Wednesday)  evening. 
He  hoped  the  result  of  the  present  Convention  would  be,  that  it  would 
stir  up  all  tlieir  friends  in  London  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
olfered  to  them,  and  thus  to  be  prepared  for  the  proper  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  If  only  they  saw  matters 
in  the  right  light,  that  thej-  had  souls  committed  to  their  care,  that  they 
were  responsible  to  their  Master  for  the  proper  culture  of  those  souls,  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  that  culture, 
then  the  hall  in  which  the  Convention  was  then  assembled  would  indeed  be 
crowded.  It  was  true  that  that  hall  had  on  some  occasions  been  filled. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  an  excellent  lecture  had  been  delivered  by  Eev. 
S.  Martin,  on  "  Godliness  in  Children ;"  and  he  (Mr.  Brain)  felt  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  after  the  lecture,  that  there  would  be  a  full  hall 
in  future.  But  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Martin  had  then  most  ably  shown 
that  .salvation  was  not  obtained  in  manhood  or  in  womaidiood  only,  but 
that  it  was  often  obtained  in  childhood.  That  evening  would  afford  a 
better  illustration  than  any  he  could  ofler,  of  what  the  Committee  were 
doing  in  their  training  class. 

Mr.  H.  CUjULTY,  of  Brighton,  obser\-ed  that  it  might  be  well  if,  in  some 
instances,  London  took  a  lesson  from  the  country,  touching  the  mode  of 
managing  these  normal  schools. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Cook  said,  he  hesitated  at  first  to  address  the  Convention  so 
often.  But  lie  remembered  that  this  was  a  world's  convention,  and  the 
representatives  from  France  were  so  few  in  number  compared  to  those  from 
England,  that  in  order  to  represent  fairly  their  country,  they  had  to  speak 
much  more  tlian  each  of  tlie  English  representatives.  Scarcely  any  of  either 
the  French  or  tlie  Swiss  Sunday  schools  were  conducted  after  a  normal 
system  of  training.  But  the  general  address  was  delivered  by  the  minister 
of  each  place,  not  by  a  variety  of  persons  wlio  might  come  every  Sunday, 
but  by  the  man  wlio  might  be  considered  the  best  man  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  usually  liad  reference  to  the  lesson  of  the  day,  and  that  address 
helped  a  great  deal  to  teacli  the  teachers.  In  the  French  schools,  then, 
the  teachers  had  the  constant  privilege  of  hearing  some  competent  person 
addressing  the  children.  On  one  sabbath,  too,  the  teachers  often  examined 
the  cliildren  on  the  subject  taught  them  on  the  preceding  sabbatli,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  remembered  and  understood  what  they 
liad  learned  ntv(n  davs  before. 
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Mr.  AviOLET,  of  Stepney,  said  that  some  three  years  ago,  about  five  or 
six  friends  began  a  training  class  in  his  district.  Tliis  speedily  increased 
to  twenty,  and  now  the  teachers  were  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  class,  that,  next  month,  he  hoped  that  they  would  all  join  it,  which 
would  increase  their  number  to  nearly  eighty.  Of  the  class,  several  had 
joined  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  who 
was  heart  and  hand  with  them.  It  was  held  in  Stepney  that  the  Sunday 
school  was  only  the  instrument  of  the  church  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  young  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  consequently,  the  church 
felt  it  their  duty  to  help  the  teachers  in  every  possible  way.  Of  their 
teachers,— sixty-eight  in  number,  — lifty  were  church  members,  and  fifty- 
two  had  been  formerly  scholars.  He  only  wished  that,  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  when  he  first  became  a  teacher,  he  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  such  an  admirable  practical  address  as  had  been  that  day  read  to 
them  by  Mr.  Fitch,  and  he  called  upon  all  Ms  fellow-teachers  present  to 
highly  estimate  the  privileges  they  enjoyed,  as,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the 
only  books  he  could  buy  were  of  the  class  of  "Mother  Goose's  Fairy  Tales." 

The  Eev.  James  Inglis  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  not  endeavour-  to 
make  normal  schools  pennanont,  but  only  occasional.  They  might  be  able 
to  get  teachers  willing  to  attend  for  a  quarter,  and  to  take  thirteen  lessons, 
who  would  not  attend  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.  He  was  also  for  having 
what  they  had  in  Scotland,  a  teaching  and  a  niling  elder,— a  teaching  and  a 
ruling  superintendent ;  because,  in  tliis  way,  the  one  superintendent  would 
be  the  means  of  imparting  knowledge  in  teaching  to  his  companions. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Putney,  said  that  the  gentlemen  present  were  called  by  a 
variety  of  names.  He  would  call  them  by  a  name  which  would  not  be 
offensive.  They  were  a  number  of  bees  collecting  their  honey.  They  had 
been  collecting  their  honey  from  Canada  and  the  prairies  of  the  "\V  est,  from 
the  bush  in  Australia,  and  from  the  vine  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where 
indeed  the  tnie  honey  of  the  gospel  had  been  kept  for  ages.  They  had 
also  been  collecting  honey  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  from  the 
lily  of  France,  from  the  thistle  of  Scotland,  from  the  shamrock  of  Ireland, 
from  the  bonny  red  rose  of  England,  but  not  from  the  Welsh  leek. 
He  had  come  from  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  for 
some  time  of  meeting  the  class.  He  thought  it  very  important  to  ascertain 
the  true  reason  why  superintendents  found  so  great  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  an  interest  in  training  schools. 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  as  the  discussion  was  now  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  he  must  be  permitted  to  thank  the  London  Committee  for  having 
bestowed  so  much  of  labour  and  activity  in  the  assembling  together  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  express  the  delight  he  felt  at  seeing  their  friends  from 
America  present.  He  was  now  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  import- 
ance of  having  a",  tlieir  young  teachers  properly  trained  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 
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ilr.  Fitch  briefly  replied.  He'  was  not  insensible  to  tbe  importance  of 
self-education,  but  he  thought  that  that  was  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  had  read  his  essay.  He  was  not  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect  the  ministers  of  religion  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
professional  training,  but  they  might  render  essential  service  to  the  teacher 
by  meeting  them  to  study  the  Lesson,  and  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
sabbath.  He  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ingli.s,  that,  where  a 
permanent  class  could  not  be  maintainetl,  the  holding  of  an  occasional  one 
might-lead  to  most  advantageous  and  lasting  results. 

The'sitting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the  following  hymn : — 

"  May  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 

And  the  Father's  boundless  love, 
AYith  the  Holy  Spirit's  favour, 

Rest  upon  us  from  above. 
Thus  may  we  abide  in  union 

With  each  other  and  the  Lord  ; 
And  possess,  in  sweet  communion, 

Joys  which  earth  cannot  afford." 


EVENING  MEETING. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Alford,  M.A.,   Principal  of  the  Highbury  Ti'aining 
College,  occupied  the  chair  this  evening. 
After  singing  the  following  hymn, — 

' '  Great  Saviour  !  condescend 

To  bless  the  rising  race  ; 
Soon  may  their  willing  spirits  bend 

To  thy  victorious  grace. 

"  'Twill  yield  supreme  delight 

Their  happiness  to  see  ; 
Our  warmest  wishes  all  unite 

To  lead  their  souls  to  thee. 

"  May  they  receive  thy  word. 

Confess  the  Saviour's  name ; 
And  rise  in  life  to  love  their  Lord, 

And  spread  abroad  His  fame," — 

Mr.  BuEUE  implored  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  meeting. 

Tlie  CuAiiiMAX  stated  that  the  engagements  of  the  evening  would  be  of  a 
verj-  practical  character,  and  he  felt  that  they  were  under  great  obligations 
to  the  teachers^who  liad  come  forward  to  conduct  the  classes.  The  friends 
present  were  aware  tliat  it  was  intended  to  give  three  specimen  lessons 
upon  the  subject  appointed  for  the  following  Sunday  in  the  List  of  Lessons 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  exercise 
would  contain  many  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  enforcing 
and^illustrating  the  lessons  contained  in  them. 
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Three  classes  of  children  were  then  successively  introduced,  and  each 
received  about  half  an  hour's  instruction  on  "The  Christian's  Armour" 
(Eplies.  -vi.),  that  being  the  Sunday  School  Union  Lesson  for  the  following 
Sunday. 

The  Infant  Class  was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gro.ser,  F.G.S.;  the 
Elementary  Class  bj-  ]\Iiss  Langley  ;  and  the  Scripture  Class  by  Mr.  Drew.  ' 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Lessons,  Mr.  Hassall,  teacher  of  the  educa- 
tional class  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  School  L^nion  Normal  College, 
at  some  length  referred  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  lessons  were  based. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  proceeding  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 
of  conveying  instruction  in  language  which  was  homely  and  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  children,  and  of  taking  care  that  all  the  terms  employed 
were  well  understood  as  the  teacher  proceeded. 

The  Chairman  closed  the  engagements  of  the  evening  with  some  appro- 
priate observations  on  the  great  object  of  Sunday  school  instruction,  and 
the  value  of  the  training  classes  established  by  the  Sunday  School  Union 
in  iitting  teachers  for  their  work. 


THUESDAY  ]»rOKNING,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

The  prayer  meeting  this  morning  was  presided  over  by  the  Eev.  B. 
Field,  of  the  City  Eoad  Chapel. 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  took  the  chair  at  the  conference  which  succeeded, 
and  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  could  assure  the  friends  that  it  was 
no  mere  feeling  of  affectation  that  prompted  him  to  say  that  he  felt  it  a 
great  honour  to  preside  over  them.  Owing  to  many  circumstances,  he  had 
been  unable  to  accept  their  previous  invitations.  He  therefore  did  feel  it 
to  be  most  satisfactory  to  liis  own  mind  to  find  that  he  could  come  on  this 
occasion  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  them,  und  express  his  sympathy  with 
the  movement  in  which  they  were  engaged.  He  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  valuable  results  which  followed  sabbath  school  teacliing. 
He  was  engaged  with  many  friends  in  various  works,  having  in  view  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  such  efforts  sank  into  utter  insignificance  when  comimred 
with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school.  They  might  tai  k  about  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people,  but  there  was  no  mode  of  doing  that  comparable 
with  that  which  sought  to  get  hold  of  the  young.  If  they  wished  to 
improve  the  world  for  the  future,  it  could  only  be  done  by  training  the 
young  in  early  days  to  walk  in  wisdom's  ways.  He  was  glad  to  meet  them 
that  da}'  as  the  direct  and  positive  representatives  of  religious  education. 
They  were  of  course  aware  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  respecting  the 
separation  of  secular  from  religious  education,  and  in  a  newspaper  of  that 
morning  there  was  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  Sunday 
school  system,  inasmuch  as  it  denounced  the  intruding  of  religious  ideas 
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iipon  the  attention  of  the  young.  He  believed  tliat  in  our  day  schools  it 
would  divest  education  of  all  its  worth  if  the  religious  element  were 
separated  from  it,  and  therefore  he  had  no  hesitation  in  sajnng,  that  no 
person  was  fit  to  teach  a  child — and  certainly  no  one  should  come  near  his 
children,  to  teach  them  even  geography  or  arithmetic — who  was  not 
essentially  religious.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  religion  mixed  up  with  the 
rule  of  three  or  geography,  although  in  the  study  of  the  latter  science  the 
thoughtful  mind  would  be  able  to  drop  a  word  in  season  here  and  there. 
At  the  same  time  he  would  say,  let  no  purely  secular  matters  be  taught  in 
the  Sunday  school ;  no  Sunday  school  teacher  would  think  of  it  for  a 
moment.  And  let  them  tell  the  men  of  the  world,  who  chose  to  mis- 
represent them,  that  they  meant  what  they  said  ;  that  in  saying  that,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sectarianism,  and  that  all  they  sought  was  to 
indoctrinate  the  minds  of  the  young  with  those  simple  truths  of  the  gospel 
which  were  held  by  all  evangelical  bodies  alike.  In  that  glorious  enterprise 
he  wished  them  God  speed.  In  all  honesty  and  sincerity  he  regarded  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  England  as  real  blessings  to  the  nation.  He 
believed  that  the  leaven  of  their  teacliing  was  rapidly  pervading  the 
mass  of  the  population  with  a  most  blessed  influence,  in  connection  with 
truths  of  moral  and  eternal  interest.  The  special  subject  for  the  morning's 
discussion  was,  "Sunday  school  extension  in  the  upper  and  lower  classes 
of  society."  By  that  he  understood  that  they  considered  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school  had,  hitherto,  lain  rather  in  the  class  between  the  two.  Tliere 
was,  no  doubt,  a  class  below  those  generally  found  in  these  institutions,  and  a 
class  above,  in  no  way  connected  with  them,  but  in  each  class  the  extension 
of  Sunday  school  instruction  would  be  a  blessing.  He  had  conversed  witli 
some  friends  in  reference  to  the  latter,  and  he  entertained  a  verj'  strong 
opinion  that  some  special  systematic  religious  teaching  was  required  for  that 
class.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  some  arrangement  of  this  sort  might  be 
made — that  some  three  or  four  families  might  unite  together  in  a  neighbour- 
hood, and  each  sabbath  day  gather  their  children  in  a  room  of  one  or  other 
of  their  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  recei\-ing  direct  religious  instruction  at  the 
hands  of  that  one  of  their  number  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Such  a 
plan  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  a  Sunday  school  as 
though  they  met  in  a  vestry  or  school-room.  For  his  own  part,  he 
confessed  it  was  a  plan  in  which  he  should  most  cordially  co-operate,  and 
he  believed  the  establishment  of  it  would  be  hailed  by  hundreds  of  parents. 
He  was  sure  there  was  in  the  hearts  of  many  a  deep  feeling  of  grief  that 
they  were  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  make  the  sabbath  afternoon  the 
season  for  more  direct  jiersonal  religious  training,  and  that  they  would 
rejoice  in  the  aiTangement  by  which  their  children  would  be  gathered 
under  the  charge  of  some  pious,  judicious  mother  for  the  study  of  God's 
word.  The  question  of  extension  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the  opposite 
direction  presented  to  his  mind  more  difficulty,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
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suggestion  on  the  point.  He  felt  that  what  was  wanted  mainly  was  a 
deep,  lining  sjTiipathy  witli  those  benighted  people  to  whom,  he  presumed, 
the  subject  of  the  morning  was  specially  directed — sympathy  with  them  as 
men  and  women,  for  if  tliej'  would  get  into  contact  with  them,  it  must  not 
be  by  patronizing  them.  The  Home  ilissionary  Societ}*,  with  which  he  was 
oflBcially  connected,  was  employing  jiretty  largely  the  services  of  evangelists 
in  this  direction.  These  were  not  college  trained,  but  respectable,  Avell- 
informed,  earnest,  pious  men,  to  whom  a  certain  district  was  assigned,  and 
systematically  visited.  The  point  of  analogy  between  that  work  and  the 
Sundaj'  school,  was  that  by  getting  into  contact  with  persons  who  would 
not  go  to  a  place  of  worship,  influences  for  good  were  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  which  were  telling  with  blessed  effect.  So  was  it  with  the 
children  of  these  people ;  and  what  was  wanted  at  the  present  moment  was 
more  direct  contact  with  these  large  and — whatever  might  be  said  to  the 
contrary — important  classes  of  society ;  and  he  should  indeed  rejoice  in 
being  associated  A\'ith  this  Conference  if,  as  its  result,  some  practical  step 
were  taken  to  tell  upon  their  spiritual  and  moral  condition. 

Rev.  G.  Allex,  A.K.C,  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas',  Islington,  read 
the  following  paper  upon 

"Sl'xday  School  Extexsion  ix  the  Uri'EE  Classes  of  Society." 

The  subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me  for  opening  is,  the  extension 
of  the  Sunday  school  system  among  the  up2)er  classes  of  society. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the  Sunday  school  system  has  not  yet,  in 
England,  reached  these  classes  in  any  appreciable  degree.  As  far  as  I  can 
obtain  information  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  children  of  the 
mercantile  and  professional  classes  are  not,  as  a  body,  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Sunday  school  instruction.  Tl:e  children  of  the  labourer,  the 
artisan,  the  smallsr  tradesman,  with  here  and  there  a  few  of  a  higher  grade 
of  life,  and  these  generally  connected  with  trade,  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  system ;  but,  as  a  broad  rule,  the  children  of  clerks,  large  traders, 
professional  men,  and  persons  of  independent  means,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  existing  Sunday  schools. 

All,  too,  will  be  ready  to  admit,  that  of  the  chil'lren  absent  from,  as  of 
those  attending  Sundaj'  schools,  the  Scripture  sentence  is  true,  "that  th 
soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good,"  and  that  the  one  class  need  as 
miich  as  the  other  to  be  instnicted  in  those  Scriptures,  which  alone  make 
wise  unto  salvation. 

Yet  further,  all  will  cordially  concur  in  the  statement,  that  the  first  and 
chief  teachers  of  the  young,  in  all  classes  of  life,  should  be  tJmr  2)arents. 

But  have  children,  a  claim  for  reliyious  instruction  on  any  others  besides 
their  2}aTents  ? 

To  this  question  v,e  first  address  ourselves. 

Looking  round  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  I  find  a  band  of  teachers  of 
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the  young,  other  than  home  ones,  viz. ,  Sunday  school  teachers,  seeking  to 
train  certain  classes  of  children  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Divine 
truth ;  and  the  thought  naturally  arises,  why  should  their  labours  be 
confined  to  certain  classes  of  children  ?  Why  should  not  such  teachers  be 
found  for  all  the  young  ?  Why  should  not  all  the  little  ones  participate  in 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  these  teachers  give  ? 

On  v-hat  ground,  I  ask,  do  these  labourers  engage  in  this  work  of  tlie 
christian  training  of  some  of. the  young  ? 

If  it  be  on  the  warrant  of  some  sound  ijrinciple,  I  cannot  understand 
why  all  the  young  should  not  be  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  their 
labours.  Do  these  teachers  simply  teach  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  the 
expediency  of  meeting  the  religious  necessities  of  some  certain  class  or 
classes,  necessities  which  ought  not  to,  and  would  not  exist,  if  some  others 
did  their  duty  ?  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  respecting  Sunday  school 
teachers  and  their  work. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  rest  the  Sunday  school  system  on  such  a 
basis  as  this.  True,  2)nrenfal  neglect  may  have  given  the  first  occasion  for 
Sunday  schools ;  and  true  still  further,  the  same  parental  neglect  maj-^ 
furnish  strong  argument  as  to  the  need  of  such  work  ;  but  I  should  fear, 
that  if  Sunday  school  teaching  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  meeting  of  a 
defect  on  the  part  of  others,  its  advocates  might  justly  be  charged  with 
perpetuating  and  stereotjqting  an  evil ;  with  going  to  work  the  ^v^ong  way  ; 
and  be  told  that  their  effort  .should  rather  have  been  to  awaken  parents  to 
their  duty,  than,  by  taking  their  duty  off"  their  hand.s,  to  furnish  them 
with  a  plausible  excuse  for  continuing  neglectful  of  family  duties. 

But  I  venture  to  argite  in  favour  of  a  higher  ground  for  the  Sunday 
school  system. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  expedient,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle.  / 
helieve  it  is  the  corrying  out  of  a  duty  incumhent  v.pou  the  church  of  Christ. 
I  submit,  that  wliile  parents  have  their  duty  in  this  matter  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  young,  so  also  tlie  church  of  Christ  has  Ivcrs.  If  parents 
are  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
the  church  is  commanded  to  feed  the  lambs.  Its  ministers  are  com- 
missioned and  charged  to  feed  the  flock  of  Ood,  and  the  flock  includes 
lambs  as  well  as  sheep,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 

If  I  be  right  in  this  view,  then  /  have  already  established  a  claim  for  the 
extension  of  the  Sunday  srhnol  systetn  among  the  vpper  classes  of  society. 

If  it  be  the  church's  ofl[ice,  independently  of  the  question  of  parental  duty, 
to  feed  the  lamlis  of  the  Saviour's  flock,  why,  I  ask,  arc  some  of  the  lambs 
to  be  included,  and  some,  to  a  great  degree,  to  be  excluded  from  lier 
peculiar  care  ? 

In  thus  reasoning,  I  assume  that  the  Sunday  school  system  is  the  be.st 
means  which  has  yet  been  devised  to  enable  the  church  to  discharge  her 
duty  in  this  matter  of  winning  the  young  to  Jesus,  and  training  tliem  in 
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the  way  of  His  commandments.  I  do  so  assume  it,  because  I  believe  it. 
Its  multiplication  of  labourers,  and  consequent  sub-di^^sion  of  labour  ;  its 
classification  of  the  scholars  according  to  age,  and  knowledge,  and  mental 
power, — these  things  allow  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  bread  of  life  for  the 
little  ones,  so  that  each  maj--  receive  his  suitable  portion.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Sunday  school  system,  I  think  no  other  mode  of  training  the  young 
can  lay  claim  to. 

Public  catechizing/  is  of  inestimable  advantage,  but  does  not  enable  the 
full  discharge  of  the  church's  work,  viz.,  individual  instniction  in,  and 
application  of,  the  truth. 

Minister's  urek-clay  Bible  classes  are  great  means  of  doing  good,  but 
school  and  secular  duties  greatly  interfere  with  their  success ;  and  children, 
especially  boys,  are  frequently  unwilling  to  attend  them,  because  attendance 
deprives  them  of  their  holiday  .sport ;  and  again,  it  is  most  difficult  in 
these  classes  to  obtain,  to  any  great  extent,  the  individuality  of  teaching 
so  much  to  be  desired. 

No  doubt  much  religious  instruction  can  be,  and  is,  I  am  thankful  to 
think,  given  in  our  proprietary  and  upper  class  schools,  but  such 
instruction  can  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  church  as  the  fulfilment 
of  Jicr  duty  in  this  matter ;  it  is  rather  the  substitute  for  parental 
teaching  ;  and,  moreover,  when  most  afi'cctionately  given,  is  too  apt,  from 
the  influence  of  the  school  associations  around,  to  be  considered  as  a  task  ; 
and  so,  while  it  may  inform  the  head,  will  have  comparatively  little  eifect 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience. 

The  Sunday  school  system,  however,  seems  to  supply  that  which  no  other 
mode  of  youthful  religious  education  does,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  required 
by  all  classes  of  the  young,  viz.,  suitable  religious  instruction  at  a  suitable 
time.  It  provides  aff"ectionate,  simple,  personal  dealing  with  the  youthful 
mind,  heart,  and  \\ill— and  that,  too,  on  the  very  day  which  is  set  apart 
for  religious  duties,  and  is  free  from  other  occupation,  and  because  so  free, 
is  too  often,  at  least  in  its  early  morning  and  its  afternoon,  a  day  of  sloth 
and  weariness,  where  Sunda}'  school  is  not  attended. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  very  many  of  the  children  of 
the  upper  classes  of  society  do  not  receive  religious  instruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  church  of  Christ ;  that  they,  independently  of  the  question  of  their 
parents  being  careless  or  careful  as  to  their  religious  training,  have  a  right  to 
it  at  the  hands  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  Sunday  school  system  provides 
just  the  very  kind  of  instruction  they  need,  and  that,  too,  at  the  time  most 
suitable  for  their  assembling  to  receive  it. 

Thus  resting  my  case  upon  ^;riwci}jZe— the  scriptural  principle — that  the 
church  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  young, 
I  may,  however,  strengthen  it  by  secondary  considerations, — those  of 
expediency.  I  think  I  am  not  WTong  in  considering,  that  parental  neglect 
as  to  religious  education  exists,  amongst  the  parents  of  those  classes  of 
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children  who  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools,  to  a  very  great  extent, — even, 
it  might  not  be  incorrect  to  sa}',  to  nuite  as  gi'eat  an  extent  as  amongst 
the  parents  of  those  childi-en  who  do  attend  Sunday  schools.  Parental 
neglect  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young  is,  alas  !  too  general  in  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  springs  from  a  cause  common  to  all, — absence  of 
personal  religion.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  church's  dut}-  remains,  to 
feed  her  Master's  lambs.  Happily,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty,  she  thus 
strengthens  the  hands  of  godly  parents,  and  prevents,  to  some  extent,  the 
evil  consequences  attendant  upon  the  neglect  of  ungodly  ones. 

I  would  here  meet  a  possible  objection.  Some  might  urge  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  feed  the  flock,  and  add,  let  thcui  then  teach  the  young. 
But  if  this  way  of  thinking  hold  good,  it  would  forbid  aU  laij  helpers  ; 
and,  according  to  it,  not  only  should  there  be  no  extension  of  the  system, 
but  all  existing  Sunday  schools  should  be  forthwith  closed. 

But,  we  answer,  the  New  Testament  constantly  recognizes  and  commends 
the  emplo3-ment  of  lay  agency  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  the 
AVord ;  and  if  this  be  so,  sui'ely  in  no  portion  of  his  field  of  labour  does 
the  pastor  of  a  flock  so  much  need  help  to  fulfil  his  commission,  as  in  his 
care  of  the  young.  Each  little  heart  and  conscience  requires  individual 
attention  ;  and  where  is  the  man  who  has  time  and  strength  thus  to  deal 
with  all  the  little  ones  of  a  congregation,  much  less  of  a  parish  ? 

If  it  be  established,  as  I  have  striven  to  prove,  that  the  cliildren  of 
certain  classes— the  upper  classes  of  society — have  a  right  to  religious 
tr-aining  at  the  hands  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  are  as  yet  without  it, — 
that  they  greatly  need  it,  because  of  parental  neglect, — and  that  the  best 
means  of  imparting  it  to  them  is  by  the  Sunday  school  system,  the 
question  which  next  arises  is,  as  to  tlic  best  mode  of  extemling  this  system 
fi/inongst  these  classes. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  our  present  school  arrangement  exactly 
suits  the  classes  of  life  it  embraces,  that  therefore  it  will  equally  suit  those 
amongst  whom  we  desire  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Sunday  school 
teaching. 

In  idea,  I  quite  admire  the  suggestion  of  some,  that  those  whom  wc  seek 
to  bring  within  our  Sunday  school  influence  should  be  received  into  our 
present  Sunday  schools ;  that  in  them,  as  in  the  house  of  God,  the  rich 
And  poor  should  meet  together  before  Him  who  is  the  maker  of  them  all. 
But  while  this  plan  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  carried  out,  I  very 
much  question  if  it  can  be  so  generally,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  reaching 
any  large  number  of  the  children  of  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

It  may  be  quite  possible,  in  the  case  of  those  of  our  Sunday  schools 
which  contain  the  more  respectable  of  the  poorer  cla.sses  of  life,  to  secure 
tlie  attendance  of  the  richer  children  witli  them  ;  but  not  so  where  our 
present  schools  consist  principally  of  the  very  2>oor.  Then  I  question  if  it 
is  desirable  to  introduce  the  children  of  the  upper  claaso.'*.     Then  I  very 
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iimcli  ciuestion  if  you  could  secure — nay,  I  am  almost  confident  you  could 
iwt  secure  tlie  attendance  of  the  upper  classes ;  their  parents  would  not 
allow  them  to  attend.  Call  this  conduct  of  theirs  prejudice,  if  y&u  will ; 
it  is  our  wisdom  to  stud}'  prejudices  as  far  as  we  may  without  compromise 
of  principle, — to  become,  as  did  St.  Paul,  all  things  to  all  men,  that  we 
may  by  all  means  save  some. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest,  that  where  the  existing  Siuiday  school 
is  of  a  class  higher  than  usual  as  to  the  respectability  of  its  scholars,  effort 
should  be  made,  by  personal  solicitation  of  parents  and  children,  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  at  such  schools  ;  but  that  more 
generally,  where  Sunday  schools  are  of  the  ordinary  type,  it  is  desirable  to 
form  separate  Sunday  schools  for  these  upper  class  children,  and  to  call 
them,  not  Sunday  schools,  but  Sundaj-  Bible  classes,  pursuing  however 
in  them,  in  all  its  integrity,  the  Sunday  school  system. 

I  am  led  to  these  conclusions  by  my  own  experience.  In  my  own 
parish,  where  my  Sunday  school  is  of  the  higher  class  description,  I  mingle 
all  ranks  of  society ;  but  in  my  past  experience,  when  I  have  had  to  do 
with  the  poorer  class  of  children  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  neighbourhood, 
I  have  tried  the  plan  of  a  se;>arate  Sunday  school — or  rather,  collection  of 
Sunday  Bible  classes — for,the  upper  classes  of  society,  — how,  and  with  what 
measure  of  success,  I  will  now'briefly  relate,  simply  begguig,  that  I  may 
not  be  deemed  egotistical  in  referring  to  my  own  sphere  of  labour,  as,  in  a 
practical  matter,  such  as  that  we  are  now  dealing  with,  I  apprehend  infor- 
mation as  to  the  results  oi'pcrsoiml  experience  is  desired. 

The  particulars  I  have  to  give  will  prove  that  what  I  have  to  suggest, 
viz.,  the  formation  of  separate  Sunday  schools,  or  rather,  Sunday  Bible 
classes,  on  the  Sunday  school  system,  for  the  children  of  the  upper  classes, 
is  both  practicable  and  successful.  In  1850,  when  lay  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  school,  I  sought,  in  union  with  a  feUow-teacher,  to  introduce  into 
it  the  upper  class  element.  To  a  certain  limited  extent  we  succeeded  ; 
but  we  found  that  the  intermingling  of  classes  was  objected  to  by  some, 
and  that  vahd  objections  to  it  did  really  exist.  "\Ve  therefore  determined 
to  establish,  if  possible,  a  separate  Sunday  school  for  these  upper  class 
children.  The  use  of  a  private  school-room  on  Simd'^ys  was  kindly  granted 
to  us  by  its  proprietor.  Thei'e  we  transplanted  from  the  Sunday  school 
the  nucleus  of  our  upper  class  work — some  twenty  boj's.  The  gentleman 
who  had  put  liis  school -room  at  our  disposal  invited  his  pupils  to  attend 
our  classes  on  Sundays,  and  many  came.  The  clergyman  of  the  church 
we  attended,  *  and  under  whose  sanction  the  attempt  was  made,  invited  the 
upper  class  children  of  his  congregation  to  join  us ;  and  by  encouraging 
those  gathered  together  by  these  means,  to  act  as  missionaries  amongst  their 
day-school  fellows.  Me  soon  secured  the  attendance  of  between  120  and 
130  gentlemen's  sous.    The  Incumbent's  lady  was  shortly  afterwards  equally 

*  Eev.  "\V.  Vincent,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Islington. 
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successful  in  imluciug  the  sisters  of  some  of  these  scholars,  and  other 
young  ladies,  to  attend  at  her  house  on  .Sunday  afternoons,  to  be  instructed 
by  lierself  and  other  christian  friends,  on  the  Sunday  school  system. 

These  Sunday  Bilile  classes,  or  Sunday  schools  for  the  upper  classes, 
have  continued  their  good  work  from  that  time  to  this.  Hundreds  of 
scholars  have  passed  through  them.  In  the  senior  classes,  young  people 
above  twent}'  years  of  age  liave  been  found.  Some  of  the  former  scholars 
have  entered  the  ministry — some  have  become  Sunday  school  teachers. 
Many  are  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations  with  credit  and 
honour.  Some  have  been  called  to  their  rest,  ' '  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  joyful  resurrection." 

The  love  of  the  scholars  for  their  classes  and  their  teachers  has  always 
been  very  great.  In  many  a  letter  received  from  them  since  they  have 
come  to  man's  estate,  they  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  instruction 
they  received  at  these  Sunday  Bible  classes ;  and  some  trace  their  con- 
version to  God,  through  His  blessing,  to  what  they  heard  there. 

I  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  very  few  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  the  establishment  of  these  classes,  although  many 
were  foretold  and  feared.     But  God  was  better  to  us  than  our  fears. 

"With  tliis  experience  before  me,  I  cannot  see  why  such  Sunday  Bible 
classes  should  not  be  established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  eflfort  need  only  be  made.  Everywhere  are  to  be  found 
private  or  public  school-rooms,  and  there,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  respective  neighbourhoods,  the  children  of  their  upper  classes  might  be 
gathered;  in  Belgra\ia,  the  sons  of  nobles, — at  the  East-end,  the  children 
of  clerks  and  tradesmen. 

If  it  really  be  the  church's  duty  to  feed  the  lambs  of  Christ,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  see  why  young  princes  should  remain  uncared-for  by  the  great 
company  of  the  faithful,  any  more  than  the  Arabs  of  the  streets.  I 
do  not  understand  eclecticism  in  matters  of  salvation,  either  as  regards  the 
poor,  the  middle  class,  or  the  rich  ;  except  so  far  as  it  may  lead  to 
prudent,  wisely  conceived,  and  therefore  successful,  eflforts  to  promote  the 
eternal  interests  of  each  and  all. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  by 
way  of  meeting  objections  ;  but  to  treat  of  these  topics  further,  would 
be  unnecessarily  to  prolong  a  paper,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  the 
opening  of  a  general  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Sunday  school  extension 
among  the  upper  classes. 

But  now,  having  shown,  I  trust  sufficiently,  th:  didij,  dcsirabiliti/,  ami 
ftyijfibil ih/  of  extending  tlie  Sunday  school  system  amongst  the  upper 
classes,  I  may  be  [lardoned  for  alluding,  in  conclusion,  to  Um  great  bcticJiU 
which  may  fairly  be  expected  to  result  from  such  an  extension.  I  have 
told  of  actual  results  which  have  attended  one  such  ca.se  of  extension, — of 
souls  converted — of  ministers  and  Sunday  school  teachers  who  attribute, 
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Tinder  God,  their  personal  religion,  and  tlieir  care  for  others'  souls,  to 
the  instruction  they  received  in  those  Sunday  Bible  classes  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  could  tell,  in  addition  to  these  things,  and  the  happy 
closing  scenes  I  have  mentioned,  of  whole  families  becoming  influenced  by 
religious  truth,  through  the  instructions  received  by  some  one  or  more  of 
theu"  members  in  these  classes.  What  has  been  once,  maj'  be  again  and 
again,  tlirough  the  Divine  blessing  on  similar  means. 

Nor  yet,  we  beheve,  has  suSicient  time  elapsed  to  show  all  the  good 
which  may  accrue  from  such  classes.  Twelve  years'  work  is  but  a  little 
span  for  results.  The  bread  has  been  cast  upon  the  waters,  and,  according 
to  the  Divine  woi'd,  we  expect  we  shall  find  it  again,  though  in  some  cases 
it  be  even  after  many  days. 

Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  if  once  we  could  bring  our  middle  and  upper 
class  childi'en,  under  (I  speak  from  grateful  early  personal  recollection 
when  I  so  call  it)  the  kindly,  persuasive  influence  of  the  Sunday  school 
system,  we  should  be  subserving  the  best  interests  of  the  home,  the  oflice, 
the  Sunday  school,  the  ministry, — in  a  word,  of  the  world  and  of  the 
church  ;  that  an  influence,  mighty  for  good,  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  national  destinies  ?  The  pious  youth  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
as,  in  after  years,  they  assumed  the  leading  positions  belonging  to  them, 
would  exercise  a  blessed  power  in  commercial  and  in  social  life,^aye,  and 
in  public  life  too, — for  they  would  feel  that  all  their  duties,  cos  citizens, 
were  to  be  discharged  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  The 
upper  classes,  for  good  or  evil,  ever  guide  and  control  the  lower.  Who, 
then,  can  estimate  the  good  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  would 
attend  upon  the  religious  training  of  those  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  England,  who  have,  humanly  speaking,  as  all  admit,  the  destinies  of  the 
land  in  their  hands  ? 

May  the  blessed  Jesus  give  His  church  grace  to  fulfil  icliolly,  to  the 
richer  and  to  the  poorer — for  worldly  circumstances  make  no  diff'erence  in 
the  case  of  either,  as  to  the  value  of  the  soul,  — !May  the  blessed  Jesus  give 
His  people  grace  to  fulfil  wholly  His  well-nigh  last  command  to  those  who 
love  Him, — "  Feed  My  lambs." 

Rev.  J.  P.  Cook  said,  that  in  France,  the  great  difficulties  experienced 
in  England  were  unkn  own,  and  he  believed  in  the  United  States  also  they 
did  not  exist.  In  the  English  Sunday  schools  of  Paris,  the  cidldren  of  the 
highest  class  of  Americans  attended,  but  the  English  residents  could  not 
be  induced  to  send  their  children.  To  his  mind,  the  question  propounded 
by  the  paper  just  read  had  an  important  bearing  upon  all  the  other  topics 
discussed  at  this  Conference.  So  long  as  the  Sunday  school  was  regarded 
as  a  place  where  reading  and  writing  were  to  be  taught,  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes  T\-.'uld  never  be  got  to  attend.  But  when  it  became 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  Sunday  school  was  a  place  for  religious 
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instruction  only,  and  that  it  was  taken  up  as  the  work  of  the  church,  the 
upper  classes  would  begin  to  appreciate  and  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  There  would  be,  no  doubt,  prejudices  in  some  cases  ;  those 
prejudices  must  be  attended  to,  and  if  the  children  could  not  be  got  into 
one  school,  they  might  into  another.  He  very  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  there  would  be  no  more  distinction  in  the 
Sunday  school  than  in  the  church  of  God. 

Mr.  Starling,  of  Islington,  said  it  had  always  been  his  cou\-iction  that 
the  Sunday  school  was  a  place  of  religious  instruction  for  all  classes  of 
young  people,  and  it  had  been  his  endeavour  to  give  practical  effect  to  that 
conviction.  He  thought  that  it  rested  very  much  with  ministers  to  make 
the  Sunday  school  respected,  and  to  remove  the  too  general  impression 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  only.  Our 
churches  had  too  often  left  the  Sunday  school  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  its 
management  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  well  qualified  for 
the  work.  It  should  be  felt  that  the  Sunday  school  was  a  part  of  the 
(^hurch,  and  ministers  should  encourage  all  the  parents  of  their  charge  to 
send  their  children  to  it.  This  would  tend  to  remove  many  existing 
prejudices,  would  improve  the  character  of  the  school  itself,  and  result  in 
spiritual  good  to  all  concerned. 

Rev.  H.  Paumier  said  he  considered  the  subject  was  one  of  paramount 
importance.  He  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  should  ever  be  thought  that  in 
the  Sunday  school  there  was  a  distinction  between  jioor  and  rich.  To  have 
separate  schools  for  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  France  would  never 
answer,  because  of  the  strong  feeling  which  there  existed  on  the  subject  of 
equality.  The  title  "ragged  school"  would  frighten  everybody  away  from 
it.  He  thought  that  all  prejudice  between  the  two  classes  would  be 
removed,  if  it  was  well  understood  that  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
entirely  a  religious  work.  In  France  the  Sunday  schools  were  generally 
held  in  the  church,  and  superintended  by  the  minister,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  education  of  the  children  by  the  church.  He  had 
himself  commenced  a  Sunday  school  in  a  fashionable  part  of  Paris,  where 
the  Protestants  chiefly  resided,  and  had  among  his  teachers  wealthy  ladies 
of  the  nobility.  There  were  both  rich  and  poor  children  in  attendance,  and 
good  was  done  to  all.  The  rich  took  an  interest  in  their  poor  neighbours, 
and  the  latter  were  elevated  by  the  contact.  Two  years  ago  he  hired  a 
steamer,  and  took  the  children  on  an  excursion.  They  were  all  together, 
but  during  the  whole  day  there  was  no  discord  or  ill  feeling.  Those  who 
were  better  off  than  their  neighbours  acted  in  the  most  kind  manner  to 
the  others,  and  even  the  rudest  of  the  boys  became  as  gentle  as  lambs. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Hekitaoe  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  any  plan 
which  would  suit  every  locality.  It  would  be  better  to  have  separate 
classes  for  persons  in  a  higher  position  of  life  rather  than  lose  them  alto- 
gether.    The  plan  recommended  in  the  paper  might  be  well  adai)ted  in 
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Loudon,  but  could  not  be  adopted  in  agricultural  districts ;  indeed,  he 
thought  it  would  be  ruinous  to  some  of  their  schools.  He  had  found  by 
experience  that  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  the  Sunday  school  was 
elevated,  and  became  more  strictly  religious,  so  did  the  prejudices  of  the 
more  res]iectable  classes  die  away,  and  their  inclination  to  send  their 
childi'en  increase.  There  were  many  reasons  why  this  subject  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  children  of  the  more  respectable  classes,  not  being 
trained  in  the  Sunday  school,  took  but  little  interest  in  that  institution  as 
they  grew  up  in  life  ;  and  should  they  then  be  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
work,  they  were  not  qualified,  by  want  of  jirevious  training,  for  the  duties 
of  the  teacher's  office. 

Mr.  Edwauds,  of  Huddersfield,  corroborated  the  remarks  of  M.  Paumier, 
as  to  the  admixture  of  classes  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  France  and  America, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  good  results  attending  it.  The  difficulty  of 
adopting  a  similar  plan  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  was,  that 
there  were  such  wide  distinctions  presers'ed  among  the  various  grades  of 
society  there.  Caste  prevailed  in  those  districts  to  a  much  greater  extent 
that  in  a  large  city  like  Loudon.  And  if  separate  classes  wei'e  established 
for  the  children  of  the  upjier  ranks  of  society,  he  was  doubtful  whetlier 
teachers  could  be  found  to  supply  them,  inasmuch  as  the  ma_jority  of  the 
teacliers  now  engaged  in  the  Sunday  school  were  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  schools  as  scholars,  and  the  children  of  the  upper  ranks  would 
not  look  upon  them  with  that  respect  and  confidence  so  necessary  to  ensure 
attention  to  their  instructions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  teachers  for  these 
separate  classes  were  taken  from  their  own  ranks,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  not  that  training  amongst  them  which  would  enable  them  to 
sustain  the  interest,  and  advantageously  conduct  the  religious  studies  of 
the  children. 

Eev.  J.  Keed  said,  he  understood,  from  the  admirable  paper  just  read, 
that  the  classes  proposed  were  specially  for  the  little  ones,  but  he  hoped 
they  would  not  be  confined  to  them. 

Eev.  G.  Allex  said,  it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
mere  children. 

Eev.  J.  Keed  said,  it  occurred  to  him  whether  the  plan  itself  could  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Sunday  school  system.  Then,  he  would 
ask,  what  class  of  teachers  would  be  required  for  such  a  work  ?  Not  that 
he  should  feel  this  would  be  a  difficulty,  because  he  believed  there  was 
plenty  of  teaching  power  in  the  church  ;  it  needed  only  that  the  necessity 
for  its  employment  be  pointed  out,  and  its  obligations  enforced.  He  was 
of  opinion,  however,  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Chairman  would  meet 
the  case  better  than  the  creation  of  a  new  element  in  the  Sunday  school, 
which,  after  all,  did  not  come  strictly  under  the  Sunday  school  organiza- 
tion. The  difficulty  in  rural  districts  would  be,  that  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  family  in  a  neighbourhood  would  be  found  of  the  class  specially 
comprehended  in  the  plan. 
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Sir.  Ai.LYOT,  of  Nottingliam,  said  sucli  a  class  had  been  established  in 
Ids  locality,  the  chUdren  meeting  in  which  had  requested  that  they  might 
he  considered  as  part  of  the  Sunday  school.  This  ret^uest  had  arisen  out 
of  the  circumstance  that,  the  general  school  being  so  lull,  it  had  become 
necessary  to  assemble  this  class  in  a  separate  room. 

Mr.  (Iroser  said,  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  were 
favoured  with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Allen,  some  years  ago,  on 
this  subject.  The  plan  was  only  then  in  that  gentleman's  mind,  and 
lie  had  had  no  practical  evidence  that  it  would  succeed.  He  had  this  day 
shown  that  success  would  attend  such  an  effort,  and  taking  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  chairman's  suggestion,  as  to  the  establishment  of  parlour 
classes,  he  (Mr.  Groser)  felt  sure,  that  though  the  Committee  were  very 
much  overworked,  they  would  gladly  attempt  something  of  the  kind. 

The  Cjiairmax  said,  in  making  the  suggestion,  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Sunday  school  system  was  so  elastic  that  it  would  readily 
embrace  all  kinds  of  eliort.  He  urged  them  not  to  shut  themselves  up  to 
any  stereotyped  system.  The  characteristic  of  the  present  times  was,  that 
men  were  shaking  themselves  loose  from  old  customs  and  modes  of  opera- 
tion, and  were  looking  about  for  any  means  whereby  they  might  get  hold 
of  these  various  classes.  It  was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  too  much  of  caste 
existed  in  society,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  by  some  such 
organization  as  had  been  suggested,  much  might  be  done  to  break  down 
and  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  HooI•EI^  of  Brighton,  said  the  subject  was  a  novel  one,  and  he 
should  like  to  have  more  time  devoted  to  its  discussion.  Unless  the  neg- 
lect of  the  religious  training  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  could  be 
justified,  why  should  not  efforts  be  made  to  get  them  into  the  Sunday 
sc-hool  ?  He  thought,  if  the  superintendents  and  ministers  exercised  sound 
judgment  and  vigUance  in  the  necessary  arrangements,  the  plan  proposed 
could  be  carried  out  with  advantage.  When  they  commenced  a  Sunday  school 
in  connection  with  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  they  found  the  ground 
pretty  well  occupied,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Tlie  question  then  arose,  why  shut  out  the  children 
of  the  congregation  ?  He  took  his  own  into  the  school,  and  one  of  them, 
liaviiig  passed  through  the  classes,  was  now  a  teacher  in  the  same  place. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  best  teachers  were  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  schools  as  scholars,  and  why  should  they  exclude  those  who 
tliey  lioped  would  by-and-bye  take  their  places  ?  He  believed  there  were 
but  few  localities  in  which,  by  proper  arrangements,  the  children  of  the 
upper  cla.sscs  could  not  be  got  to  attend  the  Sui^day  school. 

ilr.  C.  KkkI)  said,  there  were  two  or  three  points  he  should  like  to  urge. 
A  previous  speaker  had  remarked,  that  this  .system,  if  introduced,  would 
be  niinous  to  the  schools.  "Why  niinous  ?  It  ought  not  to  be.  It  was  a 
system  which,  if  worth  anything,  ought  to  be  comprchen<led  in  the  work 
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they  undertook.  They  ought  not  to  consider  anything  beyond  their  pro- 
vince, whether  relating  to  liigh  or  low ;  and  if  there  were  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  they  must  grapple  -with  and  not  evade  them.  They  must 
not  be  frightened  by  words,  and  suppose,  because  Mr.  Allen  spoke  of 
princes  and  Arabs,  they  need  at  once  go  to  extremes  in  both  directions. 
Let  them  go  first  to  the  classes  immediately  above  and  below  those  at  pre- 
sent found  in  the  Sunday  school,  until  they  embraced  all  in  their  educa- 
tional arrangement.  The  more  they  made  spiiitual  work  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  school,  the  less  would  become  the  difficulties  which  encumbered 
this  question.  The  parents  of  children  in  what  were  called  the  upper 
classes  of  society  did  not  require  secular  education  for  them,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  they  looked  upon  the  Sunday  school  as  beneath  their  notice. 
But  let  these  schools  be  liberated  from  that  element,  and  made  institutions 
for  purely  religious  and  spu'itual  training,  and  soon  a  very  different  esti- 
mate would  be  formed  of  them,  and  these  parents  would  be  found  gladly  to 
embrace  the  help  which  they  afforded  for  their  children.  There  might  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  separate  services  for  little  children,  but  it  was 
a  great  fact  that  they  had  extended  in  all  directions,  and  were  now  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  com:  cry.  What  did  that  fact  show  ?  AVhy,  that 
because  they  were  religious  services  adapted  to  the  minds  of  little  children, 
and  presided  over  by  persons  thoroughly  qualified,  the  parents  of  these 
little  children  not  only  did  not  object,  but  were  anxious  they  should  attend 
them,  even  though  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Sunday  school.  Let  them 
get  rid  of  the  term  "school,"  if  necessary,  and  call  these  gatherings  which 
had  been  proposed  "Bible  classes,"  or  anything  else  which  would  allay 
prejudice,  but  by  all  means  let  there  be  an  effort  made  to  bring  the  children 
of  the  upper  classes  under  the  care  of  pious  fathers  or  mothers,  who  would 
give  them  such  religious  training  as  thej'-  were  accustomed  to  give  their  own 
families  on  the  sabbath  afternoon. 

Rev.  G.  Allen,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  only  anxious  to  remove  one  erro- 
neous impression  which  possibly  might  have  been  made.  He  would  be 
very  sorry  that  it  should  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  caste.  He  thought  it  very  desirable,  and  would  be  rejoiced  to  see, 
that  the  poor  and  the  rich  should  meet  together  ;  but  this  fact  stared  him 
in  the  face — there  was  a  large  class  in  England,  who,  when  they  grew 
up  in  life,  possessed  immense  influence,  but  who  were  left  entirely  out  of 
the  teaching  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Those  children's  souls  were  as  dear 
as  any  other  children's,  and  if  proj^erly  trained,  the}'  could  do  a  vast  work 
among  their  poorer  fellow-creatures ;  therefore  they  must  be  got  hold  of 
somehow  or  other.  The  threefold  suggestion  which  had  been  made  might 
in  the  course  of  time  embrace  all. 

Mr.  F.  CtJTHBEiii6'jN,  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Ragged  School  Unions, 
then  read  the  foUo^ving  papef  upon 
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"Sunday  School  Extension  in  the  Loweh  Classes  of  Society." 
The  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  have  eacli  their  several  grades, 
bat  I  assume  it  is  intended  that  my  subject  should  concern  only  the  lowest 
grade,  whose  residences  are  in  the  poor  and  crowded  neighbourhoods  of 
our  great  cities  and  towns,  where  wretched  dwellings  and  pestilential  air 
make  the  locaUtj-  entirely  their  o\^ti  ;  and  where  the  thoroughfare  is 
obstructive,  both  for  physical  and  moral  circulation.  Here  dwell  the  lowest 
of  oiir  neighbour.  To  sketch  their  occupation,  and  to  portray  the  privations 
and  sorrows,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  poor  children  in  this  mass, 
have  engaged  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  philanthropist, 
whose  details  have  been  read  with  startling  interest ;  and  the  further  un- 
covering of  the  scener}'  now  will  answer  no  good  purpose  bej'ond  what  is 
necessary  to  show  upon  what  material  the  Sunday  school  system  must  be 
extended.  In  our  daily  reading,  the  details  of  wretchedness  are  passed  over  ; 
— they  may  excite  for  the  moment,  but  the  impression  fades  away  like  a 
tale  that  is  told.  The  actiHtics  of  daily  business  lead  us  to  pass  and 
re-pass  frequently  within  a  few  yards  of  the  dwellings  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness, unconscious  of  the  horrid  scenes  which  are  daily  going  on  in  this  busy 
world,  but  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  its  sights  and  scenes,  no  time  to 
seek  and  save  its  lost.  The  late  Eev.  E.  J.  Hall,  in  his  "Sought  and 
Saved,"  gives  a  prettj'  correct  view  in  a  few  words  : — 

"We  may  well  be  humbled  and  shocked  to  find  that  there  are  lower 
regions  of  society,  even  in  christian  England,  where  men,  women,  and 
children  herd  together,  amid  filth  and  vermin,  in  damp  cellars,  up  filthy 
courts,  or  in  close,  unventilated  garrets, — where  most  of  the  money,  indo- 
lently obtained  and  recklessly  spent,  is  the  wages  of  sin, — where  dishonesty 
and  unchastity  are  almost  universal, — where  the  name  of  God  is  heard  only 
in  oaths  and  curses,  —  where  even  children  are  trained  in  all  villany  by  their 
own  parents  or  bypractised  thieves,  and  sent  forth  to  prowl  about  the  streets, 
not  for  their  own  daily  sustenance,  but  to  furnish  othei-s  with  the  means 
of  self-indulgence, — where  girls  are  taught  early  to  receive,  without  even  a 
lilu.sh,  the  wages  of  shame,  and  even  infant  lips  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain.  The  actual  existence  of  all  these  things  is  attested  by  witnesses  of 
tinimpeachable  integrity.  Yea,  we  have  not  far  to  go,  that  we  may  see 
with  our  own  eyes  these  thickly-planted  prcser'ves  of  sin  and  Satan,  where 
pestilent  drains  and  stagnant  pools  are  ever  exhaling  fever  and  death ;  that 
we  may  hear  with  our  own  cars  their  profane  language,  their  obscene 
epithets,  their  coarse  jests,  and  their  liideous  laughter.  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  terrible  foes  to  cleanliness,  health,  and  godliness,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands,  j-ea,  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women, whose  dwellings  are  scarcely  cheered  liy  a  ray  of  sunshine,  or  cleansed 
by  a  pitcher  of  water.  Accents  of  kindness  seldom  fall  on  their  ears. 
They  are  strangers  to  decency  and  .self- res] icct,  to  the  joys  of  home,  to  the 
comforts  as  well  as  the  restraints  of  r(li',n'ni),  and  to  the  house  of  God. 
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"There  they  are,  in  one  confused  and  deadly  niedle}', — hoary,  hardened 
transgressors,  and  children  just  taking  their  first  lessons  in  crime  ;  natives 
of  these  regions  in  all  their  abandoned  wickedness ;  parents  -without  natural 
affection,  and  cliildren  without  filial  respect ;  women  without  virtue,  often 
without  shame  ;  and  men  as  brutal  as  drunkenness  and  crime  can  make 
them.  There  they  have  been  for  years,  and  in  many  districts  there  they 
are  still — a  mass  of  english  heathenism  that  the  christian  Church  has  not 
yet  conquered — a  mass  of  crime  that  english  law  has  not  yet  destroyed — a 
mass  of  vice  and  intemperance  that  great  social  reformations  have  failed  to 
reach,  and  Sunday  school  teachers  liave  not  yet  instructed.  Daily  are 
they  proving  that  'the  wages  of  sin  is  death;'  that  the  constant  at- 
tendants of  -Nice  are  disease,  premature  decline,  and  an  early  gra^-e. 
Of  such  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  'without  God,  and  without  hope 
in  the  world.'  " 

There  are  particular  features  which  rei|uire  notice  as  connecting  links  to 
this  most  malignant  evil. 

I.  The  disregard  of  the  sabbath,  by  those  forming  this  lower  strata  of 
societ}'',  is  an  index  to  the  total  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  God  and  their 
obligations  ;  they  feel  they  do  not  belong  to  religion,  nor  does  religion 
belong  to  them.  "\Ve  paid  a  visit  to  a  street  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  this  spot,  last  sabbath  morning,  and  the  details  will  correspond 
with  many  other  such  streets  of  this  mighty  metropolis.  In  the  street  to 
which  we  refer  there  are  162  houses,  most  of  them  small.  Out  of  the  162 
there  were,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  111  shops  open,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  15  public-houses,  which  would  open  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  that 
is,  when  the  church  closes,  thus  making  126  out  of  the  162  engaged  in 
traffic  on  the  Lord's  day.  There  were  also  in  the  same  street  250  hawkers, 
selling  almost  every  conceivable  portable  article  of  merchandise  ;  and  in 
walking  down  the  street  we  counted  1,200  persons,  and  in  returning,  being 
a  little  nearer  church  time,  there  was  1,500.  This  street  being  intersected 
with  courts  and  alleys  on  both  sides,  where  thousands  of  children  are 
being  brought  up,  we  ask,  What  must  be  their  prospect  ? 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low  neighbourhoods  herd  together  among 
themselves,  and  reflect  evil  influences  upon  each  other.  No  jjcrson  of 
religious  character  can  live  among  them.  We  have  icnown  youths  leave 
the  school  where  they  had  obtained  good,  and  resolve  to  change  their 
course  of  life  and  go  away  into  the  country,  declaring  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  evil  by  which  they  were  suiTounded. 

The  result  is,  that  in  most  cases  where  real  moral  good  is  effected  by  any 
instrumentality,  the  occupants  leave  the  locality,  and  there  remains  no 
leaven  for  good,  but  a  constant  flow  of  evil  into  the  low  levels  of  dens 
and  alleys,  where  destitute,  scantily-clothed  children,  ignorance,  dirt,  and 
destitution  fester  together,  and  aggravate  each  other's  horrois, — burying 
themselves,  it  is  true,  out  of  our  sight,  which  quiets  our  conscience,  but 
does  not  remove  our  responsibility. 
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Among  this  mass  in  London,  vice  takes  varioiis  fonns.  It  is  said  tliere 
are  more  than  20,000  juvenile  thieves,  the  largest  portion  of  which  once 
had  respectable  parents,  who,  by  some  means,  have  simk  into  the  "hclj^lcss 
poor ;"  these  had  not  courage  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  but  sunk  into  the 
haunts  of  infamj'  and  sin,  and  these,  with  their  children,  are  daily  dragging 
others  into  their  societ}-  and  membership.  Can  they  be  reclaimed  • 
They  are  at  our  doors ;  their  hands  are  in  our  pockets.  Can  an  arm 
be  stretched  oxit  to  save  them  ?  The  christian  arm  is  long  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  reach  them.  It  has  only  to  be  stretched  out  for 
the  rescue. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  some  remote  colony,  we  should  speml 
thousands  imgrudgingly  to  evangelize  them.  But  no  English  colony  is  so 
destitute  of  rclifjioiis  institutions  as  the  lowest  class  of  London,  who  are  oiir 
neighbours,  and  whom  we  are  directed  to  love  as  ourselves,  and  yet  the 
devil  1ms  tJicm  all  to  himself.  The  intensity  of  this  evil  is  increasing  ;  for 
religion  recedes  from  the  lower  classes.  They  have  been  left  to  themselves 
already  so  long,  that  they  have  no  feeling  or  sympathy  with  the  christian 
public,  or  with  christian  worship  ;  receiving  so  little  s3-mpathy  from  those 
above  them,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  should  not  look  iipou  their 
superiors  as  their  friends,  but  as  flicir  pre;/. 

Another  element  of  evil  is  the  state  of  the  religious  institutions  in  and 
near  these  localities.  The  Sunday  schools  are  generally  poor,  and  possess 
but  little  influence  and  power,  and  are  badly  sustained  as  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  teachers,  and  means  of  support ;  they  may  be  said  rather 
to  drag  out  an  existence,  than  work  with  a  power  equal  to  the  wants  around 
them  ;  and  the  churches  and  chapels  are  the  worst  attended,  perhaps  from 
the  fact  of  useful  and  talented  ministers  being  called  away  from  the  poor  to 
the  more  respectable  localities.  Tradesmen,  who  get  their  money  in  these 
poor  and  neglected  neighbourhoods,  go  and  reside  with  their  families  in  the 
suburbs,  and  of  course  it's  too  far  to  come  and  teach  in  the  unhealtliy 
localities  ;  they  arc  now  a  long  v:ay  off  from  being  neighbours.  Even  tlie 
City  Mission  withdraw  their  missionaries  from  such  places  of  need, 
because  there  is  no  ricli  friend  or  association  who  will  pay  half  the  cost 
of  such  an  agency,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of  bearing  the  whole  expense. 
And  the  Christian  Instruction  Societies,  and  Tract  Societies,  are  few 
and  feeble,  there  being  no  influential  churclics  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
supply  the  instrumentality.  We  do  not  say  or  imply  that  nothing  is  being 
done,  but  we  .say  that  tliis  'i%  the  state  of  things  now,  although  so  much  is 
l>cing  done. 

Many  devoted  Sunday  school  teachers  are  labouring  down  in  the  lowest 
strata  of  society,  with  other  workers,  against  fearful  odds,  and  frequently 
to  the  destruction  of  tlieir  own  health,  to  rescue  the  lambs  from  him  who 
goes  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

In  the  la.st  report  of  tlic  Sunday  S.diool  Union,  just  is.sued,  we  find  that  a 
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large  increase  of  Sunday  scholars  is  reported  ;  and  the  average,  according 
to  the  population  of  1861,  is  greatly  increased  over  the  previous  census. 

The  Ragged  School  Union  Report  for  liOndon  states  that  of  schools 
receiving  ai'l  from  that  Society,  there  are  93  open  on  Sunday,  80  of  which 
are  Sunday  evening  schools,  with  11,000  scholars,  and  1,500  voluntary 
teachers ;  and  in  the  provincial  towns  ragged  or  local  schools  are  estab- 
lished to  do  exactly  the  same  work,  and  are  operating  upon  quite  as  many 
scholars  as  the  Ragged  School  Union  of  London. 

Then,  we  are  asked,  are  not  ragged  schools  doing  this  work  ?  I  say, 
No  ;  they  are  seeking  to  do  it,  and  their  object  is  identical  with  any  other 
of  our  Sundaj'  schools.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Ragged  School 
Union,  the  schools  are  greatly  assisted  in  the  week-evening  operations  and 
free  day  schools,  but  the  leading  character  and  dependence  is  in  the 
voluntary  Sunday  school  teaching,  of  which  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency.  • 
A  few  words  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  speech  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  on  the  subject  will  show  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  still  greater 
number  of  voluntary  Sunday  school  teachers  to  carry  out  even  the  existing 
schools. 

His  lordship  remarked  : — "  "\Ve  need  the  services  of  voluntary  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  to  a  ftir  gi'eater  extent  than  we  have  them  at 
j)resent ;  and  I  hear  with  shame  and  sorrow  from  many  quarters  of 
London,  that  sometimes  many  himdreds  of  children  present  themselves 
in  the  course  of  a  sabbath  evening,  praying  for  instruction,  and  that  they 
are  sent  away  because,  although  there  is  ample  space  in  the  room,  there 
are  not  teachers  enough  to  give  tlicm  the  instruction  they  desire.  Is  that, 
I  ask,  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  metropolis  like  this, 
where  there  are  so  many  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  where  there  are  so 
many  persons  of  education,  where  there  are  so  many  who  profess  to  have 
a  zeal  for  God  in  their  hearts,  and  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  these 
poor,  neglected,  and  destitute  children  ?" 

The  school  must  have  its  own  attractions  and  have  no  obstruction,  for 
this  class  of  scholars  are  under  no  parental  control ;  they  come  when  they 
like,  and  stop  away  when  they  please.  To  every  school  there  should  be 
appended  an  introductory  class,  for  raw  recruits,  with  a  suitable  teacher 
to  receive  new  comers  indiscriminately,  and  smile  tliem  into  subjection, 
before  admitting  them  into  the  general  school,  which  will  prevent  much 
insubordination ;  for  street  education  is  disorderly  in  its  influence,  and  if 
new  comers  are  subjected  to  severe  discipline  on  their  first  admission, 
they  may  get  a  distaste  for  the  school,  and  avoid  it. 

The  Sunday  school  is  elastic  in  its  management,  embarrassed  by  no 
ritual,  no  stereotype  service,  no  forms  or  rules  which  must  govern  the 
service,  and  should  include  classes  suitable  to  the  various  characters  com- 
posing the  school,  such  as  thieves,  beggars,  costermongers,  or  "  Topsys." 

One  of  the  objects  stated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
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is,  "  to  ascertain  those  situations  where  Sunday  schools  are  most  needed, 
and  promote  their  establishment."  "We  stronf;ly  urge  e\  ery  union  to  carry 
out  this  object  by  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  sub-committee  for  the 
purpose  named. 

The  encouragement  to  extend  branch  Sunday  schools  in  such  localities 
as  those  of  which  we  have  spoken  is  seen  in  the  success  which  has,  in  every 
case,  attended  the  effort  where  it  has  been  tried  ^vith  earnestness. 

The  scholars  have  improved  in  their  persoxs,  and  have  become  cleaner, 
more  tidy,  and  possessing  more  self-respect.  They  have  also  improved  in 
their  circuinstaiiccs.  Look  at  the  openings  for  employment  which  spring 
up  as  soon  as  they  get  the  helping  hand  to  point  the  way  to  industry, 
such  as  the  Shoe-black  Brigade,  Rag  Brigade,  Industrial  Schools,  Re- 
formatories. 

And  how  encouraging  are  the  numbers  who  have,  by  improved  conduct, 
obtained  situations,  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  loviug  clu'istian  hearts 
of  Sunday  school  teachers,  throbbing  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  scholars  who  have  been  brought  under  their 
influence,  and  led  from  the  low,  grovelling  position  of  ignorance,  depravity, 
and  vice,  to  the  dignity  of  thinking,  inteUigent,  useful,  and  active  members 
of  society  ! 

It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  in 
those  localities  attend  any  place  of  worship,  and  with  all  the  efforts  to 
bring  them  out  by  preaching  in  the  public  streets  or  theatres,  com- 
paratively little  is  effected. 

How  humiliating  is  tlie  result  of  all  our  labour  to  rescue  the  adult 
population  !  We  have  our  reformatories — our  Magdalen  asj-lums — and 
we  rejoice  in  every  success  which  attends  their  efforts.  If  we  could  find  a 
reclaimed  ticket-of-leave  man,  we  should  rejoice  over  him  as  a  returned 
prodigal ;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  reclaim  the  lost  wanderers  ! — and  how  are 
we  taught  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  voice  of  Heaven,  to  "train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go"  ! 

Seeing  how  great  the  necessity  exists  for  something  more  to  be  done  for 
the  young  of  the  lower  classes,  I  ask,  Is  not  the  extension  of  the  Sunday 
school  system  tlie  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  ?  Can  we  find  any 
other  means  so  fitting  or  so  avaihable  as  the  previous  discussions  of  this 
Convention  will  have  shown  the  great  objects  of  the  Sunday  school  to  be  ? 
Our  duty  is  only  to  point  to  its  a^laptation  to  the  class  for  whom  we 
plead. 

1st.  It  has  proved  most  adapted  to  their  position,  by  its  domestic 
character.  The  new  scholars,  on  entering  the  school  for  the  first  time, 
find  a  friend,  if  they  have  never  known  such  a  relationship  before.  They 
are  surprised  that  somebody  looks  upon  them  and  treats  them  as  fellow- 
creatures,  and  reg-irds  tlicm  a.s  having  to  live  and  act  in  this  world  in 
reference  to  another  and  a  better ;  in  fact,  that  they  have  a  loving  and 
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affectionate  teacher,  wlio  feels  interested  in  knowing  tlieir  residence, 
employment,  associations,  &c. 

2nd.  In  the  facilit)'^  for  gaining  admission  into  the  school.  "We  wUl  not 
discuss  the  value  of  a  name  for  a  local  school,  nor  do  we  care  whether  it  is 
called  ragged,  free,  local,  or  district,  provided  the  school  he  regarded  hy 
the  children  of  the  locality  ^vith  such  favour  as  shall  induce  them  to  say, 
"  That's  my  school." 

3rd.  The  Sunday  school  has  proved  the  most  successful  means  of  religious 
instruction  to  the  juvenile  poor. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  that  we  are  looking  with  too  much 
partiality  on  the  local  or  branch  school,  when  we  say  that  the  prayer 
meetings,  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  are  generally  well  attended, 
and  the  religious  interests  present  more  appearance  of  fervour  than  in  many 
of  our  more  respectable  schools,  and  the  additions  to  the  churches  have 
been  deeply  interesting  and  encouragmg.  It  is  no  doubt  very  desirable 
that  the  scholars  from  the  poor  and  degraded  neighbourhoods  should 
be  transplanted  to  the  more  respectable  schools ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
will  not  leave  the  school  where  they  have  received  good,  and  have  become 
teachers — where  they  first  entered  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  in 
all  respects  destitute.  The  last  Ragged  School  Union  Report  states  that 
153  of  such  scholars  are  now  teachers  in  the  schools. 

The  sabbath  school  for  the  lower  classes  must  of  course  include  the 
evening,  as  it  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  to  obtain  such  scholars,  and  the 
most  important  time  to  keep  them  out  of  the  streets,  where,  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  the  very  worst  scenes  of  profligacy  and  vice  ai'e  passing  before  their 
eyes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  know  that  Sunday 
evening  schools  in  poor  neighbourhoods  are  becoming  almost  universal. 
They  should  include  within  their  management — a  mothers'  meeting  once  or 
twice  a  week — a  free  libraiy — bands  of  hope — lectures  for  working  men — a 
sewmg  meeting  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  as  well  as  evening  classes  for 
■\Triling  and  singing — the  penny  bank  and  the  weekly  prayer  meeting,  as 
well  as  paid  teachers  for  the  free  day  and  evening  schools, — towards 
which  the  Ragged  School  Union  will  liberally  lend  their  aid.  In 
fact,  the  elasticity  of  the  sabbath  school  system  shows  that  it  only 
requires  the  agency  to  make  it  a  much  greater  blessing  to  the  neglected 
poor,  and  produce  such  a  revival  of  religion  as  we  have  never  yet 
witnessed. 

We  may  be  asked.  How  are  such  schools  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  secure 
success?  Must  they  be  commenced  by  an  independent  organization, 
or  in  connection  with  some  church  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  being  connected,  if  possible,  with 
some  neighbouring  chm-ch,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the  church 
taking  charge  of  a  branch  school  should  necessarily  be  very  near.  The 
most  successful  branch  school  we  know  is  tlu-ee  miles  from  the  church,  and 
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the  members  go  in  detachments  three  or  four  times  a  week,  in  all  weathers, 
to  their  work,  and  the  result  has  been  that  numbers  have  been  added 
to  the  church. 

We  do  not,  however,  discourage  the  establishment  of  schools  when 
no  such  support  can  be  obtained,  though  the  connection  has  so  many 
advantages  tliat  we  most  earnestly  recommend  it.  The  church  is  the 
home  to  which  we  desire  to  introduce  young  converts,  and  if  our  schools 
have  no  such  connecting  link,  much  permanent  good  may  be  lost; 
and  besides,  the  way  for  a  church  to  keep  itself  alive  is  to  receive 
converts  fi-om  the  world.  All  that  the  church  spends,  whether  in  money 
or  labour,  will  be  returned  tenfold  in  its  own  prosperity.  If  injury 
would  accrue  to  the  church  by  employing  its  unappropriated  power, 
which  is  immense,  we  might  forbear ;  but  every  advantage  is  presented  to 
enter  into  the  missionary  scheme,  and  go  down  to  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  sin  and  iniquity,  and,  like  a  Davy  lamp,  when  in  the  darkest 
and  most  deadly  atmosphere,  spread  a  safe  and  welcome  light,  shining 
brightly,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  worst  and  most  deadly  influence. 

Still  the  Cjuestion  is  asked.  Can  I  send  my  family  to  such  a  neighbour- 
hood ?  The  answer  is.  What  is  to  be  done?  "Done?  why,  let  them 
alone,"  said  a  good  man,  not  long  since.  "What  !  to  perish,  and  at  our 
doors  !  To  whom  will  their  blood  adhere  ?  Who  will  repeat.  Let  them 
alone  ?  Will  Christ,  who  died  for  them,  or  the  angels  who  are  waiting  to 
increase  the  joy  of  heaven  by  every  one  that  shall  be  rescued  ?  or  shall 
the  church  say.  Let  them  alone  ?  Oh,  no  !  rather  let  us  call  now  upon  God 
in  the  prayer  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  that  He  would  send  forth  more  labourers 
into  His  harvest. 

Christ  said  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation 
than  the  children  of  light ;  and  we  find  it  is  true  in  our  daily  experience, 
for  chemistry  has  taught  the  merchant  to  gather  up  every  kind  of  waste, 
and  transform  it  into  the  most  useful  and  profitable  purposes,  so  that 
nothing  may  be  lost ;  and  yet,  in  a  christian  aspect,  what  a  moral  waste 
we  have  daily  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  !     Lost  bodies  !  lost  souls  ! 

But  our  duty  is  done.  Tlie  subject  is  opened  for  the  discussion  of  this 
Convention.  May  it  lead  the  English  heart  to  feel  for  the  English  home  of 
the  poor  and  neglected,  and  to  the  removal  of 

"  The  plague-spots  on  our  banner, 
Proud  England's  dark  disgrace. " 

Eev.  Mr.  Black  burn,  of  Pennsylvania,  related  some  particulars  of  his 
experience,  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  America ;  and 
said,  the  principal  point  for  consideration,  in  carrying  out  the  plans  sug- 
gested in  the  paper,  was  to  find  persons  willing  to  go  out  and  seek  the  lost. 

Mr.  PiLLiNf;,  of  Bolton,  followed,  with  some  results  of  efforts  made  in 

IjanCO-Sllirc  to  brinf  thp  .idult  \vrirL-in«  plauu.a  nnilnf  f.-.li'rn'r.iid  i^o^l,;^,. 
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Mr.  HaiuiikuX,  of  Salford,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  establisliing  separate 
classes  for  districts,  which  he  denominated  cottage  classes,  to  be  under  the 
recognition  of  the  Sunday  school,  taught  by  a  person  of  experience,  and 
visited  occasionally  by  the  superintendent.  He  had  known  of  the  existence 
of  sucli  classes,  and  of  much  real  good  being  done  in  them. 

Mr.  M.  Smith,  of  London,  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
attendance  of  young  people  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  quoted  some  statistics 
to  show  that  in  this  respect  London  was  behind  America  in  the  number  of 
Sunday  school  chUdren  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

ilr.  ^Y.  Smith,  of  Canada,  suggested  as  one  means  of  increasing  an 
interest  in  the  Sunday  school,  that  teachers  should  not  forget  their  scholars 
during  the  week.  Li  the  school  with  which  he  was  connected,  they  had 
children  of  various  classes,  and  amongst  others,  the  cliildren  of  fugitive 
slaves ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  appeared  to  receive 
the  instruction,  and  manifestation  of  the  care  and  regard  of  the  teachers. 
He  urged  also  the  importance  of  circulating  among  the  children  the  illus- 
trated pubhcations  of  the  Union,  and  cultivating  among  them  the  habit  of 
singing  hymns. 

Mr.  GiiiMWADE,  Mayoi  of  Ipswich,  said  he  was  an  earnest  friend  of 
ragged  schools,  but  he  was  afi-aid  that  in  connection  with  them  they  were 
detiting  rather  with  results  than  causes— the  stream  rather  than  the  foun- 
tain. °He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  carry  instruction 
to  the  dens  of  vice  and  infamy  in  which  many  of  the  youths  now  taught  in 
these  schools  were  compelled  to  live.  It  was  fearful  to  contemplate  the 
state  of  demoralization  and  crime  in  which  large  numbers  in  London,  and 
many  of  the  to\vns  of  this  country,  were  being  trained  ;  and  the  fact  stared 
them  in  the  face  continually,  that  criminals  were  being  made  much  faster 
than,  by  all  the  means  at  present  in  existence,  they  could  be  reclaimed. 

Eev.'j.  M'Kexzie  Williams,  a  coloured  minister  from  Demerara,  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  attended  the  Convention.  He  hoped 
that  the  information  he  had  been  enabled  to  gather  during  these  sittings 
would  furmsh  Mm  with  much  valuable  matter  to  reduce  to  practice  on  his 
return  home.  He  had  been  connected  with  Sunday  schools  in  Demerara 
for  some  vears,  and  had  seen  the  most  delightful  results  from  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  instructions  there  given  to  the  labouring  population. 
Tiiey  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  many  discouragements  in 
their  work  ;  he  therefore  commended  himself  and  his  people  to  the  prayers 
and  sympathies  of  the  brethren  present. 

Mr.  CUTI1BERT.S0N-,  the  time  being  shoit,  offered  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
some  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made.  He  said  he  believed  the  most 
effectual  way  to  get  at  the  adult  members  of  the  working  classes  was 
through  the  children. 
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INTEENATIOXAL  TEMPEEAXCE  AXD  PEOHIBITIOX 
CONVENTION". 

The  Chairman  said,  tlie  meeting  was  that  morning  honoured  with  a 
'lepntation  from  this  Convention,  then  sitting  in  London  ;  their  object 
being,  as  he  understood,  to  present  a  memorial. 

Tlie  deputation  was  then  introdiiced.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen: — Baron  de  Lynden,  Chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Holland  ;  the 
Hon.  Judge  Marshal],  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jenkins,  of  Dowlais  ;  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  of  Preston  ;  Edward  AVhit- 
well,  Esq.,  of  Kendal ;  Joseph  Thorpe,  Esq.,  of  Halifax  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Professor  Kirk,  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jexkix.s  read  the  following  memorial : — 
To  the  General  Suxdat  School  Coni-entiox,  assembled  in  the  City  of 

London  on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1862. 
The    Address   of  the   Inters ational  TEsirERAXCE   and    Prohiritiox 
CoxvEXTioN,  consisting  of  upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  Members  and 
Delegates,  hohling  its  sittings  in  the  Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  September,  1862. 

Beloved  Friends  and  Brethren, — "We  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  your  Convention  affords  us,  of  expressing  our  cordial  sympathy  in 
the  blessed  work  of  sabbatli  school  instniction.  Many  of  us  are  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  all  of  us  are  sincere  friends  of  sabbatli  schools,  and 
our  fervent  prayer  is,  that  you  may  be  yet  more  highlj-  honoured  by  the 
Heavenly  She|»herd  in  taking  care  of  the  lambs  of  His  flock,  and  bringing 
tliem  on  in  His  love  and  service. 

Gathered  together  from  other  lands,  and  from  everj'  part  of  our  beloved 
country,  we  affectionately  greet  you  to-day,  and  with  all  brotherly  frank- 
ness and  courtesy  address  you  on  that  special  department  of  christian 
labour  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  in  our  International  and  Pro- 
hibition Convention. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  established  fact,  that  the 
greatest  extenial  hindrance  to  the  progi-ess  and  permanence  of  Sunday 
.school  instruction,  and  to  eveiy  other  good  work,  is  the  prevailing  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  It  is  beyond  all  contradiction  evident  that  this  use, 
and  the  traffic  which  it  sustains,  are  not  only  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of 
instruction  millions  of  the  youth  of  our  land,  but  leading  many  to  destruc- 
tion who  were  once  promising  members  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  num- 
ber even  of  once  devoted  teachers,  wlio  have  been  drawn  into  open  sin  from 
the  same  cau.se,  is  a  subject  of  constant  and  lamentable  observation. 

In  s<jeking  to  remove  this  great  barrier  to  ever}'  good  enterpri.se,  we,  and 
millions  whom  we  represent,  have  abandoned  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
ourselves,  and  are  seeking  to  induce  others  to  do  likewise.    We  speak  from 
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a  large  experience,  as  well  as  from  tlie  light  whicli  medical  science  has 
shed  npon  the  question,  and,  above  all,  from  a  regard  to  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  teaching  of  Scrii'ture,  when  we  urge  the  discontinuance  of  every 
species  of  intoxicating  drmk  as  a  wise  and  salutary  act  on  the  part  of  all 
men,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  especially  the  duty  of  all  who  are  labouring  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  promoting  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
we  have  seen  that  the  preservation  of  the  young  is  the  most  hopeful  depart- 
ment of  laboiir ;  and  wliile  we  earnestly  seek  the  universal  disuse  of  these 
liquors,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  them,  we  have  been  much 
pleased  to  find  that  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  Temperance  movement 
many  thousands  of  children  and  youth  have  grown  up  ■without  ha\dng 
tasted  them. 

"VVe  do  not  now  argue  the  question  of  abstinence.  The  numerous  publi- 
cations issued  from  the  press  during  the  last  thirty  years,  with  the  living 
testimonies  around  you  on  every  side,  render  this  unnecessary  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

"We  come  beseeching  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  the  young  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  con- 
sider earnestly  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  these  deceitful  liquors,  that  you 
may  be  safe  examples  to  the  rising  generation,  and  also  that  you  may  con- 
sistentlj"^  and  eifectuaUy  train  them,  so  that  they  shall  in  after  life  avoid 
the  snare  by  which  such  multitudes  are  destroyed. 

We  come  to  you  as  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  young,  and  ask  you 
to  aid  us  in  removing  temptation  oiit  of  their  way,  and  in  obtaining  some 
legislative  enactment  for  this  purpose. 

"We  are  alive  to  the  solemn  responsibility  of  thus  addressing  you,  to  whom 
has  been  extensively  confided  the  interests  of  the  children  of  ti-ie  nation  ; 
we  remind  you  of  the  words  of  wisdom  :  * '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  We  dare  not 
longer  delay  preferring  this  request,  that  by  all  the  facilities  which  your 
position  affords,  both  through  the  Sunday  school  and  mth  those  additional 
means  which  experience  and  present  light  suggest,  you  should  give  to  the 
Temperance  reformation  in  all  its  branches  your  earnest  and  important 
co-operation. 

We  desire  that  j'ou  may  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above 
in  your  deliberations  on  this  momentous  subject ;  and  cherishing  for  you 
the  warmest  esteem  on  account  of  j'our  labours  of  love,  we  commend  you  to 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  be  aU  power  and  praise,  world 
without  end. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Convention,  September  3rd,  1S62, 

W.  C.  Trevelyan,  President. 

Jlr.  Wat-sox  moved,  "That  the  memorial  be  received,  and  entered  on  the 
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minutes  of  the  Convention,"  remarking  that  he  should  carefully  abstain  from 
saj-ing  one  word  upon  it,  as  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Rev.  "W.  Harris  seconded  the  motion. 

Professor  Kirk  said  he  was  aware  that  the  time  of  the  Convention  was 
much  occupied,  and  therefore  he  would  not  attempt  to  inflict  a  speech  iipon 
them.  He  would  simply  say  that  he  was  convinced  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  present  were  so  broad  in  their  views,  and  so  generous  in  their 
hearts,  that  the  body  which  he  represented  might  safely  come  to  them  as 
brethren,  and  throw  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  memorial,  and 
leave  them  to  tliink  over  the  statements  which  it  contained. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  not  ask  the  meeting  to  discuss  the 
memorial,  but  he  could  not  help  saying  how  his  heart  responded  to  it,  and 
how  firmly  he  believed  that,  if  they  wished,  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  to 
tell  upon  the  masses  which  had  just  been  spoken  o^  they  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  question.  It  might  not  be  in  the  way  suggested  by 
the  deputation,  but  there  must  be  something  done  to  put  a  stop  to  those 
practices  which  were  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  moral  and  social  degra- 
dation. It  was  a  subject  which  they  had  held  aloof  from  too  long,  and  yet 
whether  they  looked  to  the  annals  of  crime,  or  to  any  other  indication  of  the 
social  degradation  of  the  people,  this  was  a  question  which  lay  right  before 
them,  and  must  be  dealt  Avith.  Entertaining  these  views,  he  asked  the 
meeting  to  accept  the  memorial. 

After  a  brief  conversation,  the  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  deputation 
retired. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  bj'  singing  the  doxology. 


AFTEE^'OOX  aVIEETES'G. 
At  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Thomas  Chambebs, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London.     Tlie  proceedings 
■were  commenced  with  singing  the  eighteenth  hymn, — 

"  0  Lord,  do  Thou  our  souls  inspire 
With  most  intense  and  pure  desire, 

Thy  goodness  to  proclaim ; 
And  while  Thy  glorj'  we  intend, 
Let  all  begin,  proceed,  and  end, 

As  done  in  Jesus'  name  ! 

"  In  His  loved  name,  behold,  we  meet, 
And  far  from  tliis  vain  world's  retreat 

May  we  thy  presence  find  ; 
Freely  to  Thee  ourselves  we  give, 
Constrained  by  love  divine  to  live 

Tlie  ser\'ant3  of  mankind. 
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"  Now,  Jesus,  now  Tliy  love  impart; 
Encourage  each  devoted  heart 

To  make  Thj'  glories  known. 
"Where'er  Thy  providence  shall  lead, 
With  cheerfulness  may  we  proceed, 
And  God  our  labours  own," — 

after  which  the  Rev.  HrcH  Allen  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Chaikman  said,  he  took  the  chair  with  very  great  pleasure,  and 
that  it  -was  with  great  interest  he  had  attended  two  or  three  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention.  He  had  been  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for 
more  than  thirty  j-ears,  and  he  now  came  there  to  listen  and  learn. 
He  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  only,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangements.  Like  a  very  old  friend  of  his,  who  said  he  was  a 
volunteer  sixty  years  ago,  and  was  now,  as  he  had  been  then,  only  a 
full  private,  so,  although  he  (the  Chairman)  had  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  for  a  very  long  time,  he  had  never  been  a  superintendent.  But 
he  had  noticed  a  very  great  difference  between  their  agencies  and  their 
internal  arrangements  and  collateral  matters,  and  though  it  would  never 
do  to  place  these  in  comparison  ^\•ith  their  great  motives,  yet  they  had 
very  great  weight.  Tliere  wn  j  no  doubt  that  God  provided  that  the  instru- 
mentalities should  move  in  proportion  with  His  great  design  and  plan. 
All  the  machinery,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  was  intended  to 
operate  on  the  mainspring,  and  then,  instead  of  the  mainspring  working 
inauspiciously,  it  worked  with  commanding  efficiencj'.  There  were  many 
and  dark  agencies  ever  at  work,  but  if  they  were  wise  in  setting  their 
real  motives  and  objects  before  them,  they  would  take  care,  not  only  that 
the  great  motive  was  right,  but  that  all  that  was  collateral  should  be  made, 
not  to  liinder,  but  to  help  the  work.  He  mentioned  these  things,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  under-rate  or  over-rate  the  subject  for  discussion, 
because,  though  it  was  an  important  one,  yet  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  some 
of  those  matters  wliich  had  already  occupied  their  attention. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  F.E.S.L.,  of  Birmingham,  then  read  the  follovv^ing 
paper, 

"The  Internal  Arrangements  and  Collateral  Agencies  of 
THE  Sunday  School." 
In  rising  at  this,  the  last  session  of  the  Convention,  to  introduce  a  topic 
which  must  of  necessity  present  more  minute  and  multiform  details  than 
any  which  have  yet  received  your  consideration,  I  feel  it  right  at  the  onset 
to  throw  myself  upon  your  kind  indulgence,  and  to  crave  your  calm  and 
continuous  attention.  Fortunately,  or  ?«?ifortunatelj^  for  me,  it  does  not 
fall  to  my  lot  to  discourse  on  those  fundamental  principles  which  are 
involved  in  such  subjects  as,  "The  great  object  of  Sunday  school  teach- 
ing," or  "The  r[ualifications  of  an  efiBcient  Sunday  .school  ti^acher ;"  nor 
indeed,  to  discuss  such  broad  practical  subjects  as  "Sundaj-  school  classifi- 
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cation,"  or  "The  training  of  Sunday  scliool  teachers  for  their  work;" 
I  have  a  much  humbler  task  to  perform  in  introducing  to  your  notice,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  excite  your  interest  in,  ' '  The  Internal  Arrangements 
and  Collateral  Agencies  of  the  Sundaj'  School." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  offer  these  remarks  by  v^ay  of  apologizing 
for  my  subject.  I  do  not ;  for  I  am  convinced  that,  however  humble  it 
may  be  in  its  character,  it  is  very  important  in  its  practical  bearing  upon 
all  our.schools.  It  is  not  enough  in  any  trade  or  profession  merely  to  be 
familiar  with  its  great  underlpng  principles,  but  we  must  understand  the 
right  application  of  those  principles  to  its  minutest  details.  Even  the 
visitor  to  any  of  the  great  manufactories  in  the  midland  or  northern 
districts  of  our  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  being  taken  only  into 
the  engine-house  to  hear  a  discourse  on  the  wonders  of  the  steam-engine, 
or  the  properties  of  steam  ;  he  would  naturally  desire  to  see  this  great 
motive  power  brought  into  connection  with  the  varied  machinery  through- 
out the  works,  and  see  it  applied  to  the  production  of  minute  articles,  and 
the  weaving  of  delicate  as  well  as  of  coarser  fabrics.  Xow  I  maintain  that 
it  is  precisely  the  same  in  Sunday  school  matters,  and  that  therefore  the 
promoters  of  this  Convention  did  well  to  arrange  in  their  programme  for 
the  consideration  of  those  numerous  agencies  and  auxiliaries  which  group 
themselves  around  the  topic  I  have  now  the  honour  to  bring  before  you. 

"Tlie  internal  airangements  of  the  Sunday  school"  may  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  buildings  themselves,  or  to  the  organizations  within 
tliem.  Respecting  our  school-rooms,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  large,  light,  and  lofty — warm  in  winter,  well 
ventilated  in  summer,  and  cheerful  in  their  aspect  at  all  times.  I  may, 
however,  be  penuitted  to  express  my  deep  conviction  of  the  gi-eat  impor- 
tance of  the  much  more  extensive  use  of  separate  class-rooms  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see.  My  ideal  of  a  model  school-house  is,  that  it 
should  contain  one  large  central  room,  well  lighted  from  the  roof,  or  from 
each  end  ;  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  room  there  should  be  a  row  of 
half-gla.s3  doors  opening  into  as  many  separate  class-rooms.  In  the  large 
room  the  whole  school — excepting,  perhaps,  the  infant  class— should 
assemble  for  the  opening  exercises,  after  which  the  senior  and  the  elemen- 
tary classes  should  adjourn  with  their  teachers  into  the  class-rooms,  to 
return  again  for  the  general  closing  exercises.  The  great  advantages  of  this 
separate  class-room  system  would  be  that  an  efficient  teacher  could  take 
charge  of  a  larger  number  of  scholars  than  at  present,  while  better  order 
might  be  secured  in  the  operations  of  the  class  ;  that  the  teacher's  influence 
might  be  brought  more  powerfully  to  bear  upon  his  scholars,  as  they  would 
be  entirely  under  his  own  control,  and  as  he  would  enjoy  facilities  for 
special  prayer  and  other  exercises  witli  his  own  class ;  that  the  ignorant 
scholars  in  the  elementary  classes  might  be  instnictcd,  on  tlic  simultaneous 
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system,  without  annoyance  to  others,  ■wliile  the  elder  scholars  would  have 
their  principal  excuse  for  not  continuing  at  school  removed,  as  they  would 
not  be  compelled  to  mix  with  yoimg  children.  The  greatest  objection 
to  this  proposal  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  in  the  enlarged  space  which 
our  school-rooms  would  occupy,  and  the  augmented  expense  of  their 
erection ;  but  whatever  this  might  be,  I  feel  sure  it  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  increased  facilities  we  should  gain  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  our  work  ;  and  when  I  contemplate  some  of  our  noble  school 
edifices — especially  some  in  the  northern  counties  of  England — and  call  to 
mind  that  munificent  generosity  which  has  enabled  friends  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  to  erect  school-rooms  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  I  do  not  despair  of 
the  arrival  of  the  day,  when  the  desirable  in  these  matters  will  generally 
become  the  actual.  "God  speed  that  time  !"  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  all. 
But  while  thus  sigliing  for  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  we  would  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  nor  forget  that  many  an  earnest 
teacher  has  now  to  labour  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  some  dark,  dreary- 
looking  room,  or  within  the  liigh  enclosure  of  some  village  chapel  jiew,  or, 
worse  still,  at  the  giddy  elevation  of  some  third-storied  gallery.  To  all  such 
I  would  say,  Be  thankful  that  God  has  put  it  in  your  hearts  to  work  for 
Him,  and  has,  b}"-  His  grace,  enabled  you  to  continue  working  under  such 
imfavourable  circumstances  ;  and  remember,  that  he  who  teaches  in  any 
place  is  more  than  the  place  itself,  ' '  because, "  to  use  the  words  of  another, 
"to  the  right  man  the  very  desert  becomes  bi-ight  with  glory,  the  stone 
block  becomes  a  Bethel,  rich  with  blessings,  and  bright  with  heavenly 
memories,  though  it  might  have  been  called  Lu2  at  the  first." 

This  thought  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Sunday  school,  as  they  have  reference  to  the  scholars 
and  teachers  themselves.  But  as  we  have  at  previous  sessions  of  this 
Convention  disciissed  the  question  of  classification  of  scholars,  and  laid 
down  plans  for  the  training  of  teachers,  this  part  of  our  subject  may 
be  considered  wellnigh  exhausted.  But  permit  me  to  remind  you, 
that,  however  efficient  any  bod)'  of  teachers  may  become,  great  judgment 
will  be  needed  in  the  selection  from  amongst  them  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  the  arduous  but  honourable  jjositions  which  have  respect  to 
the  general  control  and  management  of  the  whol'^  school.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  influential  of  their  number 
to  assume  the  ofiice  of  guide,  guardian,  or  superintendent  of  the  whole ; 
and  this  he  will  do  only  at  the  solicitation  of  his  fellow-teachers,  and  not 
at  the  request  of  some  extraneous  committee,  unless  that  request  be  accom- 
panied by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  labour.  The  duties  devolving  upon  such  a  one  ^ill  be  very  varied, 
but  all  highly  important ;  and  Ms  spirit  and  conduct  will  exert  a  moulding 
influence  upon  the  general  character  and  reputation  of  the  school.  He 
should  be  one  fittea,  both  by  constitution  and  training,  to  nile,  and  ' '  rule 
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b}'  love;"  and  he  must  possess  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  that  pre- 
requisite for  controlhng  others,  the  ability  to  control  himself.  He  should 
be  a  man  possessing  a  passion  for  his  work,  and  an  aptitude  for  its  every 
detail — his  earnest  desire  being-  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  scholars.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  should 
not  only  make  a  profession  of  rehgion,  but  be  a  man  of  earnest  prayer  and 
pre-eminent  piety — a  man  wlio  loves  the  work  because  he  loves  the  Master  ; 
and  therefore  considers  no  sacrifice  too  gi'eat,  and  no  effort  too  small  for  Him, 
in  trjnng  to  secure  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God. 
My  fellow-superintendents,  let  us  remind  each  other  this  day  of  how  much, 
under  God,  depends  upon  our  own  spirit,  and  zeal,  and  self-devotion  ;  how 
it  is  possible  for  both  teachci's  and  scholars  to  derive  a  healthy  impetus 
from  our  example,  or  receive  a  deadly  blight ;  how  we  may  lead  them  on 
to  honoiir  and  immortality,  or  chill  them  into  moral  coldness,  and  hush 
them  into  spiritual  sleep.  I  have  often  thought  that  when  we  rise  to 
conduct,  in  simple  but  fervent  language,  the  devotions  of  the  school,  or 
endeavour  in  an  attractive,  but  impressive  manner,  to  fix  the  attention  of  our 
scholars  upon  some  poi-tion  of  God's  truth,  it  is  as  though  we  stood  in  some 
great  hall  of  mirrors,  where  our  forms  arc  reflected  on  everj-  side  ;  but  in 
this  case  it  is  not  merely  our  forms,  but  our  moral  natures  that  are  reflected, 
while  our  spiritual  characters  are  photographed  with  ntore  or  less  dis- 
tinctness on  the  living  hearts  of  those  around  us.  Brethren,  if  these 
things  are  so,  "what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conver- 
sation and  godliness  ? "  How  deeply  ought  we  to  feel  our  responsibility,  how 
earnestly  ought  we  to  yearn  for  divine  help  and  guidance,  and  how  gladly 
ought  we  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  those 
committed  to  our  care  ! 

There  is  another  important  officer  in  our  schools,  on  whom  many  of  their 
internal  aiTangements  depend — I  mean  the  secretarj'.  He  should  be  not 
merely  a  person  having  "the  pen  of  a  ready  \vriter,"  but  a  man  of  method, 
and  one  who  can  look  bej'ond  the  mechanism  of  Ids  work  to  its  great 
idtimate  issues.  I  think  we  often  err  in  placing  in  this  office  men  of 
undecided  character,  who  consequently  perform  their  duties  in  a  secular 
spirit,  and  frequently  lapse  into  irregularity  or  inconsistency. 

In  these  brief  remarks  respecting  our  principal  officers,  I  liave  spoken  of 
o.  superintendent  and  of  a  secretary  as  being  necessary  for  each  school,  and 
I  have  used  the  singular  form  of  speech  advisedly,  for  I  believe  that  more 
than  one  such  officer  in  a  school  is,  as  a  rule,  undesirable ;  and  that  in  this 
instance,  strangely  as  it  may  sound,  one  is  better  than  two,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  half  a  dozen  ! 

There  is  yet  another  Sunday  school  officer  who  should  be  noticed  here, 
viz.,  the  librarian,  but  as  the  nature  of  his  duties  is  indicated  by  liis 
title,  and  as  we  may  liave  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  tlie  library  itself,  1 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  leave  its  guardian  with  this  passing  recognition. 
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We  come  now  to  speak  of  tlie  "collateral  agencies  of  the  Sunday- 
school  ;"  and  here,  at  the  onset,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  like 
these  terms  of  designation— and  yet,  perhaps,  they  are  correct,  as  com- 
prehending all  those  agencies  which  range  themselves  side  by  side  with 
the  Sunday  school ;  although  I  maintain  that  they  ought  not  to  be  merely 
collateral  agencies,  but  auxiliaries  or  subsidiary  means  of  usefulness.  My 
views  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  I  regard  the  great 
ultimate  object  of  all  Smiday  school  effort  as  the  conversion  of  the  scholars, 
and  I  therefore  think  that  all  our  agencies  ought  to  be  not  merely  svlor- 
dinatc,  but  subservient  to  this  object,  and  be  estimated  just  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  its  realization.  A  great  end  may  be  secured  by  the  united 
action  of  a  variety  of  means. 

"For  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously : 
As  man}-  arrows,  loosed  several  Avays, 
Fly  to  one  mark'; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  toA^Ti ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  nm  to  one  self  sea  ; 
As  man}''  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  ; 
So  many  a  thousand  motions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose." 

Even  thus,  I  conceive,  all  our  Sunday  school  agencies  should  end  in 
that  purpose  which  lies  warm  in  the  heart  of  every  faithful  teacher,  and 
has  ever  stimulated  the  energies  of  the  church  of  the  liA-ing  God. 

In  discussing  the  character  and  claims  of  our  various  Sunday  scliool 
auxiliaries,  we  at  once  meet  a  grave  difficulty,  arising  from  their  number 
and  diversity.  To  attempt  to  describe  them  with  anything  like  fulness 
would  be  too  much  for  the  patience  of  this  assembly,  while  merely  to 
enumerate  their  titles  would  be  as  uninteresting  as  the  consecutive  perusal 
of  "  a  catalogue  of  second-hand  books,  to  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices." 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  divide  them  into  a  few  general  classes,  and 
offer  a  brief  remark  or  two  upon  each.  Although  "the  name"  of  these 
agencies  having  reference  to  the  scholars  "is  legion,"  I  think  all  may  be 
included  under  the  following  heads  : — I.  Those  established  for  the  supply 
of  temporal  wants.  II.  Those  which  seek  to  promote  social  enjoyment 
and  improvement.  III.  Those  which  are  of  a  purely  educational  character. 
IV.  Those  which  aim  directly  at  spiritual  results  ;  and,  V.  Those  whieii 
promote  the  exercise  of  christian  benevolence. 

I.  We  have  to  consider  those  Simday  school  a/jcncics  vjhich  arc  established 
for  the  siqyply  of  the  tcmxioroJ  urtnts  of  the  scholars.  Under  this  head  we 
may  class  the  shoe  club,  the  clothing  club,  the  saving  club,  and  the  sick  club. 
The  three  ftr.st-named  institutions,  though  very  unpretending  in  their 
character,  are  of  great  value  in  schools  wliich  are  situate  in  destitute 
localities,  or  largely  attended  by  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  fact,  that  in  connection  with  a  large 
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Chuicli  of  England  day  and  Sunday  school  in  Birmingham,  the  sum  of 
£92  has  been  paid  into  the  shoe  club,  in  a  single  year,  and  upwards  of 
£250  paid  into  the  clothing  club ;  in  return  for  which,  useful  articles  have 
been  sujiplicd,  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  saving  club,  ox  penny  hank, 
is  generally  most  valued  by  working  boys  and  girls,  as  it  facilitates  their 
efforts  to  save  money  for  various  objects.  The  sick  club,  or  provident 
■iiistUution,  is  the  one,  of  its  class,  to  which  I  attach  the  most  importance, 
as  it  encourages  its  members  in  haliits  of  forethought  and  economy,  and 
enables  them,  in  time  of  health,  to  provide  for  seasons  of  sickness  and  the 
requirements  after  death.  Against  many  institutions  having  this  object 
professedly  in  view,  the  young  need  to  be  warned.  All  who  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observation  among  the  working  classes,  must  have 
noticed  the  baneful  effects  of  public-house  clubs,  or  associations  of  "Odd 
Fellows,"  as  they  arc  called.  Many  a  young  man,  with  a  laudable  desire 
to  pro^dde  for  the  future,  has  been  led  to  the  public-house,  and  has  there 
fallen  into  sins  which  have  marred  his  happiness  and  even  ruined  his 
.Houl.  To  secure  to  the  young  the  good  presented  by  these  societies,  without 
any  of  their  attendant  evils,  is  the  object  of  provident  institutions,  and 
therefore  we  recommend  that  thej-  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  "We 
say  introduced  rather  than  established,  because  the  multiplication  of  small 
provident  institutions  is  very  undesirable,  all  such  being  essentially  weak 
and  insecure. 

But  I  think  I  hear  some  one  saj',  "  Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
with  such  matters  as  these,  seeing  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  great 
spiritual  object  ?"  I  would  refer  all  such  objectors  to  the  example  of  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  who,  as  one  of  our  own  number  has  beautifully  said, 
"  Knowing  the  carthliness  of  His  creature,  began  with  the  earthly.  Who 
hejded  man's  diseases,  supplied  his  wants,  and  rebuked  his  oppressors,  in 
order  that  he  miyht  engage  his  ajfcclions,  and  open  a  pathway  to  hi.i  heart." 
As,  therefore,  "the  .servant  is  not  greater  [nor  wiser]  tlian  his  lord,"  we 
may  rest  .satisfied  in  humbly  following  His  e.vample  who  constantly  laid 
the  secular  under  tribute  to  the  sacred. 

II.  This  class  of  Siuulay  school  agencies  consists  of  those  tliat  seek  the 
liroinotion  of  the  swial  enjoyment  and  improvement  of  the  scholars.  First 
on  this  list  we  have  what  has  of  late  grown  into  quite  an  in.stitution 
iimongst  us.  I  mean  the  scholars'  treat,  or  school  festival.  Now,  this 
was  a  very  simple  affair  at  its  origin.  Once  a  year,  on  the  morning  of 
some  week-day,  the  scholars  were  assembled  iu  their  school-rooms,  and 
there  regaled  with  a  bun  and  a  cup  of  milk  or  coffee,  after  which  they  were 
taken  in  a  miscalled  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  thence 
to  a  chapel,  wlitre  they  joined  another  school,  or  two,  in  attendance  upon 
a  service,  in  which  there  was  actually  an  attenqit  made,  tluis  once  a  year, 
to  introduce  something  suited  to  their  understandings  and  taste.  As,  how- 
ever, the  numbers  of  our  elder  scholars  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  public 
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desire  for  pleasure  has  increased  also,  we  liave,  in  many  of  our  schools, 
given  up  these  quiet  gatherings,  and  substituted  others  of  a  more  preten- 
tious and  exciting  character.  In  towns  which  have  the  misfortune  to 
possess  a  race-course,  teachers  generally  arrange,  on  the  principal  race-daj-, 
to  take  their  scholars  away  from  its  unlovely  siglits  and  sounds  to  some 
quiet  spot  in  the  country  ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  anything  which 
might  be  misconstrued  into  a  censure  upon  them  for  tliis ;  but  at  other 
times,  and  in  other  places,  where  there  are  no  races,  we  have  the  annual 
excursion  by  'bus,  rail,  or  boat ;  and  it  is  respecting  these,  and  their  general 
effects  upon  our  schools,  that  I  want  to  excite  serious  inquiry.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  put  it  to  those  who  have  had  the  vndest  experience  in  these  matters, 
whether  or  not  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  expended  on  these  excur- 
sions, with  the  excitement  that  precedes  them,  the  reaction  that  follows 
them,  and  the  inconsistencies  which  sometimes  accompany  them,  do  not 
far  outweigh  any  beneficial  influence  which  they  may  otherwise  exert.  On 
this  question  I  wish  to  pronounce  no  decided  verdict  myself;  but  have 
said  what  I  have  in  order  to  excite  inquiry,  as  well  as  to  indicate  a 
conviction-I  had  almost  said  a  fear— which  has  of  late  been  gaining 
strength  within  me. 

In  passing  now  to  the  second  section  of  this  class  of  agencies,  we  must 
notice  another  institution  of  recent  origin  and  rapid  growth— I  mean  our 
bmuls  of  hope.  It  wiU  be  scarcely  necessary  for  the  information  of  any  one 
present  to  remark,  that  these  are  juvenile  temperance  societies,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  young  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  aU 
intoxicatnig  beverages,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  this  Convention 
can  look  with  an  unfriendly  eye  upon  any  means  which  are  likely  to  fortify 
our  scholars  against  the  temptations  to  drunkenness,  or  are  calculated  to 
preserve  them  from  its  deadly  curse.  Eem.mbering,  however,  that  total 
abstmence  is  a  subject  on  which  Sunday  school  teachers  are  at  present 
divided  m  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  united  action  in  reference  to 
It  can  be  expected  from  our  schools  as  such ;  still,  those  teachers  who  do 
not  abstain  ought  not  to  wish  to  prevent  those  who  do  from  promulgating 
their  opimons  at  suitable  times,  and  in  a  kindlv  spirit ;  nor  ought  they  to 
object  to  the  establishment  of  "bands  of  hope,"  if  tliey  are  conducted  by 
christian  men,  ^vith  pnidence  and  propriety.  The  members  of  these 
"bands  of  hope, "  of  course,  hold  their  periodical  meetings ;  these  generally 
commence  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  prayer,  after  which  addresses 
are  dehvered,  interspersed  ivith  temperance  songs,  music,  recitations,  and 
sometimes  with  what  we  may  dignify  with  the  designation  of  dramatic 
representations.  In  the  matter  of  these  recitations  and  representations,  I 
fear  rather  serious  errors  have  been  occasionally  made,  but  I  believe  that 
the  best  friends  of  the  movement  are  very  anxious  to  avoid  these  errors  in 
the  future,  and  feel  >.ith  us  that  it  is  undesirable  to  create  a  taste  for  enter- 
tainments which  are  generally  associated  with  those  evils  from  wliich  we 
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desire  to  preserve  our  scholars.  "We  are,  however,  glad  to  find  that  those 
who  have  watched  the  operations  of  these  societies  most  closelj'-  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  good  they  have  already  accomplished — good  which 
we  think  must  have  arisen  from  other  sources  than  such  representations 
as  "The  trial  of  Jolm  Barleycorn." 

Xext  to  "  bands  of  hope,"  we  have  on  our  list  bands  of  a  very  different 
character— though  frequently  brought  into  connection  therewith,  viz., 
bands  of  instrumental  viicsic.  For  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  attractions 
of  the  ti'eat,  enlivening  the  proceedings  of  the  temperance  meeting,  as  well 
as  gratifjing  the  wishes  of  our  youths,  bands  of  music,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
been  established  in  many  of  our  schools.  I  speak  of  this  fact  with  regret, 
because  I  believe  these  bands  have  a  very  unfavourable  tendency.  The 
youths,  dressed  in  a  Garibaldian,  or  some  other  sensation  costume,  are 
paraded  tlirough  the  streets  at  the  head  of  processions,  and  are  taken  to 
play  at  numerous  pleasure-parties  ;  so  that  they  soon  learn  to  do  that  for 
hire  which  they  first  did  for  amusement,  and  are  thus  sometimes  led  to  the 
dancing-saloon  and  the  gin-palace.  But  if,  after  all,  we  must  have  bands 
of  music,  let  them,  by  all  means,  be  for  playing  the  concertina,  or  some 
such  instrument  that  may  be  performed  upon  at  home,  without  proving  an 
aimoyance  to  the  household  and  a  nuisance  to  the  ncighboiu'hood. 

Lest,  however,  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  am  no  friend  to  music,  and 
remembering  what  the  poet  says  of  ' '  the  man  who  has  no  music  in  his 
soul,"  I  must  notice  in  terms  of  commendation  those  classes  for  singing, 
which,  being  taught  on  Mr.  Curwen's  or  Mr.  "VVaite's  system,  have  effected 
a  gi'eat  improvement  in  our  "service  of  song,"  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  sanctuary. 

There  is  yet  one  other  agency  belonging  to  the  present  group  that  I 
caimot  but  mention  in  terms  of  high  commendation — I  refer  to  tht  domestic 
econoimj  class ;  in  which  the  christian  ladies  of  our  schools  and  congrega- 
tions gather  round  them  some  of  our  elder  female  scholars,  on  one  or  two 
evenings  of  the  week,  to  give  them  instruction  in  plain  se^ving,  knitting, 
the  cutting-out  and  making-up  of  various  articles  of  dress,  interspersing  all 
this  with  lessons  on  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  economy;  thus  preparing 
these  girls  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  "How  to  make  home  happy," 
while  on  fitting  occasions,  and  in  a  loving  spirit,  they  remind  them  of 
the  heavenly  home,  and  the  way  thither. 

III.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  that  cla.ss  of  Sunday  school  a^jcncics  ichich 
are  of  a  jmrely  educational  cJiarac.tcr,  and  which  includes  the  circulation  of 
periodicals,  book  clubs,  lending  libraries,  week  evening  classes,  lectures, 
and  mutual  improvement  societies. 

Periodicals. — Happily,  in  the  present  day,  through  the  great  progress  of 
"lay  school  instruction,  the  majority  of  our  scholars  are  able  to  read  %vith 
fluency;  but  it  ouglit  to  be  our  object,  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  to  create 
within  them  a  taste  for  reading,  and  this  wo  may,  in  some  measure,  do  by 
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supplying  tlieiii  with  sui  table  LoolvS.  Perhaps  nothing  is  better  calcuhitcd 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  young  in  reading,  than  to  place  in  their  hands 
those  pioneers  of  literature,  our  cheaj)  magazines  ;  The  C'hilcVs  Oicn  Maga- 
ziiLC,  Tlic  Chikls  Companion,  The  Band  of  Hope  Rcvicv:,  The  Bible  Class 
Magazine,  Tlie  British  Workman,  and  a  host  of  others,  may  be  introduced 
to  the  attention  of  our  scholars  with  the  best  possible  results. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  mcrel}'-  to  announce  the  existence  of  these 
magazines,  nor  even  to  recommend  them ;  some  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  regidarly  supplying  them,  if  we  would  have  them  circulate  to 
any  large  amount  among  our  scholars.  The  old  plan  of  the  secretary  or 
librarian  ha\'ing  a  quantity  of  publications  for  indiscriminate  sale  is  very 
objectionable,  and  generall}'  entails  serious  loss  upon  some  one.  There  are 
two  plans  that  I  can  strongly  recommend  as  being  both  efficient  and  unob- 
jectionable. 

The  first  plan  is  as  follows  : — On  the  last  sabbath  afternoon  in  each 
month,  the  secretary  furnishes  every  teacher  with  a  printed  hst  of  Sunday 
school  periodicals  ;  the  teacher  then  ascertains  from  his  class  the  number 
of  magazines  they  require  ;  he  fills  in  the  number  on  the  list  under  the 
different  headings,  Avraps  up  the  money  in  the  paper  (the  magazines  being 
paid  for  when  ordered),  and  returns  it  to  the  secretary.  In  the  course  of 
the  week,  the  magazines  are  purchased,  and  on  the  following  sabbath  the 
secretary  delivers  the  form  back  to  the  teachers  with  the  magazines  ordered. 
This  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  just  before  the  close  of  the  school,  and  very 
little  confusion  is  thereby  produced. 

The  second  plan  is  one  that  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  by 
the  Kentish  To\vn  Congregational  Sunday  School.  It  consists  in  the 
appointment  of  a  magazine  committee,  composed  of  a  president,  secretary, 
treasm'er,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  elder  b'lys  to  act  as  distributors.  It 
is  the  duty  of  these  distributors  to  deliver  the  magazines  at  the  homes  of 
the  scholars,  receive  payment  for  the  same,  and  also  orders  for  the  following 
month  ;  but  in  some  schools  the  system  of  pre-payment  is  adopted.  This 
plan  is  very  strongly  recommended  ;  it  overcomes  what  is  a  difficulty  with 
many  friends— the  disposal  of  magazines  on  the  sabbath;  it  interests  the 
elder  scholars  in  the  matter,  and  generallj'^  secures  a  very  large  sale. 

Having,  however,  succeeded  in  interesting  our  classes  in  the  various 
magazines,  our  labours  do  not  end  here,  for  in  providing  our  scholars  with 
reading,  we  must  not  neglect  that  which  is  of  the  most  instructive  and 
enduring  kind.  The  child  who  buj's  a  halfpenny  magazine,  and  reads  it 
with  interest,  will  soon  become  a  subscriber  to  one  of  a  larger  price  and 
size,  and  will,  in  a  few  yeai-s,  be  the  occasional  purchaser  of  popular  and  of 
standard  works.  Here  let  me  suggest  if  we  couhl  not  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  for  school  purposes,  bj'  establishing,  in  connection  with  our  senior 
classes,  hook  clubs,  or  reading  societies,  with  the  teacher  for  treasurer, 
and  the  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  scholar  for  secretary.     I  fancy  I 
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can  see  sacli  a  society  holding  its  quarterly  meeting  in  the  teacher's  little 
parlour,  which  on  this  occasion  is  lit  up  w-ith  unusual  brilliancy,  and  filled 
by  a  most  interesting  company.  The  post  of  honour  is  occupied  by  a 
thoughtful,  but  kindly-looking  man,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  gi'oup  of  well- 
dressed  working  lads,  whose  happiness  is  depicted  on  everj'  countenance, 
and  whose  interest  is  manifested  by  every  action.  The  fnigal  meal  over, 
they  join  in  friendly  converse  about  the  books  they  have  been  reading,  the 
striking  facts  there  narrated,  and  the  great  truths  there  tiiught.  But  the 
time  for  choosing  new  books  arrives,  and  each  one  has  some  work  to  suggest, 
or  to  ask  the  teacher's  opinion  about.  One  impetuous  fellow  proposes  a 
new  work  of  fiction,  about  which  he  has  read  something  in  the  newspapers, 
but  the  teacher  quietly  remarks  that  he  thinks  of  taking  up  a  certain 
subject  in  their  sabbath  meetings,  and  therefore  would  like  them  to  have, 
amongst  others,  a  few  works  bearing  upon  it.  The  idea  is  seized  by  the 
youths  with  avidity,  for  the  teacher's  wish  in  this  matter  is  their  chosen 
law,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  his  approbation  is,  to  the  strongest-minded  of 
them,  no  weak  incentive  to  action.  Such  a  society  as  this,  I  believe,  would 
be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good,  creating  a  new  bond  of  attachment 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  and  between  the  class  and  the  school. 

Another  valuable  means  of  providing  our  scholars  with  good  reading,  is 
the  lending  libi-ary.  I  fear,  however,  that  many  of  these  libraries  are  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  are,  therefore,  little  appreciated  by 
the  scholars.  If  the  question  be  asked,  How  are  they  then  to  be  improved, 
and  their  influence  for  good  increased  ?  I  briefly  reply  :  First — By  large 
and  frequent  additions  of  attractive  books.  Secondly — By  every  facility 
beuig  afforded  for  the  scholars  to  obtain  them.  Thirdly — By  the  teacher 
of  every  class  familiarizing  himself  with  the  contents  of  the  library,  and  by 
recommending  to  his  scholars  the  perusal  of  suitable  books.  And  fourthly 
— By  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  teachers  as  librarian,  who  loves 
reading,  and  loves  to  encourage  it  in  others. 

While  speaking  of  the  library,  1  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
of  ex])ressing  my  sense  of  the  deep  obligation  under  which  the  Smiday 
School  Union  has  placed  the  whole  body  of  teachers  of  this  country  by 
their  frequent  and  generous  grants  of  books  for  our  libraries  at  one-third 
of  the  retail  price.  Had  the  Union  done  nothing  else  for  us  than  this, 
it  would  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

Week  evening  chisscs,  for  imparting  instruction  in  secular  knowledge,  are 
generally  highly  appreciated  by  the  scholars,  and  are  calculated  to  retain 
them  in  beneficial  connection  with  us.  Those  who  attend  should  be  formed 
into  distinct  classes,  and,  if  possible,  meet  in  separate  rooms.  The  subjects 
of  study  must  be  such  as  they  appreciate.  The  instruction  must  be  given  in 
a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  teacher  must  be  a  recognized  friend — a  kind  of 
elder  brother.  We  have  seen  many  such  classes,  in  which  large  numbers 
of  young  people  have  been  brought  together,  after  the  labours  of  the  day, 
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for  improvement  in  writing  and  aritlimetic,  and  for  the  study  of  grammar, 
shorthand,  history,  geography,  &c.  Definite  courses  of  lessons  in  any  of 
these  subjects,  if  spread  over  some  six  or  eight  months,  •will  be  generally 
found  to  be  attractive  ;  and  if  the  scholars  have  exercises  given  them  to 
perform  at  home,  the  classes  will  become  additionally  useful. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  labour  which  these  classes  entail,  allow  me  to  mention 
one  fact  in  proof  of  their  importance.  From  an  inquiry  recentlj'  instituted  in 
Birmingham,  it  was  found  that  in  34  schools,  containing  some  850  teachers, 
not  fewer  than  573  had  been  scholars  in  those  or  some  other  Sunday  schools. 
If  these  things  be  so,  then  we  are,  in  our  evening  classes,  instructing  those 
who,  by-and-bye,  will  be  our  associates  in  the  work,  and,  ere  long,  our 
successors  in  the  field.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that,  as  the  conflict 
between  truth  and  error  widens  in  its  range,  and  becomes  keener  in  its 
strife,  the  emissaries  of  error  should  be  met,  not  by  raw  recruits,  but  by . 
trained  and  well-educated  men.  And  as  the  dying  patriot  feels  no  small 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  commit  his  country's  cause  to  the  hands  of  his 
own  sons,  so  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  heartily  engages  in  such 
laboui's  as  I  have  advocated,  may  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  there  are, 
amongst  his  own  scholars,  those  who  will  be  ready  to  seize  the  colours  he 
has  borne,  and  carry  them  to  some  loftier  height,  or  to  grasp  the  weapons 
he  has  used,  and  with  them  do  more  valiant  service  for  God  and  man. 

In  addition  to  these  week  evening  classes,  we  would  recommend  the 
occasional  delivery  of  vjeek  evemng  lectures.  These  should  have  reference 
to  some  interesting  subject  in  history  or  science,  should  be  delivered  in  a 
popular  style,  and  should  be  profusely  illustrated  by  pictures,  magic 
lanterns,  scenes,  experiments,  &c.  The  excellent  diagrams  brought  out 
by  the  Working  Men's  Educational  Union,  as  well  as  the  dioramas  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  are  admu-ably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  schools  these  classes  and  lectures  have  given  rise  to  Tnutual 
improvement  societies,  which,  when  properly  conducted,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Unfortuuatelj',  the  members  of  such  societies  have 
occasionally  gone  wrong ;  but  it  has  been  where  they  have  been  treated 
with  indifference,  or  subjected  to  opposition.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
do  not  recommend  the  foimation  of  these  societies  amongst  Sunday  school 
youths,  unless  there  are  teachers — with  well-informed  minds  and  genial 
hearts— who  are  prepared  to  take  some  part  in  their  management,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  take  the  lead.  "With  this  proviso,  these  societies  may  be 
strongly  recommended,  as  calculated  to  prepare  their  members  for  useful- 
ness in  the  church  and  the  world. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  class  of 
Sunday  school  agencies— viz.,  those  that  aim  directly  at  spiritual  results. 
First  in  this  class  I  place  tJie  tmited  prayer  meeting,  at  which  both  teachers 
and  scholars  attend  to  supplicate  the  Divine  blessing  for  each  other.  Sucli 
meetings,   I  hope,   are  regularly  held  in  all  our  schools.     But  there  is 
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anotiier  kind  whicli  I  fear  is  not  nearly  so  general ;  I  mean  the  scholars' 
prayer  meeting.  These  meetings  are  generally  much  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  pious  scholars  lead  the  devotions,  although  it  is  well  for  one 
of  the  teachers  to  preside.  The  friend  upon  whom  this  duty  falls  will  not 
feel  that  it  involves  anything  of  self-sacrifice,  for  I  can  testify  that  never 
has  mine  own  heart  been  more  cheered  than  when  listening  to  the  earnest 
pleadings  of  a  scholar  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  rest  upon  his  class-mates, 
and  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  succeed  the  labours  of  his  teacher. 

Another  means  of  usefulness  will  be  fomid  in  epistolary  commimicatio'iis 
from  the  teacher  to  the  scholar  ;  for  this  tends  to  individualize  the  scholar, 
and  prove  to  him  the  deep  interest  which  the  teacher  feels  in  his  s[iiritual 
welfare.  The  restless,  thoughtless  lad  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  lessons  from 
his  teacher,  be  they  enforced  ever  so  earnestly ;  but  he  certainly  will 
peruse  with  curiosity,  and  re-peruse  \nth  interest,  the  letter  that  begins 
with  "Dear  John,"  and  closes  with  "yours  affectionately." 

There  is  another  duty  devolving  upon  us,  which  ought  not  to  need 
enforcement  here,  and  that  is,  private  conversation  toith  individual  sclwlars. 
Strange  it  is  that  some  of  us  feel  this  to  be  a  difficult  task,  and  that,  while 
we  can  talk  fluently  enough  in  the  class  on  religious  topics,  we  cannot 
boldly  take  a  lad  by  the  hand,  and,  kindly  looking  him  in  the  face, 
ask  him  if  he  loves  Christ.  My  brethren,  it  ought  not  thus  to  be  with 
us,  if  we  are  what  we  profess.  It  is  said  that  the  great  secret  of  the 
success  of  Harlan  Page  was  that  he  always  aimed  at  the  individual 
wrestling  in  prayer  with  God,  and  in  affectionate  entreaty  with  the  sinner, 
till  he  saw  his  wishes  realized.  Although  he  was  in  humble  circum- 
stances, active  work,  and  fre(piently  in  deep  poverty,  he  lived  to  see  more 
than  a  hundred  brought  to  God  as  the  fniit  of  his  efforts. 

The  visitation  of  our  scholars  at  tJicir  Iwnvcs,  and  especially  when  they 
are  in  any  kind  of  affliction,  is  an  important  means  of  usefulness  ;  and 
many  an  appeal  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  suffering  one  has  had  a  most 
blessed  influence  upon  his  heart  and  life. 

When  our  scholars  leave  us,  it  might  be  thought  that  if  our  interest  in 
them  did  not  cease,  all  eSbrts  for  their  good  would  do  so  ;  but  they  need 
not,  for  a  holy  ingenuity  has  devised  at  least  one  means — in  oh.1  scholars' 
meetings — for  recalling  old  associations,  reviving  old  memories,  and  re- 
stating old  lessons.  These  meetings  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended, 
for  in  them  we  seem  to  forge  a  golden  swivel  to  attach  to  those  cords  of 
love  which  an  earnest  teacher  throws  around  his  scholars,  in  order  to  draw 
them  near  to  liimself,  and  nearer  to  his  God. 

V.  There  is  still  one  otlier  class  of  Sunday  school  agencies,  on  which 
we  must  bestow  a  passing  glance,  viz.  : — Tlwsc  vjhich  promote  tlic  exercise 
of  christian  benevolence.  The  principal  institution  under  this  head  is 
the  juvenile  missionary  auxiliary,  by  which  our  scholars  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  great  work   of  evangelizing   the   heatlien.      For  this  end 
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missionary  information  must  be  disseminated,  and  the  teachers  should 
be  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  and  the  scholars 
with  the  Quarterly  Sketches.  Opportunity  shoukl  be  presented  each 
Sunday  for  the  scholars  to  contribute  their  pence,  but  they  should 
never  be  pressed  to  do  this.  Some  may  be  supplied  with  collecting 
cards,  on  which  to  enter  the  subscriptions  of  their  friends,  but  I  think  they 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  go  from  house  to  house,  or  stop  casual  passers 
in  the  street,  with  the  request  of  "A  ha'penny  for  the  missionaries."  This 
practice,  I  believe,  has  an  unfavourable  influence,  both  upon  the  canvassers 
and  the  canvassed.  Large  as  are  the  sums  of  money  annually  received 
from  the  young  by  all  our  missionary  societies,  I  value  our  juvenile 
auxiliaries  more  from  their  influence  upon  the  scholars  themselves,  than 
upon  the  missionary  exchequer.  Selfish  men  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
most  unlovel}'  objects  in  creation  ;  and  we  do  a  great  service  to  our  scholars 
when  we  draw  out  their  symjiathies  towards  the  ignorant  and  the  needy. 
Besides,  it  is  to  our  Sunday  schools  that  we  must  look  for  many  of  those 
who,  in  years  to  come,  shall  go  forth  to  distant  lands,  bearing  the  banner 
of  the  Cross;  and  we  may  even  now  do  sometliing  to  fit  them  for  the 
realization  of  those  desires  which  they  sometimes  express,  as  they  sing, — 

"  And  if  our  lips  may  breathe  a  prayer, 
Though  raised  in  trembling  fear. 
Oh !  let  thy  grace  our  hearts  prepare, 
And  choose  some  heralds  here." 

There  are  other  objects  that  might  be  mentioned,  deserving  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  young ;  and  I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  they  contribute  to  the  reUef  of  sufferers  by  such  public 
calamities  as  the  catastrophe  at  Holmfirth,  and  the  famine  in  India ;  but  it 
is  not  well  to  introduce  too  many  of  such  objects,  lest  our  motives  should 
be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 

I  have  thus  completed  my  enumeration  of  a  long  list  of  Sunday  school 
auxiliaries,  but  you  vnil  perceive  that  they  all  have  had  reference  principally 
to  the  scholars ;  and,  did  my  time  and  your  patien'-e  permit,  I  should  go 
on  to  speak  of  other  agencies  for  the  parents — such  as  Mothers'  Meetiui^s, 
and  the  Parents'  Annual  Gathering,  both  of  which  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend ;  and  other  agencies  for  the  teachers — such  as  the  Training  Class, 
and  the  Preparation  Meeting  ;  but  I  must  content  myself  by  simply 
commending  them  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  aU. 

Piecalling  your  attention,  however,  to  those  auxiliaries  which  have 
passed  under  review,  I  need  scarcely  to  remark  that  some  of  them  are 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  every  school,  wliile  others  are  only 
suitable  to  schools  in  certain  localities  or  conditions ;  the  practical  result, 
however,  of  their  discussion  here  will  be,  I  hope,  to  induce  each  one  of  us 
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to  inquire  if  those  already  existing  in  our  schools  can  be  improved,  or  others 
introduced  with  advantage.  The  effort  necessary  for  the  management  of 
any  of  them  will  not  discourage  us,  if  we  only  view  them  in  the  right  light, 
and  in  relation  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  I  have  noticed,  in 
this  variable  climate  of  ours,  how,  towards  the  close  of  a  dreary  day,  ill 
which  every  object  has  looked  cold  and  forbidding,  the  sun  has  sometimes 
revealed  himself,  and  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  the  scene,  suddenly 
flooding  it  with  light  and  clothing  it  ^vith  beauty.  It  is  even  so  with 
regard  to  those  institutions  I  have  tried  to  place  before  you ;  viewed  in  the 
dull  atmosphere  of  worldly  selfishness,  they  have  few  charms ;  but  brought 
beneath  the  light  of  the  "Sun  of  righteousness,"  they  become  radiant 
with  brightness  and  encircled  with  glory !  Only  let  the  hght  of  heaven 
faU  upon  any  of  our  labours,  while  the  love  of  Christ  throbs  through  our 
hearts,  and  we  shall  think  no  effort  too  great  that  will  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  highest  interests  of  our  scholars. 

And  now,  turning  for  a  moment  from  the  immediate  subject  before  us, 
may  I  be  permitted,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  to  express  the  unfeigned 
pleasure  with  which  I  have  attended  .the  various  meetings  in  connection 
with  this  Convention— a  pleasure  wliich  has  been  greatly  heightened  by  the 
opportunity  I  have  enjoyed  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  many 
an  earnest  teacher  who  labours  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  one  great 
vineyard,  as  well  as  of  joining  with  them  in  the  solemn  exercises  of  praise 
and  prayer.  Pleasant  and  profitable  too  has  it  been  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  have  on  former  occasions  addressed  us  ;  and  I  do  hope  tliat  after 
all  this  I  shall  go  back  to  my  work  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  But  while 
these  feelings  have  possessed  my  breast,  my  thoughts  have  gone  forAvard  to 
another  and  a  nobler  gathering  than  this — a  gathering,  fellow-teachers,  in 
which  you  and  I  must  be  present — over  which  the  great  Judge  himself 
shall  preside,  and  at  which  He  .shall  welcome  with  a  smile  every  earnest 
teacher,  and  banish  with  a  frown  every  unfaithful  servant.  Between  that 
day  and  this,  however,  there  lies  a  space  of  time,  the  length  or  brevity  of 
which  we  do  not  know  ;  but  whatever  that  may  be,  let  us,  brethren,  conse- 
crate it  all  to  God,  with  a  warmer  zeal  and  by  a  loftier  service  than  we  have 
yet  rendered.  And  when  on  the  evening  of  this  day  we  part  away  from 
each  other,  and  as  on  the  morrow  we  return  to  our  various  spheres  of 
labour,  in  the  scattered  vUlagc  or  the  busy  town,  bo  it  ours  to  carry  with 
us  not  only  pleasant  memories  of  our  meetings  here,  but  to  disseminate 
their  blessed  influences  far  and  wide.  In  prospect  of  this,  and  with  the 
long  array  of  Sunday  school  agencies  before  us,  be  it  ouns,  with  holy  boM- 
ness,  and  yet  with  humble  trustfulness,  to  exclaim, — 

"  Wc  will  go  forth  and  conquer,  Depending  on  His  grace  ; 
The  lowliest  station  near  Him  Must  be  an  honoured  place  : 
And  after  battle,  victory,  And  after  victor}',  rest — 
Like  the  beloved  apostle,  Upon  liis  Miustcr's  breast  1" 
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The  Chairman  believed  they  woiiki  all  be  of  one  mind,  that  a  very  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  paper  had  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Cooper  ;  that 
the  different  heads  had  been  treated  in  an  exceedingly  temperate,  prudent, 
and  considerate  manner,  and  that  the  essayist  had  delivered  his  sentiments 
■with  great  candour. 

Jlr.  W.  Lethaby,  of  Waterloo  Road,  agreed  with  the  chainnan  that  a 
very  valuable  paper  had  been  read,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the  meeting 
would  be  a  most  serviceable  one.  He  was  sorry  that  amongst  the  agencies 
that  of  a  Visitor  had  not  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper,  because,  in  the 
south  of  London,  the  schools  had  been  much  benefited  by  the  efforts  of 
visitors.  He  condemned  the  frequency  of  excursion  trips,  and  said  that  a 
debt  of  £6  or  £7  was  fastened  for  a  long  time  round  the  necks  of  two  or 
three  London  teachers  who  had  persisted  in  having  one,  and  made  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  payment  of  a  band  wMch  accompanied  the 
excui'sionists.  He  feared  the  libraries  were  very  badly  looked  after  ;  in 
fact,  that  they  were  not  looked  after  at  all  in  some  places.  The  books, 
too,  were  in  several  instances  improperly  selected.  In  one  library  he  had 
found  "  The  Poor  Man's  Catechism,"  with  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Maiy 
interspersed.  In  another,  one  of  the  children  had  been  given  a  book  to 
read,  entitled,  ' '  On  the  Management  and  Nursing  of  Infants. "  He  thought 
their  town  and  country  friends  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap 
libraries  offered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Eev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  Illinois,  said, — As  a  collateral  agency  of 
the  Sunday  school,  I  call  attention  to  the  "Palestine  Class,"  or  Avhat- 
ever  else  you  choose  to  call  it,  but  some  organization  that  will  teach 
the  literal,  historic,  and  geographical  parts  of  the  Bible  on  some  week- 
day, thus  giving  all  the  time  on  sabbath  to  practical  work,  rendering 
the  Bible  more  life-like  and  real,  and  exerting  at  the  same  time  a  good 
influence  over  the  children  during  the  week.  This  is  not  mere  theoiy. 
It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  five  j'^ears.  The  text-book  is 
called,  "Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands,"  published  by  Carlton  and 
Porter,  200,  Midberry  Street,  N'ew  York.  It  has,  in  catechetical  form, 
an  outline  of  Bible  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  St.  John.  It  uses  this  as  a  cord  on  wliich  to  fa.sten  the  geographical 
facts.  It  is  full  of  songs  and  chants,  by  which  hard  Hebrew  and  Greek 
names  are  easily  learned  and  remembered,  and  a  lively  interest  kept  up 
in  the  class.  It  has  a  plan  of  gi-adation  by  which,  as  scholars  advance, 
they  become  "Pilgrims,"  "Eesidents,"  "Explorers,"  "Dwellers  in 
Jerusalem,"  and  "Templars."  This  is  adopted  because,  while  concert- 
exercises  awaken  interest,  they  often  fail  in  thoroughness,  and  by  this 
system  of  giadation  we  ensure  personal  study  and  familiarity  with  the 
lessons  and  maps,  because,  before  scholars  can  enter  the  several  grades,  they 
must  pass  a  personal  examination  on  the  lessons.  The  plan  is  practicable. 
And  now  I  will  give  you,   as  a  little  present — very  trifling  indeed,  but 
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something  valuable  after  all — a  question-book.  It  M'ill  fit  all  parts  of  the 
Bible.  It  will  do  for  children  and  for  teacliers.  The  cliildrcn  will  know 
what  the  teachers  intend  asking,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  ^^rc^parc  their 
lessons.  This  is  the  question-book — two  P's  and  four  D's.  P,  P;  D,  D,  D,  D. 
Persons  ?  Places  ?  Dates  ?  Doings  or  sayings  ?  Doctrines  ?  Duties  ? 
Tliis  is  exhaustive,  you  see.  You  examine  successively  the  biographical, 
gcogi-apliical,  chronological,  historical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  points  of 
every  lesson.  AYhen  you  have  asked  these  questions,  there  are  no  more 
you  can  ask. 

ill-.  C.  W.  Chapix,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  in  his  district  a  sabbath 
school  concert-class  was  held  once  a  month.  It  was  a  children's  meeting, 
presided  over  by  the  pastor  or  superintendent,  and  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  children  to  instinict  each  other.  He  had  not  heard  of  any  such 
meetings  ha-ving  been  established  in  England,  but  he  could  assure  the 
Convention  that  they  were  exceedingly  interesting  gatherings,  and  well 
attended. 

Mr.  TuojrAS  Hay,  President  of  the  Sabbath  School  Union,  Leith, 
produced  a  little  alphabet,  setting  forth  the  names  and  titles  of  the  Saviour, 
which  had  been  found,  he  said,  of  great  benefit  in  Scotland.  He  assured 
the  meeting  that  he  should  return  home  with  his  soul  greatly  refreshed  by 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  Convention. 

Mr.  JosEi'H  Acock,  of  Oxford,  said  that  the  classes  in  that  city  had 
been  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  reading  society.  They 
subscribed  one  penny  per  month,  -with  the  view  of  purchasing  certain  good 
magazines.  They  soon  found  that  they  had  more  money  than  was  necessary 
for  the  magazines,  and  then  they  purchased  other  works.  They  held  a 
meeting  every  half-year,  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  societj'  were  discussed, 
new  books  were  selected  and  bought,  and  these,  again,  were  sold  or  given 
away  after  being  perused. 

The  Kev.  J.  T.  Feaston",  of  Birmingham,  said  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday 
schools  in  his  district  were  taught  to  sing  by  note,  and  that,  by  this  means, 
the  congregational  psalmody  had  been  gi-eatly  improved.  Weekly  singing 
exercises  were  held  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  and  after  school  hom"s  the  children  practised  harmony. 
They  had  note-books  and  hymn-books,  and  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  effort  induced  him  to  mention  the  fact. 

Mr.  ICELAND,  of  Brighton,  coincideil  with  the  view  of  the  essaj-ist  that, 
in  order  to  carry  out  Ids  very  desirable  plans,  it  would  be  necessary  to  havo 
one  large  school-room,  and  several  small  class-rooms  leading  into  it. 
Seeing  what  gieat  things  the  Sunday  School  Union  had  accomplished, 
could  not  sometliing  of  a  practical  nature  arise  out  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, whereby  twenty  or  twenty-five  .schools  might  be  erected  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case  ?  If  something  like  a  building  fund,  similar  to  what 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  originated,  coidd  bo 
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established,  then  they  might  erect  a  model  school  in  connection  with  the 
Union,  and  thus  a  great  object  would  be  achieved.  At  present  they  had  a 
sinking  fund,  which  might  be  rendered  available  for  the  purpose,  and,  if 
their  country  friends  would  contribute,  a  large  sum  might  be  realized. 
The  question  was  cue  of  a  practical  nature,  and  if  the  Simday  School  Union 
had  ii200,000  in  hand,  the  object  might  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Charles  Pell,  of  Maidstone,  complained  that  in  most  of  their 
schools  there  was  too  much  noise.  Go  where  they  would,  noise  and  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  question  was,  how  could  they  obtain  quiet  ?  He 
believed  it  would  be  worth  £500  if  they  could  only  find  out  some  plan 
■whereby  they  could  produce  silence,  and  thus  cause  greater  attention  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  lessons.  He  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
have  at  least  five  minutes'  silence  in  all  their  schools  ?  In  Kent  there  was 
one  large  school  where  they  had  five  minutes  of  profound  silence  on  every 
morning  and  afternoon  of  the  Lord's  day.  In  a  school  in  the  city  of  Can- 
terbury the  same  rule  was  enforced  with  admirable  effect. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Clemexs,  of  Devonport,  said  the  circulation  of  j)eriodicals 
in  his  district  had  been  occupjdng  a  considerable  amount  of  attention,  and 
that  in  one  school,  where  th'^re  were  200  children,  these  periodicals  liad 
obtained  a  large  circulation.  Last  year,  4, 000  of  them  had  been  circulated 
by  means  of  the  boj'S  leaving  them  at  the  homes  of  the  cluldren.  The 
profit  on  that  circulation  was  going  towards  the  formation  of  a  teachers' 
library.  Once  a  month  the  teachers  assembled,  and  each  teacher  was 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  introduction  of  one  book,  so  that  every  month  a 
book  was  added  to  the  hbraiy  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  periodicals. 
He  submitted  that  the  plan  might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Charles  Bath,  of  Charlton,  believed  that  there  were  many  col- 
lateral agencies  which  would  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  A  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  had  been  fonned  in  his  neighbourhood  with 
great  success.  It  was  composed  of  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and 
it  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  and  in 
elevating  their  moral  tone. 

The  Piev.  H.  Pau.miee,  of  Paris,  said  that  the  providing  of  good  religious 
books  for  the  young  was  well  worthy  of  considerati'jU.  He  regretted  to 
say  that  there  was  a  library  in  Geneva  filled  with  books  of  a  low  kind  of 
literature,  such  as  novels.  One  contained  what  was  called  the  history  of 
Luther,  some  particulars  of  his  maniage,  scenes  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  Reformation,  and  other  details  of  a  most  scandalous  nature.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  they  had  several  good  original  French  books  at  Paris, 
and  also  many  translations  from  English  standard  works.  They  had  one, 
a  perfectly  authentic  one,  and  he  believed  one  that  was  very  scarce, 
entitled,  "The  Miseries  of  the  Protestants  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 

Mr.  Gould,  of  Bristol,  had  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Convention  would  result  in  great  practical  issues.     He  thought  it  required 
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grave  consideration  as  to  how  far  they  were  justified  in  continuing  the 
so-called  system  of  school-treats.  If  they  were  to  be  continued,  it  beho\T3d 
them  all  to  see  that  they  were  so  conducted  as  that  men  of  the  world 
would  not  be  able  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  their  upholders.  He  had 
been  sometimes  ashamed  to  see  what  had  been  done  in  connection  with 
these  treats.  There  should  be  no  unseemly  amusements  tolerated,  no 
improper  licence  should  be  suffered  to  be  taken  by  the  sexes,  neither 
should  any  undue  freedoms  be  allowed  between  the  boys  and  girls.  He 
recommended  that  epistolarj'  correspondence  between  the  scholars  and 
their  teachers  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Crawshaw,  of  Dewsbury,  beheved  that  the  prevalence  of  noise 
in  the  schools  was  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
teachers.  He  was  afraid  that  he  had  not  visited  his  teachers  so  often  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  the  teachers'  meet- 
ings in  his  district  were  very  slenderly  attended.  He  had  taken  the 
children  frequenting  the  Sundaj'  schools  to  the  water-side,  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  and  he  had  never  found  these  excursions  so  objectionable  as 
some  gentlemen  had  that  day  represented  them  to  be  in  general.  He 
would  advise  those  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  young  to  speak  a  few 
well-chosen  observations  to  them  after  every  prayer  meeting. 

Mr.  Cooper  thanked  the  meeting  for  their  great  kindness  in  ha\-ing 
listened  to  his  very  long  and  tedious  paper.  He  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply  to,  not  a  single  objection  having 
been  urged  to  any  of  his  suggestions.  He  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  they  approved  of  all  he  had  advanced,  but  he  hoped  they  would 
seriously  consider  the  several  recommendations  he  had  ventured  to  make. 
He  trusted  they  would  all  carry  home  with  them  tlie  influence  of  the 
various  meetings  which  had  been  held,  that  they  would  have  meetings  of 
their  local  unions,  and  there  discuss  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention.  Let  the  result  of  all  be,  that  they  practically  carried  out 
those  things  of  which  they  approved,  and  in  all  their  arrangements  let 
them  adopt  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  plans. 

Mr.  Hartley  read  various  communications  which  had  been  received. 
He  said  that  700  invitations  for  the  Conference  had  been  issued,  and  that 
of  this  number  436  had  been  present.  There  were  now  194  in  the  room, 
the  same  number  as  on  Monday.  The  average  attendance  had  lieen  203. 
The  Committee  felt  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  liaving  undertaken  to 
open  the  difficult  question  discussed  that  afternoon,  and  they  now  closed 
with  as  good  an  essay  as  that  with  which  they  had  commenced  the  proceed- 
uigs  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  WuKJUT,  of  Hull,  said  he  knew  the  modesty  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  had  induce<l  the  Committee  for  many  years  to  discard  the  prac- 
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tice  of  votes  of  thanks.  He  thought  they  acted  wisely  in  doing  so,  but 
the  present  was  altogether  an  exceptional  case.  A  Convention  like  this 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  Great  Britain.  He  believed  Yorkshire 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  given  rise  to  it ;  but,  however  that  might  be, 
one  thing  was  certain,  that  every  meeting  had  been  all  that  the  friends  of 
Sunday  schools  could  have  desired,  and  the  Committee  must  feel  that  they 
had  been  amply  rewarded  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  by  such  glorious 
and  interesting  meetings  as  had  been  held.  For  his  own  part,  he  could 
safely  declare  that  the  Convention  formed  one  of  the  proudest  epochs  in 
his  life,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  look  back  upon  it  with  feehngs  of 
the  liveliest  satisfaction.     He  now  begged  to  move, — 

"That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Sunday  School  Union  for  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  for  the  excellent  arrangements  that  they  have  made, 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  delegates  present  at  the  various  meetings." 

Sir.  Rogers,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  motion,  which  Avas  put  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  proceedings  closed  w'th  the  singing  of  the  Doxology. 
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This  Aggregate  Meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  was  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  Eakl  of  Shaftesbuev,  E.G. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Watsox  came  forward, 
and  said, — 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  he  has  been  obhged  to  leave  London,  and  being  now  on  the 
Continent,  is  unable  to  be  with  us  this  evening.  I  beg  leave  to  propose 
that,  in  his  absence,  Chaeles  Giipin,  Esq.,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  occupy 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Geoser  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

The  following  hymn  was  then  sung : — 

"  Though  feeble  be  the  early  light, 
When  first  it  breaks  the  gloom  of  night ; 
With  joy  the  traveller  hails  the  ray, 
The  harbinger  of  coming  day. 

"  How  narrow  are  the  separate  rills 
That  spring  from  Ethiopian  hills ! 
But  broad  and  deep  the  waters  flow. 
Which  their  united  streams  bestow. 
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"  Thus  few  and  feeble  were  the  band 
Who  first  oui*  holy  Union  planned  ; 
Its  influence  now  through  earth  extends, 
And  distant  nations  are  its  friends. 

"  For  this,  O  Lord,  thy  name  we  praise, 
This  day  our  cheerful  song  we  raise ; 
Let  us  enjoy  thy  presence  still, 
And  give  us  grace  to  do  tliy  wUl." 

The  K«T.  Dr.  Uewice,  of  Dublin,  engaged  in  prayer. 

Tlie  Chaieitan  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said, — I  am  sure,  my 
friends,  if  any  one  has  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  noble  lord  who 
was  to  have  taken  the  chair  this  evening,  it  is  myself.  Called  upon,  as  it 
were,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  fill  the  place  which  would  have  been  so 
much  better  filled  by  him,  I  feel  that  I  have  small  claims  to  occupy  such  a 
position  amongst  you ;  but  if  the  only  Shibboleth  that  you  require  for 
admission  into  your  ranks  be  a  deep,  a  heartfelt,  and  an  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  great  and  beneficent  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  can, 
without  any  faltering  voice,  pronounce  that  Shibboleth,  and  stand  amongst 
you  as  a  brother.  It  is  now  many  years  since  I  was  myself  a  sabbath  school 
teacher ;  but  I  know  the  importance  of  the  work,  I  remember  my  interest 
in  it ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  lend  my 
support  to  one  or  more  sabbath  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  my 
habitation  may  happen  to  have  been ;  and  I  can  recognize  this  work  as  one 
of  the  greatest  amongst  the  many  glorious  agencies  for  raising  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  country,  and  thereby  laying 
the  only  firm  and  sure  foundation  for  individual,  and  social,  national 
liappiness.  Yes,  in  your  unbought,  impaid  agency,  which  I  recognize  above 
most  other  movements,  you  have  the  love  of  souls  for  your  motive ;  and  I 
earnestly  hope  you  may  have  the  gain  of  souls  for  your  hire  and  your  reward. 
But  I  must  not  forget  tliat  I  am  asked  to  take  the  chair,  and  not  to  make  a 
speech;  and  therefore  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  remarks  of  mine. 
I  beg  to  call  upon  your  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Watson,  to  present  a  written 
statement  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Watsox  read  tlie  following  inxbodtjctoey  statemext  : — 

Kathtr  more  than  nine  years  have  now  elapsed  since  a  meeting  was  held 
in  this  place  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  fonnation  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union.  On  that  occasion  a  statement  was  read,  embo- 
djring  a  review  of  the  operations  of  that  Institution  during  the  fifty  years  of 
its  existence.  In  that  retrospect  it  was  obsencd  that  the  Sunday  School 
Union  had  aided  greatly  in  the  extension  of  Sunday  schools — had  granted 
£7,000  towards  the  erection  of  new  school-rooms  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — had  opened  tlie  schools  to  infants,  and  delivered  the  younger 
scholars   from    the   dnulgeiy  formerly  attendant  upon   the   A  R  C   and 
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elementary  classes — had  materiall}''  assisted  iu  procuring  a  cheap  Bible  for 
Sunday  scholars— had  established  the  principle  of  an  nniform  Scripture 
lesson  in  Sunday  schools — had  largely  furnished  the  means  for  attaching 
well-selected  lending  libraries  to  the  schools— had  originated  and  caiTied 
on  a  juvenUe  periodical  religious  literature  for  the  young— had  provided  a 
large  library  of  reference  and  circulation  for  the  use  of  teachers,  — while  the 
publications  of  the  Union,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  were 
numerous  and  varied  ;  and  lastly,  had  added  to  these  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers,  the  advantages  of  personal  intercourse, — deputations  from  the 
Committee  having  visited  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society,  and  conferences  having  been  thus  held  with 
thousands  of  teachers,  who  had  uniformly  expressed  their  gratification  at 
this  fraternal  mtercourse.  The  expenses  of  these  varied  efi'orts  had  been 
principally  jjrovided  for  by  the  profits  arising  from  that  branch  of  the 
Society's  business  which  consisted  of  the  sale  of  the  works  of  other  publishers, 
read  and  approved  by  the  Committee  as  suitable  for  use  in  Sunday  schools. 
The  contributions  of  the  public  had  never  been  of  any  great  amount,  while 
the  publications  of  the  Union  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  and,  in  some  cases, 
do  not  even  meet  their  ex^jenses.  But,  as  the  services  of  the  Committee 
and  oflicers  are  gratuitous,  the  commissions  received  on  the  sale  of  other 
persons'  publications  had  materially  aided  the  funds  of  the  Union.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1851,  when  the  jiibilee  of  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools  was  celebrated,  that  the  granting  pecuniary  assistance  became  an 
important  part  of  the  Society's  operations.  From  that  period  to  the  year 
1853,  the  grants  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Union  amounted  to 
£28,704  2s.  7d.,  of  which  the  schools  of  the  metropolis  received  about  one- 
fourth,  while  the  remaining  three-foirrths  were  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  in  other  parts  of  our  own  country,  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

In  considering  the  proper  mode  of  commemorating  the  divine  mercy  tO' 
the  Union  during  the  fifty  years  which  had  then  elapsed,  the  Committee 
were  led  to  the  erection  of  a  building  which  would  at  once  be  a  memorial 
of  past  mercies,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  means  of  still  more  extensive 
usefulness.  This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Union, 
and  met  with  very  general  approval.  The  necessary  funds  were  supplied 
by  the  friends  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  The  lease  of 
a  suitable  site  was  secured,  and  the  building  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  have  been  held,  and  in  which  the  whole  business  of  the  Union 
is  carried  on,  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £9,000. 

The  increased  accommodation  afforded  by  this  building  has  enabled  the 
Committee  to  carry  on  both  their  commercial  and  benevolent  operations 
with  greater  facility,  and,  as  they  trust,  with  increased  usefulness.  They 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  their 
varied  publications,  and  it  aflTords  them  pleasure  to  find,  that  in  connection 
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witli  tlie  present  International  Exhibition  a  medal  has  been  awarded  them 
"for  the  merit  of  their  books  and  apparatus." 

They  have  also  recently  added  to  their  periodical  publications  the 
Biblical  Treasury  and  the  Teachers'  Magazine,  designed  to  assist  teachers  in 
their  work ;  and  the  Tout/is  Magazine,  intended  for  young  persons  of  a 
station  in  society  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
Sunday  scholars.  They  have  also  imdertaken  some  new  efibrts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  which  they  desire  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  present  meeting. 

They  have  sought  to  assist  the  private  studies  of  their  fellow-teachers  ; 
and  to  this  end  have  made  a  careful  selection  of  suitable  work.s,  which  they 
have  arranged  in  three  lists,  imder  the  title  of  "The  Sunday  School 
Teacher's  Own  Library."  The  largest  selection  comprises  books  valued  £4 ; 
the  next  £2;  and  the  smallest  £1.  All  these  are  offered  to  teachers  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  auxiUaries  or  country  unions,  at  one -half  the 
above  prices.  By  this  arrangement,  the  teachers  may,  at  a  very  small 
outlay,  provide  themselves  with  libraries  of  works  well  adapted  to  aid  them 
in  their  labours. 

But  the  Committee  have  long  felt  how  desirable  it  was  that  their  fellow- 
teachers  should  add  to  private  study  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
mutual  intercourse.  With  this  view,  they  established,  many  years  since,  a 
PREPARATION'  CLASS,  at  which.  Under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  Committee, 
the  lesson  for  the  following  Sunday  was  read,  and  made  the  subject  of 
discussion.  Much  benefit  was  found  to  result  from  the  exercises  of  this 
class.  Not  only  did  the  teachers,  who  regularly  attended,  receive  assist- 
ance from  it,  but  visitors  from  the  country  also  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  the  advantages  of  attending  such  a  supplement  to  private  study, 
and  went  back  to  their  homes  to  carry  out  similar  plans  in  their  respective 
localities.  It  Avill  be  perceived  that  these  exercises  had  reference  only  to  the 
immediate  lesson  to  be  taught  in  the  class ;  while  teachers  also  desired 
instruction  in  many  other  subjects  connected  with  their  work.  This  has 
led,  since  the  erection  of  the  Jubilee  Slemorial  Building,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  class,  in  which  the  mode  of  conducting  the  various 
cla.sses  of  a  Sunday  school  have  been  exhibited,  and  in  which  lectures  and 
discussions  on  subjects  likely  to  be  useful  to  teachers  have  been  conducted. 
These  two  classes  were  ultimately  united, — the  preparation  of  the  lesson 
becoming  a  part  of  the  training  class  exercises  ;  and  at  a  recent  period  a 
further  advance  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  lectures  on  "  The 
philosophy  of  education, "  and  "The  principles  of  biblical  interpretation." 
The  whole  of  these  efforts  have  now  been  consolidated  into  The  Sunday 
School  Union  Normal  Colleof.,  wliich  is  designed  to  embrace  all  that 
instruction  which  will  furnish  the  mind  of  the  teacher  witli  the  knowledge 
which  his  position  requires,  and  also  render  him  practical  assistance  in  the 
right  discharge  of  his  weekly  and  other  duties.     To  tliib  means  of  acquiring 
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infoi'matiou  is  added  the  use  of  an  extensive  library,  both  of  reference  and 
circulation,  which  is  continually  receiving  valuable  additions,  so  that 
teachers  now  find  in  the  halls  of  the  Simday  School  Union  that  information 
and  assistance  which  in  former  years  must  have  been  sought  in  vain.  A 
nominal  subscription  of  one  shilling  a  year  entitles  the  members  of  the 
Union  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  advantages,  and  which  are  partaken  of 
by  many  hundreds  of  them. 

While  the  teachers  have  thus  been  cared  for,  the  Committee  have  also 
sought  to  make  the  increased  accommodation  afforded  by  their  new  building 
available  for  that  interesting  portion  of  our  scholars  who  are  advancing 
towards  man  and  womanhood.  In  Lancashire  and  Yoi-kshire  such  have 
always  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  scholars,  but  in  the  southern 
parts  of  our  land  a  difficulty  has  been  found  in  retaining  them  in  connection 
with  the  school.  This  difficulty  was  long  thought  to  be  insuperable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  to  arise  mainly  from  the  domestic  claims, 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  young  persons  employed 
during  the  week  in  the  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  but  seemed  in  other 
places  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  senior  scholars.  The  Committee  have 
sought  in  various  ways  to  urge  the  importance  of  rendering  the  Sunday 
school  a  place  of  interest  to  these  young  people,  and  it  has  given  them 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  proportion  of  senior  scholars  in  many  schools  has 
largely  increased,  till,  in  some  cases,  the  scholars  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
form  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  The  Committee 
earnestly  desire  to  see  such  instances  greatly  multiplied,  and  in  order  to 
this,  they  feel  it  to  be  of  great  moment  that  all  such  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  will  render  the  school  a  place  of  pleasant  resort.  The  separate 
room  for  the  meeting  of  the  young  persons  must  be  provided  ;  the  mode  of 
instmction  adopted  must  be  suited  to  their  advancing  years  ;  the  intercourse 
of  the  teacher  and  scholars  must  be  conducted  on  principles  of  mutual 
confidence ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
possess  social  affections  which  will  seek  gratification,  and  that  their  enlarging 
minds  will  require  an  intellectual  nourishment  whicli,  if  not  supplied  in 
connection  with  the  school,  will  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  Committee 
have  for  some  years  published  a  monthly  periodical,  under  the  title  of  the 
Bible  Class  Magazine,  designed  to  supph-  information  especially  adapted  to 
such  yoimg  persons,  and  which  has  secured  a  large  circulation.  They  have 
also  recently  sought  to  point  out  how  agreeable,  and  profitable,  and 
inexpensive  reci-eation  might  be  afforded  to  them.  "With  this  view,  the 
Committee  invited  the  senior  scholars  from  schools  within  a  convenient 
distance  to  meet  on  certain  evenings — separate  times  being  appointed  for 
the  young  men  and  young  women.  By  the  kindness  of  friends,  a  large 
collection  of  photographs,  engravings,  philosophical  instniments,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  young  people,   and  the  wonders  of  magnetism  and  electricity  were 
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explained  and  illustrated.  "WTien  sufficient  time  had  been  afforded  for  the 
gratification  of  theii-  curiosity,  they  were  assembled  in  the  lecture-hall, 
and  addresses  delivered  to  them.  No  refreshments  were  supplied,  but  the 
whole  of  the  meetings  appeared  to  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction.  The 
object  of  the  Committee  in  this  attempt  was  to  set  an  example  to  their 
fellow-teachers,  and  they  are  happy  to  find  that  it  has  been  followed  in 
some  instances,  and  with  great  success. 

In  order  to  aid  these  and  similar  attempts  to  provide  recreation  for 
Sunday  scholars,  the  Committee  provided  a  series  of  views  illustrating  the 
overland  passage  to  India,  which  some  of  their  members  have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  accompan3'ing  b}'^  a  lecture.  So  umch  have  these  views  been 
in  demand,  that  a  new  series,  illustrating  the  scenery  and  manners  of 
Ireland,  have  just  been  prepared,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  tliird  ; 
the  Committee  behevmg  that  they  are  promoting  their  great  object — the 
religious  interests  of  the  yomig — by  furnisliing  them,  in  connection  with  the 
school,  that  intellectual  instruction  and  recreation  which  their  years  require. 

While  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  attempt  any  lengthened 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Committee  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  \vrong  to  allow  such  an  assembly  as  the  present  to  meet 
without  presenting,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  summary  of  its  past 
labours,  and  a  somewhat  fuller  detail  of  some  of  their  recent  ellbrts  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Sunday  school  system.  To  these 
endeavours  to  promote  the  extension  and  efficiency  of  Sunday  schools  they 
may,  without  impropriety,  add  the  assembling  of  the  present  Convention, 
which  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  these  institutions,  and  will, 
it  is  trusted,  by  the  influence  diffused  through  the  medium  of  those  who 
have  attended  it,  and  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  perusal  of  the  various 
papers  read,  and  suggestions  made,  greatly  advance  the  supremely  im- 
portant object,  the  trauiing  the  youth  of  all  lands  in  that  scriptural 
knowledge  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  will  prepare  them  for  the 
right  discharge  of  everj-  relative  duty  in  tliis  Mfe,  as  well  as  conform  them 
to  the  moral  image  of  their  God  and  Saviour, —  "That  our  sons  m&y  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth ;  that  our  daughters  ma)'  be  as  corner  stones, 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.  .  .  .  nap]>y  is  that  peo)>l€\ 
that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord," 
Psa.  cxliv.  12,  15. 

The  CHArEMAir : — I  have  just  received  a  hint,  which,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  I  ought  not  to  keep  to  myself.  It  is,  that  we  arc  to  hare  a 
good  supply  of  speakers,  and  that  their  speeches  are  expected  to  be  short 
and  lively.  I  beg  to  call  upon  the  K<;v.  W.  Cuthbertson,  of  Sydney,  to 
move  the  first  resolution. 

The  Rev.  W.  CctheehtsoK:  My  cliristian  friends, — A  very  accomplished 
speaker,  wliicii  I  can  liavc  no  pretensions  to  be,  might  well  tremble  when 
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rising  to  address  such  an  audience  as  this ;  and  therefore  I  shall  have  to 
intreat  your  kind  indulgence  when,  under  some  excitement  and  nervousness, 
I  try  to  say  to  you,  in  aU  sincerity,  some  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  say 
concerning  sabbath  schools.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  christian  friends, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  in  us,  at  the  commencement  of  our  meeting,  to  faU 
to  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  and  I  express  my  own  senti- 
ments, and  I  am  sure  I  but  express  the  sentiments  of  all  in  this  large 
assembly,  when  I  beg  to  tender  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  our  thanks,  not  only  for  the  holding  of  the  General  Convention,  but 
for  having  convened  such  a  meeting  as  this  to-night.  I  am  certain  that, 
though  in  a  large  gathering  Uke  this  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  bring 
forward  all  the  facts  and  statements  respecting  the  position  of  this  move- 
ment, or  to  enter  into  elaborate  arguments,  such  as  those  which  are  best 
fitted  for  a  morning  and  afternoon's  meetmg  of  the  Convention,  stiU  we 
cannot  meet  together,  we  cannot  look  one  another  in  the  face,  we  cannot 
behold  representatives  present  from  other  and  distant  lands  to  hear  the 
glad  tidings  about  the  triumph  and  success  of  our  sabbath  schools,  without 
saying  that  the  meetings  have  benefited  our  souls,  and  wiU  stimulate  us 
in  the  days  yet  to  come  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  all  put  our  hands. 
The  resolution  I  have  to  present  to  your  notice  reads  thus : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  contemplating  the  past  history  and  present  position 
of  the  Sunday  school  system,  desires  to  record  its  deep  conviction  of 
the  value  and  adaptation  of  Sunday  school  instruction  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  requirements  of  the  youth  of  all  nations,  UTespective  of 
social  rank ;  and  fervently  prays  that  the  time  may  speedily  ari-ive 
when  its  importance  shall  be  universally  recognized,  and  its  influence 
extended  tliroughout  the  world." 

I  believe  that  every  heart  in  this  great  gathering  will  say,  "  Amen,"  and  that 
we  shall  be  unanimous  in  adopting  such  a  resolution  as  this.  The  fact  is 
this,  Mr.  Chaii'man  and  christian  friends,  that  in  this  day  we  have  no  need 
to  enter  into  any  defence  of  our  sabbath  school  system.  It  is  beyond  the 
period  when  it  would  require  to  be  defended.  We  claim  higher  ground  for 
it.  We  claim  admiration  and  the  highest  appreciation  for  it,  beUeving  that 
those  who  examine  it  most  closely  could  not  by  any  possibility  object  to  what 
we  have  done.  Looking  at  it  in  its  past  history — looking  at  all  that  has 
been  done  by  it  from  the  time  when  the  first  happy  idea  entered  into  the 
mind  of  him  whom  we  think  was  the  founder  of  sabbath  schools — look- 
ing at  it  from  that  time  untU  the  present  moment,  when  the  greatest  force 
and  influence  of  the  christian  chiu-ch  are  exercised  on  its  behalf,  looking  at 
its  own  agency,  mightiest  of  all,  and  seeing  what  we  are  doing  now  in  our 
sabbath  schools,  and  the  power  which  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  and  of  grown-up  persons  in 
those  schools,  who  can  object  ?  It  is  true  that,  at  the  first  starting,  many 
of  the  wise  and  good  in  the  church  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the  new 
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idea.  The?  knew  that  something  like  a  tendency  to  positive  abuse  had 
shown  itself  under  many  plausible  schemes,  and  therefore  they  manifested 
cautiousness  and  prudence  before  giving  it  their  support ;  and  I  bless  God 
that  some  did  look  at  it  from  such  a  stand-point,  because  the  fact  that  it 
was  being  so  looked  at  may  hare  had  the  effect  of  restraining  many  of  those 
more  impulsive  emotions  which  might  have  led  the  work  for  a  time  out  of 
its  proper  pathway.  But,  I  ask,  what  do  you  see  now?  I  venture  to 
think  tliat  the  men  to  whom  I  allude,  were  they  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
good  results  accomplished,  would  all,  with  uplifted  hands  to  the  living  God 
and  to  the  Spirit  which  gives  life  and  power,  give  thanks  for  the  existence 
of  this  institution,  and  its  glorious  continuance.  Do  we  want  proof  that  it 
has  done  much  good  in  the  highest  capacity  ?  We  have  only  to  go  to  every 
minister  in  this  and  any  other  lands  where  he  has  ever  had  any  connection 
with  the  youth  instructed  in  our  schools.  "We  have  only  to  go  to  him  and 
ask, — What  is  the  resialt  of  sabbath  school  teaching,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
We  can  easily  anticipate  what  his  answer  would  be.  Ay,  and  the  very 
flower  of  our  churches,  those  who  exhibit  the  higher  forms  of  spiritual  life, 
are  men  who  have  sat  on  the  forms  of  our  sabbath  schools.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  such  men  there  are  this  night,  not  in  your  glorious  England 
alone,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the  continent  of  America,  at  the 
antipodes,  in  Australia,  and  even  in  China — for  there,  too,  are  sabbath 
schools.  Bless  God,  then,  for  the  glorious  work.  But  my  resolution  refers 
to  the  evidence  we  liave  that  it  has  done  so  much  of  moral  good  as  those 
who  advocate  its  interests  say  that  it  has  done.  We  say,  turning  from  those 
who  may  be  its  friends,  asking  those  who  desire  to  see  national  progress, 
those  who  arc  looking  at  the  higli  interest  of  their  fellow-men,  but  not  from 
a  spiritual  stand-point — we  say  to  them.  What  have  we  not  done?  Would 
you  exclude  from  all  your  national  agencies  the  mighty  agency  of  sabbath 
schools  ?  If  I  had  to  plead  for  all  the  good  effects  of  this  system,  I  would 
ask  those  who  arc  standing  before  me  to  come  with  me  for  one  moment  to 
the  grandest  spectacle  which  England  exhibits  at  tlie  present  day.  And 
what  is  that?  !Xot  even  the  great  International  Exliibition,  where  the 
miglitiest  intellects  shed  their  influence,  and  genius  shows  productions  of  the 
highest  form  of  creation.  Not  there.  But  I  would  go  down  to  the  sad  and 
desolate  homes  of  Lancashire,  and  point  to  those  whom  poverty  has  afflicted 
in  the  household.  I  see  the  father  there,  with  the  cliildren  crying  for  bread, 
and  he  having  none  to  give  them.  I  see  the  workman,  well  skUled  in  manu- 
facturing industrj,  looking  at  his  wife,  and  she  looking  at  him,  and  seeing 
hiin  become  day  by  day  wan,  and  wasting,  and  withering  away.  And  yet  I 
ask,  do  I  see  them  rising  up  against  law  and  order?  No;  but  I  see  them 
exhibiting  a  stern  adherence  to  the  aut)jority  of  law.  I  see  wholesome 
ground  here  for  any  biography  which  might  be  written  on  the  patience  and 
enlunnce  of  the  humbler  classes.     A  noble  rising  up  above  all  tlie  untoward 
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circumstances  of  this  present  life ;  and  I  have  heard  it  asserted  in  our  Con- 
vention, by  more  than  one  gentleman,  that  one  of  the  greatest  influences 
that  has  gone  to  produce  this  extraordinary  state  of  feeling  has  been  what 
the  sabbath  schools  have  done  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.      But,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  christian  friends,  there  is  another  view,  which,  I  think,  we 
have  a  ri^ht  to  take  of  this  subject,  and  which  I  hold  to  be  a  mo''t  important 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  distinguishing  claim  we  have  to  the  benefits 
conferred  by  our  system  of  instruction.     I  take  it  that  we  are  all  justified, 
if  a  tiling  fails,  to  look  at  the  cause  of  that  failure ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  cause  of  its  success,  and  what  it  has  done.     Now,  look  at 
the  sabbath  schools  individually  and  nationally  from  this  point  of  view. 
Kemember  that  any  religion,  which  is  not  based  upon  the  truth,  is  false,  and 
that  all  religions  are  false  except  Christianity.     That  is  my  fixed  belief.     If 
you  look  at  the  rehgions  among  men,  what  do  you  behold  ?     You  behold 
them  based  upon  this    foundation,   that    "  ignorance   is    the    mother   of 
devotion  ;"  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  when  men  sought  for  infor- 
mation, they  could  not  obtain  it.    Their  instructors  turned  from  them  with 
astonishment,  when  they  came  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.     In  all  heathenism  you  find  something  of  that  kind.     The  mind 
of  man  in  its  unenlightened  state  was  dark  indeed ;  and  neither  the  mind  of 
man  nor  woman  was  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  others  on  the  great 
gubjects  of  futurity  and  the  immortahty  of  the  soul.     These  subjects  were 
never  found  among  the  missions,  as  parts  of  what  the  natives  were  anxious 
tO  make  inquiries  about,  and  hence  it  was  Uttle   wonder  that  the  people 
became  a  weak  and  stunted  race.      But  our  sabbath  school  system,  taking 
up  the  wan-ant  of  Christianity,  that  it  was  to  "  warn  eveiy  man,  and  to 
teach  every  man,"  has  opened  up  the  way  of  truth  in  all  its  fulness  to  the 
meanest  capacity ;  and  this  is  another  evidence  to  the  truth  and  adaptation 
of  Christianity  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  wliile  it  is  fitted  for  the  philo- 
sopher, it  is  not  unfitted  for  the  little  child  in  the  sabbath  school.     It  opens 
up  the  highest  systems  and  styles  of  thought,  and  gives  an  intellectual 
extension  to  the  national  mind,  so  much  so  that  no  individual  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  relations  in  which  he  stands,  either  to  this  world  or  to  that 
which  is  to  come.     Therefore,  we  deduce  strong  evidence  in  support  of  our 
Sunday  school  system,  from  its  past  history  and  present  position.     We  see 
its  value,  and  we  learn  its  adaptation  to  all  countries,  to  the  youth  of  all 
nations,  irrespective  of  social  rank.     Now,  a  word  or  two  on  both  these 
points.     The  youth  of  all  nations !     This  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  idea. 
We  had  that  idea  well  brought  out  on  Tuesday  night,  on  the  platform, 
when  we  held,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House,  one  of  the  best 
public  meetings  I  ever  attended.      We   had   representatives   there   from 
America,  from  France,  and  from  Switzerland,  and  one,  a  countryman  of 
Garibaldi,  who  told  us  that  the  beautiful  Italian  land  was  not  always  to  be 
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held  in  bondage,  but  that  a  brighter  day  was  dawning  upon  it ;  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman  whUe  he  was  eloquently  putting  these  views  before 
us,  my  thoughts  carried  me  to  what  the  popular  leader  of  the  people  was 
doing,  and  to  the  call  he  made  upon  his  countrymen  to  go  up  to  Rome ' 
"What  was  his  motto  ?  "  Rome  or  death."  When  I  heard  my  friend's  descrip- 
tion of  what  Italy  had  been,  ay,  and  of  what  Italy  is  now,  I  knew  that 
wherever  the  fearful  heresy  of  Rome  is  to  be  found,  she  corrupted  Christianitv, 
and  had  changed  the  conjunction  in  the  motto,  making  it  "  Rome  and  death," 
not  "  Rome  or  death."  But  now  the  Sunday  school  system  is  getting  a  footing 
even  there,  and  soon  the  motto  will  be,  "Rome  or  life,  Italyfree  from  tyranny." 
Well  then,  my  dear  christian  friends,  we  have  got  a  manifestation  of  the  truth 
contained  in  my  resolution,  because  the  representatives  of  all  the  places 
present  at  our  Convention  have  borne  testimony  to  the  important  fact  that 
our  sabbath  school  system  is  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  I  know  its 
adaptation  to  Australia,  and  I  know  not  what  we  should  do,  spiritually,  in 
Australia,  if  it  were  not  for  this  sabbath  school  system.  It  might  be  that 
the  church  of  Christ  in  that  land — and  I  include  all  in  that  term,  for  we  are 
all  one  there  in  heart  and  soul,  having  but  one  great  end  in  view — it  might 
be,  I  say,  that  with  our  present  strength  in  Australia,  we  might  be  able  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  metropolitan  cities  and  townships  in  the 
land ;  but  how,  with  the  comparatively  few  men  we  have  there  to  fill 
our  pulpits,  could  we  go  out  among  a  sparse  population  scattered  over  a 
wide  district,  a  district  where  the  houses,  in  some  instances,  are  thirty  or 
forty  miles  apart — how  could  we  do  that  ?  The  logic  of  necessity  has 
brought  us  to  sec  the  importance  of  establishing  Sunday  schools  in  every 
home,  and  in  Austraha  we  have  these  home  Sunday  schools  in  every  dis- 
trict. You  must  recollect  the  uncivihzed  state  of  all  new  countries.  There 
is  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  new  countries  there  is  not  that 
sense  of  parental  duty  among  the  inhabitants  which  is  to  be  found  in  old 
countries.  Then  comes  another  class,  that  class  of  men  and  women  wlio 
are  apathetic  to  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Now  the  church  of  Christ 
has  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parent  in  these  cases.  She  has  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  little  cliild,  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit  on  its  behalf,  and 
to  adopt  all  useful  means  that  the  child  shall  not  be  left  to  grow  up  as  a 
heathen,  knowing  not  the  Saviour.  Tiierefore  she  takes  up  this  great 
agency,  the  sabbath  school,  brings  the  little  children  from  their  parents 
who  are,  perhaps,  going  up  to  the  gold-fields,  or  who  have  rendered  them, 
selves  unfitted  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  offspring  by  the  awful  pestilence 
of  rum  ;  and  she  becomes  their  parent  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Well,  further,  my  dear  friends,  with  regard  to 
Australia,  as  I  endeavoured  to  state  at  the  meeting  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
we  have  not  done  anything  like  what  we  yet  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  that  country.     But  though  we  have  met  with  many  difficulties,  partly 
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nrising  from  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  and  partly  from  the  supine- 
ness   of  the  parents   and   the   uncivilized  state   of  the   population,   yet, 
uot^vithstauding  all  these  difficulties,  added  to  the  fact  of  our  churches 
being  comparatively  few  in  point  of  number  and  influence,  we  have,  at  the 
present  moment,  at  least  120,000  children  under  sabbath  school  instruction. 
If  the  Master  put  the  query,  "  What  does  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"   we  may  well  ask,  What  would  have 
become  of  these  children  had  it  not  been  for  the  sabbath  school  ?     And  if, 
without  the  sabbath  school,  they  must  have  been  spiritually  neglected,  then 
we  are  furnished  with  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  sabbath  school 
system.     We  have  not,  as  I  said  before,  to  meet  elaborate  arguments,  in 
the  present  day,  in  opposition  to  that  system ;  but  we  have  to  meet  the 
apathy  of  parents  and  guardians.     And  is  it  not  sad  to  think  that  those 
whom  God  has  placed  over  children,  not  only  to  open  a  prospect  for  them 
in  this  world,  but  to  instil  into  their  minds  a  knowledge  of  their  relationship 
to  their  heavenly  Father,  forget  all  this ;  and  that  there  are  many,  even  in 
this  christian  England,  who  think  it  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
heir  children  if  the  Saviour  had  never  been  born  in  the  world,  or  if  the 
cross  had  never  been  erected  on  Calvary  ?     We  must  try  to  meet  this  state 
of  things,  to  do  away  with  the  apathy  of  parents,  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  them  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility ;    and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  your  Sabbath  School  Union  will  mainly  and   effectively  be  instru- 
mental in  performing  this  work,  and  accomplishing  this  great  and  most 
desu'able  object.     My  resolution  says  that  we  ought  to  seek  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  all  grades  and  ranks  with  our  system. 
Would  to  God  they  might  all  join  us !     Would  that  all  our  connections 
and  all  our  societies,  pohtical  and  religious,  might  aid  our  efforts ;    that 
there  might  be  on  this  fair  earth  one  green  spot,  where  the  rich  and  the 
poor  might  meet  together;    that  christian  parents  might  know  not  any 
distinction ;  and  that  that  spot  were  the  sabbath  school,  where  all  might 
luiite  in  praising  a  common  Father,  and  in  trusting  a  common  Saviour! 
But,  my  dear  friends,  we  must  recognize  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  this  blessed  result ;    because  amongst  the  upper  classes 
there  are  as  many  grades  of  society  as  there  are  among  t  he  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  population  ;  therefore  we  must  try  to  meet  this  spirit  of  caste. 
And  here  I  am  happy  to  express  my  belief  that  the  jiaper  which  was  read 
this  morning,  in  the  Convention,  by  the  Eev.  H.  Allen,  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  meet  this  difficulty,  and  tend  to  bring  the  children  of  nobles  under 
our  sabbath  school  system  of  instruction.     May  God  grant  that  this  will 
speedily  come  to  pass!     Another  thought.     I  believe  you  must  fight  Satan 
boldly  and  energetically ;  that  you  must  train  children,  not  negatively,  but 
positively,  and  by  a]^  manner  of  helps  that  you  can  get,  in  order  to  make 
them  God-fearing  men  and  women.     We  know  that  we  have  much  diffi- 
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and  women,  to  be  attentive  to  that  which  is  designed  to  be  "a  light  to 
their  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  their  path."  Look  at  the  world.  Look  at  its 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  temptation.  On  the  sabbath 
we  all  may  read  the  Bible.  I  say  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only  on  the 
sabbath.  But  on  the  wcck-day  I  believe  that  our  sabbath  school  system 
must  be  made  to  impress  the  minds  of  our  scholars.  "We  must  fight  the 
fiddle,  and  tie  up  the  bear.  We  must  direct  our  efforts  against  the  gin- 
shops,  and  the  love  and  tendency  of  excitement,  by  the  establishment  of 
singing-classes,  by  the  adoption  of  counter-attractions  of  a  refining  cha- 
racter', by  the  development  of  the  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual 
energies  of  the  people.  We  must  do  all  this ;  and  when  you  have  done  it, 
your  sabbath  school  system  will  become,  next  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
gi'andest  agency  under  the  heavens  of  God.  I  repeat,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  all  here,  that  nothing  but  the  Bible  on  the  sabbath  will  answer 
our  purpose.  Woe  to  us  if  we  neglect  that  book!  We  shall  lose  the 
privileges  we  enjoy,  if  we  put  it  aside  for  the  work  of  any  man  whatever. 
We  cannot  put  aside  that  which  is  our  charter.  If  we  were  tempted  to  do 
so,  if  we  were  tempted  to  give  a  mere  kind  of  secular  education  to  our 
children,  to  fill  our  teachers  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  which  is  spiritual,  and  so  render  them  incapable  of  teaching  the  divine 
message  of  love  and  grace,  what  would  be  the  issue  ?  Look  at  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  for  an  answer,  and  see  the  warning 
that  her  history  furnishes  to  you.  Call  up  the  highest  pictures  she 
presented  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  remember  that  she  was  the 
birthplace  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art.  Remember,  too,  that  she  stands 
celebrated  for  the  noble  names  whicli  shine  upon  the  beadroU  of  her  history. 
And  yet  Greece,  famed  for  all  that  could  adorn  the  literature  of  the  secular 
world,  and  all  that  could  minister  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  sesthetical  and 
mere  natural  man,  erects  an  altar — thus  confessing  her  weakness,  and  the 
decay  of  her  intellectual  genius — an  altar  to  an  unknown  God !  We  want 
not  an  altar  to  an  unknown  God.  We  want  our  people  to  be  religious ; 
and  this  is  wliat  we  wish  them  to  be, — "  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jcrus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent." 

ilr.  A.  WooDEriF,  being  introduced  as  delegate  of  the  American  and 
New  York  Sunday  School  Union,  seconded  the  resolution,  and  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  the  tone  of  the  discussions  of  the  previous  days,  the  papers 
that  had  been  read,  and  the  speeches  the  other  night  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
bad  placed  the  subject  in  so  elevated  a  position,  tliat  it  was  truly  embarrass- 
ing for  him  to  attempt  to  approach  it.  But  as  he  looked  across  the 
platform,  the  smiling  face  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Cook,  reminded  him  of  an 
anecdote  he  related  sir  or  seven  years  ago.  A  little  French  boy  was  asked. 
With  whom,  and  where,  had  the  sabbatli  school  its  conimcncemeut  ?     Tlio 
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little  fellow  replied,  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  if  it  is  in  the  Bible,  I  will  tell 
you  next  sabbath.  At  the  appointed  hour,  with  a  vivaciousness  peculiar  to 
the  French  youth,  the  httle  fellow  clearly  set  forth,  and  successfully  illus- 
trated, the  three  following  propositions  : — 1st.  That  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
was  the  place  where  the  first  sabbath  school  was  held ;  2nd.  That  Christ 
himself  was  the  first  sabbath  school  teacher ;  and  3rd.  That  He  had  for  His 
pupils  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  law,  of  whom  He  asked,  and  to  whom  He 
answered  questions  which  astonished  those  teachers  in  Israel.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  must  contemplate  the  subject  this  evening.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  allude  to  some  of  the  results  of  sabbath  school  teaching  in  the  United 
States,  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be  granted 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence,  that  the  great  schemes  of 
benevolence  were  brought  forth,  both  in  England  and  America,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  wlien  the  influence  of  sabbath  school 
teaching  began  to  be  felt.  It  will  be  my  aim  to  show  that  these  were 
practicable,  because  sabbath  school  teaching  had  rendered  them  so.  Why 
was  it  that  Drs.  Lyman,  Porter,  Emmens,  and  other  Kew  England  clergy- 
men, then,  for  the  first  time,  successfully  brought  into  existence  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Mi-  sions,  and  sent  forth  Samuel  J.  Mills  and 
other  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  world  ?  Was  the 
missionary  feature  of  the  gospel  now  presented  for  the  first  time  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  It  had  often  been  preached,  not  only  so  that  it  could  be 
understood,  but  so  plainly,  that  it  could  not  be  misunderstood.  All  along 
the  centuries,  and  particularly  since  the  Keformation,  it  had  been  faithfully 
preached,  but  the  difference  was  that  it  was  now  preached  to  those  who  had 
themselves  begun  to  work  for  its  advancement.  Co-operation  now  became 
the  taUsmanic  word.  No  enterprise  could  now  be  propounded  too  gigantic 
to  be  feasible.  Why  ?  Because  sympathy,  men,  and  money,  were  ready  for 
the  work.  The  issues  were  glorious,  because  the  means  were  commensurate 
with  the  end.  I  repeat,  that  which  now  rendered  the  Word  preached 
effectual  was,  under  God,  the  habitual  learning  of  a  bible  lesson  to  teach 
others.  The  teacher,  in  turn,  felt  in  himself  the  blessedness  of  his  work, 
and  was  encouraged  by  witnessing  its  effects  upon  his  pupils.  It  was  thus 
that  the  New  Testament  theory,  which  presents  to  us  revelation  as  a  power, 
no  less  than  as  a  system  of  belief,  restored  to  a  new  generation  the  primitive 
idea  that  as  soon  as  any  one  became  a  Christian,  he  or  she  was  to  do  aU 
they  could  to  make  all  others  such.  It  was  thus  that  the  sabbath  school 
became  not  only  an  organization  for  the  religious  training  of  youth,  but  a 
magnet  to  draw  the  christian  church,  and  place  it  in  effectual  antagonism  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  was  this  that  made  the  present  dimensions  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  possible.  But  again,  there  ranges  along  the 
past  fifty  years  a  seriec  of  lights  suspended, as  it  were,  from  heaven,  guiding 
the  sph'itual  mariner  onward,  upward,  heavenward.    We  call  these  revivals, 
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speeificallv  American  revivals.  The  earlier  are  distinguished  from  the  later 
ia  this,  that  whenever  the  signs  apjjeared,  the  watchman  sounded  the  call  for 
help  to  other  watchmen.  It  was  thus  that  the  early  revivals  were  conducted 
by  groups  of  neighbouring  ministers,  but  the  latter  have  not  been  so  con- 
ducted. There  now  surround  each  minister  a  company  of  men  waiting  for, 
and  asking  for,  the  privilege  of  co-operation.  The  observant  pastor  sees  the 
judicious,  intelligent,  competent,  waiting  in  groups  around  him.  Can  they 
sing  a  hymn,  read  a  chapter,  conduct  a  prayer  meeting,  visit,  talk  with  the 
inquiring  ?  All  this  and  more  they  can  d^.  Where  and  how  did  they 
learn  ?  lu  the  sabbath  school,  and  by  practice  only.  This  is  a  description 
of  late  revivals.  In  1857,  the  showers  of  divine  grace  fell  upon  every  part 
of  our  land,  and  noiselessly,  ceaselessly,  is  the  fruit  still  gathering.  Laymen 
are  still  conducting  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  prayer  meetings.  The 
finger  of  Providence,  pointing  to  the  boundless  resource,  suggests  a  remedy 
commensurate  with  the  disease.  A  common  recognized  brotherhood 
removes  all  barriers,  and  the  inj unction,  "Whosoever  wiU,  let  him 
come,"  restores  the  activity  of  the  primitive  church.  Here  will  our  Conti- 
nental friends  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  obviously  the  scripture  method, 
that  as  soon  as  any  one  feels  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  he  should  begin 
to  describe  it  to  others.  This  is  preaching  the  gospel.  To  wait  for  qualifi- 
cations to  teach,  is  to  reject  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  and  the  very  way 
to  become  educated  is  to  begin  to  talk  to  others.  If  I  were  to  ask  this 
:.'reat  company  of  clergymen  whether  secret  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  were  not  necessary  to  growth  in  grace  ? — the  answer  would 
be,  "  Yes."  If  I  were  to  ask  them  whether  attendance  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  public  prayer  were  not  also  necessary  ? — the  answer  would 
be,  "Yes."  If  I  were  to  ask  whether  a  Christian  could  make  the  most 
rapid  attainment,  or  reach  the  highest  experience  of  the  spiritual  life,  with- 
out putting  his  own  heart  in  beating  love  and  sympathy  with  those  that 
are  ready  to  perish  around  him  ? — the  answer  would  be,  "  No."  This  is  the 
only  way  to  become  a  consistent,  symmetrical  Christian.  If  you  would  melt 
away  the  incrustations  of  sin,  sectarianism,  and  selfishness  from  your  own 
hi  art,  and  put  yourself  in  personal  grapple  with  all  the  systems  of  sin 
around  you,  this  shall  be  the  best  method  of  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
Such  are  only  the  relJex  influences  of  sabbath  school  teaching  in  the  United 
States,  restoring  the  activity  of  the  primitive  church.  I  have  not  time  even 
to  liint  at  its  direct  influences,  and  with  these  you  are  more  familiar.  But 
glancing  an  eye  backward  and  forward,  what  are  yet  to  be  the  results  of 
sabbath  sdiool  teaching  ?  We  have  seen  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  rise,  taking 
tne  same  direction  as  the  Star  of  Empire,  until  it  almost  seemed  to  culmi- 
nate over  this  favoured  isle.  As  we  look  along  its  path,  how  narrow  is  the 
bright  belt  of  light  it  has  left  behind  it !  Why  has  it  not  spread,  as  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  seemed  to  anticipate  it  would,  from  the 
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centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ?  Ah !  it  is  because  the  jDrincipie, 
that  we  have  shown  as  underlying  the  sabbath  school  system,  has  not  been 
operative.  There  has  not  been  the  obligation  felt  by  a  common  brothei-hood 
to  teach  it  to  one  another.  The  star  that  has  still  continued  its  western  way 
lately  shone,  if  not  with  culminating,  yet  may  I  not  say  with  accumulating 
light  over  our  late  happy  land.  But  it  is  now  bedimmed  by  the  sulphurous 
clouds  of  war.  Why  is  this?  I  speak  but  the  conviction  of  this  vast 
audience  when  I  say,  it  is  because  the  statute-book  of  the  Slave  States  forbids 
the  slave  of  the  Southern  States  to  be  taught  in  the  sabbath  school  to  read 
the  Bible.  Had  not  the  puny  hand  of  man  been  lifted  up  to  intercept  the 
light  of  revelation,  which  Heaven  designed  to  give  as  freely  as  He  gives  the 
light  of  the  sun  to  all  men,  this  war  woidd  not  have  been  possible.  But  we 
will  hope  and  pray  that  that  light  may  again  shine,  and,  mingling  with  the 
light  of  England,  pour  its  floods  of  glory  over  the  realms  of  Eastern 
darkness.     ]May  God  hasten  it ! 

Rev.  Professor  Kagel,  of  Iveuchatel,  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said:  Mr.  Chairman, — Having  only  a  few  minutes  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion, I  will  not  lose  an  instant  in  asking  your  pardon,  and  that  of  my 
hearers,  for  my  most  imperfect  language.  I  wish  only  to  beg  my  hearers 
not  to  be  too  indulgent,  for  their  kindness  towards  me  at  the  Mansion 
House  has  made  me  so  very  bold,  that,  when  asked,  I  could  not  refuse  to 
second  the  resolution.  This  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  all  my  sym- 
pathies. It  sums  up,  in  an  admirable  manner,  all  that  which  I  feel  deeply, 
and  which  I  would  be  able  to  preach  upon  every  housetop,  in  every  lantl, 
amongst  every  people,  and  in  every  language.  I  woidd  do  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  Bible  is  the  Lord's  gift  for  evei'y  creature.  It  is  given 
for  the  Httle  one,  as  soon  as  he  can  put  two  ideas  together,  and  stammer 
the  sweet  name  of  Jesus.  It  is  given  to  the  adult  in  the  fidl  possession  of 
his  faculties  and  strength,  and  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  decrepit  and. 
trembling  old  man,  there  can  be  no  better  comfort.  It  is  the  Lord's  gift 
to  the  weakest,  as  well  to  an  Isaac  Zsewton,  or  to  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman. 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  said  the  Lord,  when  departing,  "  and"  (mark 
this,  for  it  is  Jesus  Christ's  last  commandment)  "preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  And  where  can  the  Bible  be  engi'aved  in  the  child's  heart 
better  than  in  the  Sunday  school?  Nowhere,  Mr.  Chairman;  nowhere, 
excepting  in  his  own  family.  Now  you  can,  in  your  own  fandly,  do  the 
best  to  instruct  your  own  children  in  the  word  of  God  ;  but  the  Lord  says 
not  only,  Preach  the  gospel  to  your  own  little  ones,  but  "  to  every 
ci'eature."  And,  without  Sunday  schools,  how  will  you  fulfil  this  com- 
mandment ?  I  would  ilo  so  because  what  every  human  sovd — what  the  soul 
of  every  child  especially — wants  and  requires,  is  Jesus.  The  child's  heart — 
much  more  than  that  of  the  adult,  which  is  filled  with  so  many  things, 
with  so  many  affections  and  so  many  cares,  with  so  many  pre-occupatioiis 
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and  so  much  pride — the  child's  heart,  I  saj,  is  Ute  the  mould  of  a  statue. 
Jesus  is  the  statue.     As  long  as  Jesus  is  not  in  the  heart,  the  mould  "  is 
void,  and  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  deep"  (Gen.  i.  2).     But  let 
Jesus  come  into  the  heart,  and  it  can  break  forth  in  exulting  joy,  and  the 
statue  can  appear  in  all  its  beautr  and  perfection.     Xow  where  can  the 
child  hear  more  of  Jesus,  and  be  led  nearer  to  Him,  and  know  Him  better, 
than  in  the  Sunday  school?     I  would  do  so,  because  not  only  the  child's 
heart  calls  for  Jesus,  but  Jesus,  our  gracious  Saviour's  heart  calls  for  the 
Httle  ones.     "  Suffer,"  said  He  to  His  disciples,  "  suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  xix.  14). 
Oh,  Mr.  Chairman !  after  having  read  or  heard  these  words  of  the  Lord  of 
lords,  and  King  of  kings,  who  would  not  be  a  friend  of  Sunday  schools  ? 
and  who  would  not  employ  all  the  power  he  has,  all  the  riches  he  pos- 
sesses, all  the  influence  he  enjoys,  to  promote  this  excellent  cause,  and  to 
liasten  the  appearing  of  the  blessed  day  when,  according  to  the  resolution 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  seconding,  the  importance  of  Sunday  school 
instruction   shall   be   universally   recognized,   and  its  influence  extended 
throughout  the  world?     Mr.  Chairman,    I   have   now  been  a  month  in 
England,  and  about  three  weeks  in  London,  and  I  was  led  from  a  chi-istian 
work  to  another,  and  so  I  have  not  yet  seen  anytliing  of  your  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  nor  of  your  splendid  Crystal  Palace.     I  saw  neither 
the  celebrated  Tower,  nor  Thames  Tunnel,  nor  Windsor  Castle  and  Park, 
nor  any  of  the  marvels  of  Great  Britain,     Tea  ;  I  fear,  during  the  month 
longer  I  intend  staying  in  this  blessed  country,  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of 
the  Exhibition  than  hundreds  of  omnibuses  running  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
crowded  with  strangers  of  every  land  ;  and  I  must  confess,  though  a  great 
friend  of  nature  and  art,  I  do  not  pity  myself  at  all.     I  saw,  last  Sunday, 
the  most  beautiful  exhibition  that  you  could  ever  see,  ilr.  Chairman, — the 
exhibition  of  6,000  children,  belonging  to  forty  different  Simday  schools, 
and   gathered   together  in   Mr.  Spurgeon's   Metropohtan   Tabernacle.     I 
heard  the  most  beautiful  concert — yea,  the  most  heavenly  song — that  you 
ever  heard,  Mr.  Chairman, — G,000  infant  voices  uniting  in  singing,  with  a 
thrilling  burst  of  melody, — 

"  Saviour,  like  a  shepherd  lead  us  ! 
Much  we  need  Thy  tender  care. 
Blessed  Jesus  1  blessed  Jesus ! 

Thou  hast  bought  us;  Thine  we  are!" 
And, — 

"Joyfully,  joyfully,  onward  we  move, 
Bound  to  tlie  land  of  bright  spirits  above. 
Jesu3,  our  Saviour,  in  mercy  says,  'Come!' 
Joyfully,  joyfully,  we  will  go  home!" 

Oh,  ^Ir.  Chairman  !  I  would  the  whole  world  had  seen  this  great  exhibi- 
tion— had  heard  this  heavenly  song.     Then  the  cause  of  Sunday  school* 
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would   have  made  its  way,  in  a  moment,  to   the  warmest  and   deepest 
recesses  of  every  human  heart,  and  the  great  day  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  would  soon  arrive.     But  I  leave  these  considerations,  and  many 
others,  to  your  own  gifted  speakers ;   they  are  worthy  of  all  their  most 
beautiful  and  powerful  eloquence.     I  will  now  ask  you  tiie  permission  of 
giving  one — only  one — instance  of  the  influence  which  Sunday  schools  may 
have,  even  where  you  would  never  have  expected  it.     I  take  this  instance* 
out  of  my  own  experience,  hoping  that  it  wUl,  perhaps,  give  to  your  dear 
Sunday  school  teachers  some   new  encouragement  for  their  great  work. 
I  had  in  my  Sunday  school  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years.     I  never  took  more 
care  of  her  than  of  others,  and  never  expected  more  from  her  than  from  her 
fellow-scholars.     She  attended  my  school  for  about  two  years,  when  she 
was  obhged  to  leave  our  town,  and  to  go  home  into  the  country.     In  her 
village  was  no  Sunday  school,  and  she  felt  the  want  deeply.     What  was  to- 
be  done  ?     She  said  to  herself,  "  If  there  is  no  Sunday  school  here,  I  must 
open  one."     No  sooner  said  than  done.     She  went  to  some  little  girls  of 
the  village,  and  told  them  what  we  did  in  our  Sunday  school ;  and  then 
she  asked,  "  Will  you  not  come  to  me  next  Sunday  ?  and  we  will  pray 
together,  and  sing  beautiful  hymns,  and  read  the  Bible,  just  as  we  did  at 
Neuchatel  in  the  Sunday  scnool."     They  said,  "  We  will  come."     And 
they  came, — the  first  tiaie  five  or  six,  then  ten  or  twelve,  then  twenty  and 
more  ;  and  the  old  girls  of  the  village  came  also  to  the  little  girl,  and  asked 
permission  to  come  also ;  and  at  length  our  dear  little  girl  of  eleven  years 
saw  around  her,  every  Sunday,  a  school  of  about  forty  children,  from  six  to 
fifteen  years.     She  prayed  with  them,  she  taught  them  some  of  our  hymns, 
she  read  the  Bible  as  we  do,  and  explained  it  as  well  as  she  could.     Her 
mother,  who  sometimes  listened  fro-n  behind  the  door,  said,  "  I  could  never 
hear  her  from  the  next  room  without  she.lding  tears."     Christmas  eve 
came  for  this  village,  as  for  the  whole  earth.     Now,  you  must  know  that 
Christmas  eve  is,  for  our  Sunday  school  at  Neuchatel,  a  very  great  treat. 
We  assemble  in  our  best  clothes ;  our  chapel,  always  nice,  is  ornamented 
with  beautiful  garlands;    the  illumination  of  gaslight  is  splendid;    every 
heart  is  dancing  for  joy,  and  every  eye  shines  as  a  brilliant  star.     We  sing^ 
we  pray,  we  kneel  in  spirit  around  the  little  One  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, 
and  we  realize  a  great  gathering  of  angels  around  us  and  present  in  our 
midst,  watching,  singing,  praying,  and  adoring  with  us.     In  short,  we  are, 
during  this  favoured  hour,  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.     After  we 
have  rejoiced  and  adored  with  the  angels  the  invisible  but  present  Child  of 
Bethlehem,   in  order  to  make  our  treat   as   complete  as  possible,  every 
scholar  and  every  teacher  receives  from  the  hand  of  the  superintendent  a 

*  "  Should  this  address  be  printed,  I  beseech  all  the  readers  of  this  fact 
not  to  translate  it  into  French  ;  for  all  translations  from  English  are  read  in 
Neuchatel  and  neighbourhood." — Eev.  S.  Nagel. 
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little  book,  written  expressly  for  this  occasion,  and  destined  to  render  still 
more  deep  and  durable  the  impressions  of  Christmas  eve.  Now,  our  dear 
little  Sunday  school  superintendent  could  not  let  Christmas  eve  pass  over 
without  any  treat.  She  invited  all  the  children  of  her  school  to  come  and 
to  rejoice  with  her ;  and  she  intended  reading  the  little  Christmas  book 
which  she  had  received  a  year  before.  But  there  was  suddenly  a  great 
difficulty.  When  the  parents  of  her  scholars  heard  of  this  invitation,  they 
would  come  also  ;  and  the  little  girl  could  not  refuse.  Distress  fell  upon 
her  when  she  thought  of  speaking  and  praying  before  adults.  What  was 
she  to  do  ?  She  thought,  "  If  this  may  be  a  blessing  to  them,  I  must  not 
refuse  it ;  and  if  they  come,  I  cannot  speak  to  them.  Shall  I  beg  my 
father  to  come  and  to  help  me  ?  But  he  always  laughed  at  me  and  my 
Sunday  school.  Nevertheless,  I  will  ask  him."  She  did ;  and  her  father, 
who  was  not  an  incredulous  man,  but  one  who  had  no  interest  in  these 
tilings,  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  girl ;  and  when  Christmas  eve 
came,  he  was,  for  an  hour,  though  unwillingly,  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  own  little  girl,  the  teacher  of  a  large  infant  and  adult  Sunday  school- 
The  treat  was  not  so  brilliant  and  splendid  as  ours,  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  believe  that  there  were  also  many  angels  present,  and  the  blessed  One 
■whom  we  adore,  and  whom  the  dear  little  girl  tried  to  serve  and  to  glorify 
as  well  as  she  could.  And  may  I  add,  that  the  treat  was  blessed  to  the 
father,  as  to  the  little  girl  herself?  Oh,  my  dear  fellow-labourers— oh,  my 
dear  christian  friends,  if  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  gives  us  such  an 
example,  what  should  we  do — what  could  we  not  do — for  the  glory  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  ?  O  let  us  try  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  Ilim,  and  to  glorify 
Hire,  each  of  us  in  his  own  position,  and  according  to  that  which  is  given 
to  us,  far  more  earnestly,  far  more  entirely,  and  with  far  more  devotedness 
and  self-denial,  than  we  ever  did.  And  we  shall  see  in  our  little  ones,  and  in 
our  elder  ones,  and  even  in  ourselves,  far  more  abundant  blessings  than  we 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  far  greater  than  England's 
admirable  industry,  and  trade,  and  power,  and  dominion  over  sea  and  over 
land.  It  is  the  Sunday  school  movement,  to  which  you  are  favoured  to 
give,  by  your  presence  amongst  us,  so  great  an  impulse,  and  so  important 
an  encouragement.  I  take  the  liberty  of  congratulating  you  on  your 
present  position,  as  well  as  of  congratulating  ourselves  on  your  presence, 
and  of  congratulating  this  comitry  on  this  blessing.  My  dear  English 
brethren,  your  Sunday  schools  are  the  earnest  that  the  England  of  future 
years  will  and  shall  ever  be  the  "  good  old  England  "  of  past  time ;  yea,  a 
better  and  better  one,  in  proportion  as  your  > out h  — I  will  say  your  Sunday 
flcholars — become  tiiat  "dew  of  the  morning"  of  whicli  the  Psalmist  speaks 
so  highly,  and  each  drop  of  which  rcllects  purely,  briglitly,  the  heavenly 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (Psalm  ex.  3).  That  this  may  be  your 
lot  more  and  more,  is  my — is  our  all — most  earnest  prayer. 
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ilr.  Watsox  : — Oar  dear  friend  who  hast  just  sat  down  has  not  told  us, 
what  will  be  a  most  interesting  fact  for  you  to  know,  that  he  has  a  Sunday- 
school  under  his  care  at  Xeuchatel,  of  between  700  and  800  children. 
I  had  the  honour  to  make  his  acquaintance  when  commissioned  to  attend 
a  conference  at  Geneva  last  September,  when  he  warmly  supported  the 
proposal  I  had  to  make  for  the  holding  of  this  Convention ;  and  he  said,  with 
considerable  earnestness,  that  he  should  devote  the  winter  to  learn  the 
eughsh  language,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  these 
meetings.  I  thmk  we  may  all  congratulate  him  on  the  success  which 
he  has  achieved.  I  only  wish  that  we,  dull  Englishmen,  were  as  successful 
in  acquiring  his  language. 

The  Chairsiax  : — I  am  sure  that  every  one  in  the  present  meeting  has, 
with  me,  most  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  speech  of  the  Eev.  Professor,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  bound  to  say  that,  while  two  or  three  of  his  remai-ks  woukt 
have  been  most  appKcabie  to  the  noble  lord  who  should  have  occupied  this 
seat  to-night,  they  apply  but  in  a  very  small  degree  to  myself.  I  wish, 
from  my  heart,  that  they  applied  more. 

The  Eev.  C.  W.  Boltox,  of  New  York,  and  the  representative  of  the 
Sunday  School  LTnion: — Althjugh  I  am  announced  as  of  New  York,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  an  American.  I  am  one  of  your  own  countrymen; 
but  I  am  an  emigrant,  and  I  love  the  country  of  my  adoption.  Yes, 
my  friends,  I  can  use  the  language  of  one  of  your  own  poets,  in  reference  to 
America,  and  say, "  With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  stiU."  But  why  should 
I  not  love  her  ?  Why,  I  love  her  majestic  regions  of  mountains,  which 
stretch  from  north  to  south.  I  love  those  rivers,  which  you  have  never 
seen,  and  which  roll  their  mighty  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  I  love  those 
noble  prairies,  which  are  covered  with  plants,  across  which  there  is  no  path 
upon  which  you  could  find  your  way.  Indeed,  I  love  everything  which  is 
in  America,  and  I  ought  to  love  it,  for  America  gave  me  a  home.  America 
has  given  me  a  sphere  of  christian  influence.  America  has  given  me  afield 
to  labour  in  for  my  fellow-countrymen  who  have  gone  over  there,  and  who 
have  become  the  most  degraded  and  most  degenerate  of  the  populatiouj 
from  that  one  single  thing  that  we  have  heard  so  frequently  mentioned 
here, — King  Alcohol.  When  persons  from  this  country — but  I  will  not 
say  exactly  from  this  country,  but  I  will  say  from  Great  Britain — go 
to  that  land  of  freedom, — to  that  land  where  they  soon  find  employment, 
and  a  rich  reward  for  their  labour,  they  find  also  that  alcohol  is  so  cheap, 
and  that  they  are  surrounded  with  so  many  temptations,  that  they  soon  give 
way  to  the  evil  influence  ;  and  I  have  found  in  that  great  city  of  New  York, 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen,  who  have  never  darkened  the  doors 
of  a  church  for  eighteen  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  they  left  their 
native  land.  And  when  I  came  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  have  found 
that  they  have  fallen  victims  to  this  besetting  sin.     But,  ilr.  President,  I 
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hare  another  cause  to  love  America  for,  and,  though  last,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  least, — America  has  given  me  a  wife.  Eut  I  must  not  forget  the  object 
which  has  brought  us  together  this  evening.  I  stand  here  upon  this 
platform  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Xew  York  Sunday  School 
Union.  There  are  members  present,  the  delegates  from  other  parts  of  the 
country;  but  I  stand  here  as  one  of  the  representatives, — a  most  humble 
representative  of  that  delegation.  I  represent  260  schools,  belonging  to  all 
denominations,  containing  69,500  scholars,  and  5,250  teachers.  I  stand 
before  you  this  evening  in  their  place,  and  on  their  behalf.  I  say,  we  thank 
you  for  the  honour,  we  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  speak  before  this  audience.  During  the  last  year  there  were  500 
conversions  among  the  children  of  those  schools  that  we  could  trace, 
but  how  many  were  there  that  we  could  not  trace  ?  How  much  seed  has 
been  sown  that  is  to  spring  up  in  eternity  ?  How  many  souls  were  born 
again  in  those  sabbath  schools,  of  which  we  shall  never  hear  until  we  meet 
them  in  that  better  world  ?  Yes,  my  friends,  perhaps  the  first  being 
we  may  meet  there  will  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  from  our  Sunday  schools,  whom 
we  thought  perfectly  hopeless,  who  will  point  to  us,  and  say,  "  Hail,  blessed 
teacher !  it  was  you  who  taught  me  to  pray,  it  was  you  who  taught  me  to 
love  my  Bible  and  my  God ;  it  was  you  who  led  me  to  Jesus,  and  persuaded 
me  to  plunge  into  that  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness  in  Israel ; 
it  was  you  who  taught  me  to  sing  tliose  songs  upon  earth  which  now  enable 
me  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  for  ever."  When  I  think  of  the 
reward  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher, — when  I  think  of  those  children  whom 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  training,  and  whom  we  hope  to  meet  in  eternity ; 
when  I  think  of  that  throng  of  redeemed  ones,  through  our  instrumentality, 
oh,  my  friends,  it  nerves  my  arm,  it  animates  my  wliole  soul,  and  it 
encourages  me  to  go  on  with  an  impetuosity  which  I  have  never  known 
before.  Before  I  came  over  to  this  country,  and  when  I  bade  my  Sunday 
school  children  "  good-bye,"  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to  bring  back  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar  that  I  should  find  in  the  Sunday  schools  of 
London,  and  that  I  would  can-y  it  back,  if  I  could,  still  burning,  to  plant  it 
upon  those  American  shores,  and  in  their  midst,  to  let  the  beautiful  breezes 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  so  that  our  Sunday  schools  might  catch  sometliing  of 
its  blessed  influence.  There  are  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  150,819 
cliildren  in  the  city  of  Isew  York  capable  of  going  to  a  Sunday 
school;  and  yet,  out  of  that  number,  with  all  the  efforts  we  have  made, 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  more  than  the  one-half  of  them.  The 
citj  of  New  York  is  a  tremendous  field  for  a  Sunday  school.  Go  where 
you  will,  children  will  flock  round  you ;  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
open  the  doors,  and  sing  a  hymn,  and  in  they  flow,  I  liave  tlie  honour 
to  be  connected,  in  an  humble  way,  with  one  who  is  known  to  every 
Christian  in  this  country, — I  mean  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York, — a 
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great  sabbath  school  man,  and  author  of  "  Forty  Years'  Sunday  School 
Experiences," — a  man  who  has  had  more  children  converted  under  his 
ministry  than  any  other  man — I  think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  denial — 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  And  why  ?  Because  he  lays  himself 
out  for  the  children.  He  loves  them  with  an  intense  love  ;  he  labours  for 
them  by  night  and  by  day.  Yes,  my  friends ;  he  is  a  model  of  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  and  of  a  Sunday  school  pastor.  He  has  a  large  Sunday 
school  belonging  to  himself, —  that  is  to  say,  which  is  taught  in  his  own 
building.  It  contains  upwards  of  1,000  children,  whom  he  personally  pre. 
sides  over  every  sabbath,  taking  the  entire  superintendence  of  them.  On 
one  occasion,  in  consequence  of  many  of  his  most  excellent  people  going  out 
into  the  most  degraded  part  of  the  city,  corresponding  to  a  place  which  you 
know,  probably, — the  Seven  Dials  of  London, — and  there  establishing  a 
Sunday  school,  he  suggested  to  the  children  of  his  own  school,  one  day,  that' 
instead  of  sending  their  money  to  foreign  parts,  they  should  employ  it  in 
building  a  mission  chapel  and  scliool  room  for  that  dark  and  foul  spot.  It 
caught  the  children,  and  they  went  to  work  immediately,  and  raised  four 
thousand  dollars  the  first  year.  They  continued  their  labours  till  the 
church  was  built  and  paid  for, — evei-y  cent  of  the  money  being  collected  by 
those  children.  Then  I  was  brouglit  upon  the  field,  and  this  mission  was 
given  to  my  charge.  It  began  to  grow,  because  there — and  I  wish  you  to 
imitate  our  example  a  little  more  in  this  respect — because  there  we  thought 
a  sabbath  school-room  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  inviting  and  beautiful 
rooms  we  coidd  possibly  get.  And  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  if  any  of 
the  gentlemen  or  ladies  present  ever  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  and  will 
find  out  your  humble  servant,  he  will  show  you  in  that  school-room  as 
handsome  a  place  as  you  have  ever  seen.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
that  Sunday  school  has  grown ;  and  now,  at  tlie  end  of  three  years,  we 
number  560  children  in  the  english  department,  and  365  who  are  taught  in 
the  german  language,  because  they  are  Germans.  There  is  a  school  for  you, 
with  925  children  gathered  in  three  years  !  And  with  a  beautiful  building, 
too,  purchased  entirely  with  the  money  raised  in  Dr.  Tyng's  Sunday  school ; 
and  now  he  has  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  1,925  cliildren  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  own  church !  But  what  else  ?  The  chilci'-en  over  whom  I  was 
placed  soon  began  to  catch  this  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  they  brought  me 
their  monthly  contributions.  I  said.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  ?  And 
I  looked  round  and  saw,  not  far  from  me,  a  miserable  locality.  What  sort 
of  a  locality,  think  you?  Some  of  you  have  read  in  Charles  Dickens's 
work  of  the  evil  practices  of  boys  in  the  city  of  London.  I  heard  of  a 
building  in  New  York  in  which  boys  of  seventeen  years  of  age  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling,  and  there  they  had  a  stuffed  figure,  with  men's  clothes 
upon  it.  They  put  money  in  the  pocket  of  this  figure,  and  the  boy  who 
successfully  took  that  money  out,  without  upsetting  the  figure,  which  was 
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upon  a  perfect  balance,  became  possessed  of  the  money.     In  that  way  they 
were  taught  pocket-picking; — and  there  was  my  site  for  a  Sunday  school. 
I  could  have  gone  to  more  genteel  parts,  and  have  had  as  large  a  school,  and 
where  I  should  have  had  no  opposition  ;  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  rather 
love  opposition,  especially  when  it  comes  from  such  quarters ;  for  then  T 
get  credit  for  having  fought  a  battle,  and  having  fought  it  well.     I  do  not 
care  for  fighting  where  there  are  no  enemies;  it  is  only  fighting  the  air.     I 
want  to  strike,  and  I  want  to  hit  when  I  strike.     Well,  we  established  that 
Sunday  school,  and  my  young  friend^  who  had   conducted  a  bible   class 
in  my  sabbath  school,  went  and   took  the   superintendence,  taking  with 
him  such  of  the  young  persons  from  the  bible  class  as  he  thought  would 
help  him  in  the  work.     After  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  he  reported 
to  me  that  he  had  obtained  141  scholars.     They  were  children  of  the  lowest 
grade;  but  my  friend  tliinks  some  of  them  are  hopeful.     Indeed,  I  firmly 
believe  that  three  of  them  are  already  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ; 
and  I  hope  that  many  of  them  will,  by-and-bye,  shine  as  lights  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  above,  and  form  a  crown  of  glory  for  my  dear  friend  in  the 
last  day.     That  school  is  entirely  supported  by  my  mission  school.     At  the 
end  of  the  year  we  thought  we  had  not  done  enough,  and  could  do  more 
still.     So  I  sought  out  another  degraded  place ;   and  I  assure  you  that 
if  some  of  you  had  been  in  my  position,  you  would  never  have  gone  a 
second  time  to  that  spot.     It  was  amongst  a  roman  catholic  population 
of  the  lowest  class,  and  we  were  insulted  and  pelted.     But  tliat  was  a  thing 
I  was  accustomed  to  in  this  country,  when  a  boy.     We  had  things  poured 
from  buckets  on  our  heads,  as  we  went  from  stair  to  stair ;  we  had  curses 
heaped  upon  us,  and  every  kind  of  insult  you  can  imagine^     That  was  my 
second  spot  for  labour ;  and  in  less  than  four  months  the  teacher  came  and 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  sixty-five  scholars,  and  some  of  them  the  children 
of  those  parents  who  had  treated  me  with  such  disrespect.     But  that  is  not 
all :  I  have  only  told  you  half  my  tale.     Allow  me  to  tell  you,  in  a  fen 
words,  what  was  done  to  the  parents  of  those  children.     In  the  chapel  of 
which  I  spoke,  which  was  built  by  Dr.  Tyng's  children,  a  congrcsation  is 
gathered  of  Protestant  Irish;  and  in  that  congregation  we  have  380  families 
enrolled  as  belonging  to  us,  and  in    steady  attendance.     We   have   220 
communicants,  and  we  have  had  116  decided  conversions  since  I  have  been 
there ;  and,  my  friends,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
formerly   roman  Catholics.     But  we  must   pass   on,— having  shown  you 
some  of  the  work  doing  there,  and  what  one  Sunday  school  can  do, — to  a 
few  remarks  suggested  by  the  Resolution.     It  speaks  about  the  moral  and 
spiritual  requirements  which  a  Sunday  school  supplies.     I  have  shown  yon 
the  moral  requirements  ;  let  us  in  a  few  words  show   you   the  spiritual 
requirements,  and  how  it  meets  them.     You  are  all  aware — and,  therefore,  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it,  for  it  ia  an  unpleasant  subject — of  the  cloud  whicli 
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hangs  over  the  country  of  my  adoption,  and  the  trouble  which  now  rends  it. 
I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  little  fact  in  connection  with  tliat  trouble. 
There  was  one  of  the  regiments  leaving  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  seat  of 
war,  and  they  were  marching  down  that  splendid  street  called  Broadway, 
with  their  band  of  drummer  boys,  sixteen  in  number,  at  their  head,  and 
with  all  their  colours  flying.  They  reached  the  place  where  the  cars  were 
to  take  them  to  the  field  of  strife.  They  entered  those  cars,  which  are  very 
different  from  yours.  They  will  contain  about  100  persons  in  eacli  car,  and 
liave  seats  on  each  side,  and  a  passage  up  the  middle.  There  were  about 
100  in  one  of  these  cars,  and  aU  the  drummer  boys  had  seats  in  a  comer. 
After  they  had  stai-ted,  the  men  began  to  feel  where  they  were  going  to,  and 
many  a  tear  came  into  the  eyes  of  tho^e  noble  fellows,  and  many  a  sigh 
escaped  them,  as  they  thought  of  the  homes  they  had  left,  and  of  their  wives, 
and  of  the  little  children  who  had  fondled  round  them,  and  called  them 
"  father ;"  and  when  they  realized  the  thought  that  they  might  never  see 
them  again, — that  their  fate  might  be  to  fall  on  the  battle-field, — the  little 
fellows  also  partook  of  the  same  feeling ;  and,  to  aggravate  it,  two  of  the 
boys  had  been  in  a  former  battle  —  the  battle  of  Bull's  Eun,  and  they 
described  the  hon-id  scenes  of  slaughter  they  had  witnessed,  the  sights  of 
dying  men,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  flash  of  musketry,  and  their  hearts 
cowered  and  trembled,  as  well  they  might.  Two  or  three  of  them  naturally 
cried  out,  "  Oh!  what  shall  we  do  ?"  There  was  a  little  Sunday  school  boy 
there,  eleven  years  of  age,  wlio  knew  what  to  do.  He  rose  up,  and  in  a  firm, 
audible  voice,  said,  "  Let  us  pray."  "  Eh  ?  "  said  they,  "  but  who  can  pray  ?" 
"  I  can,"  he  said.  They  knelt  down,  while  the  cars  were  in  motion,  and 
the  little  fellow  called  upon  the  God  of  heaven  to  protect  that  company,  and 
bring  them  back  in  safety  to  their  homes  again,  and  to  give  their  country 
victory  at  last.  Oh,  my  friends,  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  officers  present 
on  that  occasion  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye.  Every  man  wept,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  weep  aloud ;  for  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  tliat  he  could 
not  do  what  that  little  boy  could  do.  And  that  little  fellow,  though  in  the 
presence  of  all  these  soldiers,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  God,  nor  to  ask  pro- 
tection fi'om  Him.  I  ask  you,  Does  not  the  Sunday  school  indeed  meet 
the  moi-al,  and  does  it  not  meet  the  spmtual,  wants  of  the  young  ?  It  does. 
The  Eev.  B.  Malan,  Moderator  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  next  spoke. 
He  addressed  the  meeting  in  French,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  Eev. 
J.  P.  Cook,  of  Calais.  He  said  : — Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  my  voice  to  be  heard  in  this  place,  and  to 
unite  it  to  the  beautiful  concert  which  has  been  raised  by  this  international 
Convention  of  Sunday  schools.  An  ancient  wise  man  has  said,  "  Eespect 
childhood."  One  only  wise  being,  Eternal  Wisdom,  has  taught  us  also  to 
respect  and  to  love  childhood.  He  did  it  most  especially  when  He  said, 
"  Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  theirs  is  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven."  This  blessing  the  church  has  got  hold  of,  and  it  is 
manifested  in  a  most  particular  manner  in  the  Sunday  school  institution. 
The  institution  of  Sunday  schools  presents  advantages,  not  only  for  the 
future  of  society,  not  only  for  preparing  for  heaven  those  angels  vrho 
sing  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  but  they  are  at  present  pre-eminently  an  actual 
blessing  in  the  church.  Dear  brethren,  the  words  of  one  of  the  reformers, 
in  a  difficult  and  critical  moment,  when  all  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  trial, 
were  these :  "  Take  courage,"  he  said,  "  for  there  are  children  praying." 
Who  can  tell  the  blessing  which  children  have  brought  upon  the  church, 
upon  the  family,  upon  society  ?  Let  us,  Uke  Hannah,  bring  our  young 
Samuels  to  the  sanctuary,  and  we  shall  prepare  prophets  and  priests.  Now 
this  sanctuary  is  the  word  of  God,  and  those  that  lead  to  the  sanctuary, 
are  the  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  gi-eatest  triumph  of  our  Lord  upon 
earth — His  entrance  into  Jerusalem — was  celebrated  by  children;  and 
I  hope,  and  you  all  hope,  that,  when  our  blessed  Redeemer  cometh  again, 
His  second  advent  will  also  be  celebrated  by  an  immense  army  of  children, 
singing,  "Hosanna  to  Him  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  In 
our  Italy  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  but  we  have  already 
what  foretells  an  abundant  and  a  rich  harvest,  when  the  programme  of 
a  great  statesman  will  be  realized, — "  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 
And  this  church,  my  friends,  is  not  the  romish  Church,  for  that  church 
cannot  be  free.  It  has  not  taught  liberty  to  the  world.  It  does  not 
know  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  teach  it.  That  church  is  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ — the  free  church  of  which  I  speak  is  the  Church  of  Jesus— of 
which  He  alone  is  the  head,  of  which  the  word  of  God  alone  is  the  rule, 
of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  is  the  counsellor.  Our  Sunday  schools, 
which  are  just  beginning,  and  which  we  are  trying  to  develop,  ai'e  pre- 
paring this  blessed  future.  Help  us,  dear  brethren,  with  your  sympathy 
and  with  your  prayers,  in  this  labour,  and  be  assured  it  will  not  lose  its 
reward.  Dear,  beloved  brethren,  teachers  of  the  Sunday  schools,  super-- 
intendents  of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Union,  I  desire  to 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  very  cordial  reception  which  you  have  given  me. 
I  can  say  with  the  Apostle,  "  I  am  filled  with  your  blessing,  with  the 
testimonies  of  your  love."  Jlay  the  Lord  bless  you  all,  and  may  this 
glorious  meeting,  in  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  take  a  part,  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Sunday  schools,  in  England,  in  France,  in 
America,  in  Italy,  everywhere. 

A  collection,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Convention,  was  then 
made,  and  the  following  hymn  was  sung : — 

"  Tliere  is  a  bond  in  christian  faith  ; 
Our  union  iiere  is  power  ; 
Our  hearts  believe  what  Scripture  saith  ; 
Faith  cheers  the  darkest  hour. 
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"  There  is  a  bond  in  christian  hope ; 

This  cheers  us  on  our  Avay, 

To  every  effort  adds  new  scope, 

And  changes  night  to  day. 

"  Tliere  is  a  bond  in  christian  love, 
The  Christian's  threefold  cord  ; 
It  binds  our  souls  to  heaven  above, 
It  binds  us  to  the  Lord. 

"  There  is  a  bond  encircling  now ; 
How  sacred  is  this  place ! 
Great  God !  to  thee  tliy  ser\'auts  bow, 
Eeveal  thy  Bmiling  face." 
Eev.  Dr.  McClintock  said, — Mr.  President,  have  you  ever  been  in  the 
Alps  ?     If  you  have,  you  will  perhaps  remember,  as  1  do,  to  have  heard  in 
the  calm  evening  air,  when  you  had  reached  some  lofty  mountain  peat,  the 
sound  of  a  church  bell  far  above  you,  and  to  have  listened,  half  in  doubt 
whether  the  sounds  were  of  earth  or  heaven.     So  now  our  ears  have  been 
entranced  by  an  Alpine  melody  of  tone  so  celestial  that,  even  wlide  hei-e 
upon  the  earth,  our  minds  and  liearts  have  been  wafted  heavenward  upon 
the  wave  of  speech,  set  iu  motion  by  our  brother's  lips,  indeed,  but  inspired 
by  a  divine  spii-it  of  christian,  love  and  wisdom.     As  he  closed  his  speech,  I 
almost  trembled  to  think  that  my  harsh  Western  tones  were  to  follow 
immediately.     But  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  sure,  for  I  have  a  story  to 
tell,  from  the  far  West,  which  is  too  good  in  its  substance  for  the  form  in 
which  I  can  hope  to  clothe  it. 

You  have  introduced  me  to  the  audience,  Mr.  President,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  In  this  you  have  inadvertently 
fallen  into  error.  I  am  hei'e  as  the  representative  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
an  organization  first  formed  in  1827,  and  adopted  by  the  church  as  part  of 
its  organization  in  1840.  Don't  be  frightened,  Mr.  President,  at  my 
statistical  beginning.  You  are  a  member  of  Parliament,  tliey  tell  me ;  and 
doubtless  you  have  often  left  your  seat  in  alarm,  as  you  have  seen  some 
member,  noted  for  "  statistics,"  rise  in  his  place  with  a  big  roll  of  papers 
in  his  hand.  My  roll  is  somewhat  formidable,  I  admit;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances would  allow,  its  contents  are  important  enough  to  justify  me  in 
giving  you  many  of  its  facts  and  figures.  Eut  in  a  vast  audience  like  this, 
I  know  that  long  statistical  statements  are  out  of  place.  I  shall  inflict  none 
such  upon  you.  Eut  if  I  can  bring  a  few  points  out  clearly,  so  that  the 
whole  audience  can  carry  them  away,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  vastness 
and  efficiency  of  the  Sunday  School  work  in  America ;  and  I  shall  have, 
partly  at  least,  discharged  my  duty  to  those  that  sent  me  here,  and  also  to 
your  Committee,  who,  in  inviting  me  to  speak,  requested  me  to  tell  as  much 
about  our  Sunday  school  operations  as  I  could.     One  of  the  irsfc  attempts 
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if  not  the  veiy  jSrst,  at  Sunday  school  instruction  in  America  was  made  bv 
a  Jlethodiit  preacher  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  gathered  a  few- 
negro  childi-en  together  on  a  Sunday,  to  teach  them  tiie  word  of  God.    For 
]u3  earthly  reward  he  was  taken   to  a  neighbouring  p\imp,  and  "lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  pumped  the  water  on  him,  to  cure  liim  of  his 
inclination  to  teach  negroes.     Long  since  he  has  gone  to  receive  his  true 
reward  in  lieavcn.     The  first  Sunday  school,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
v.-ord,  in  America  was  planted,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  Virginia,  in  the 
year  17S6,  by  Francis  Asbury,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of  our  church.     It 
will  not  liarm  his  great  name  in  your  esteem,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say 
that  Bishop  Asbury  was  an  Englishman.     He  was  a  man  of  large  adminis- 
tratiye  talent  and  organizing  faculty,  and  he  found  worthy  and  obedient 
helpers ;  for  although  here  in  old  England  you  perhaps  think  us  incorrigible 
democrat*,  and  therefore  incapable  of  subordination,  we  have  bishops,  and 
we  obey  them;  we  Lave  order  and  organization,  and  we  love  it;  we  have 
kings  of  men,  and  we  recognize  them.      In  170O   (mark  the  date,  Mr. 
President)  a  rule  was  placed  in  the  book  of  discipline  of  our  church — by 
Bishop  Asbury's  influence,  I  suppose— enjoming  upon  all  our  preachers  to 
establish  Sunday  schools  for  the  rehgious  instruction  of  children  wherever 
it  was  practicable.     The  year  1790  is— how  many  years  ago  ?     (Answer  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Gilpin,  M.P.,  "Seventy-two  years.")     Eemember  then, 
sir,  that  no  less  than  seventy-two  years  ago  the  Sunday  school  was  not 
only  recognized  and  tolerated,  but  actually  incoqiorated  into  tlie  law  and 
life  of  our  church.     True,  many  years  passed  before  the  full  fruits  of  this 
admiseiou  appeared,  but  the  great  fact  of  1790  remains  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  marvellous  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.     To-day,  the 
Sunday  school  system  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  church  everywhere.     But 
leaving  the  intermediate  history  between  1790  and  to-day,  listen  to  a  few, 
very  few  figures  as  to  the  actual  extension  of  our  Sunday  school  work  at 
tiic  present  time     The  last  report,  then,  gives  the  following  statement,  for 
December,  1861:— Schools,  13,600;  officers  and  teachers,  149,705;  scholars, 
826,239.     Dwell  for  a  moment  upon  these  figures,  or  otherwise  you  will 
get  no  real  impression  of  their  magnitude.     E<?member  that  I  am  speaking, 
not  of  all  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  L'nited  States,  but  of  tliosc  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Ujiion  alone.    Eemem- 
ber, too,  tliat  the  field  of  the  operations  of  this  union  docs  not  extend  into 
the  states  now  in  rebellion  against  the  government,  but  covers  the  loyal 
states  only.     Keeping  these  things  before  you,  just  take  into  your  mind 
the  fact  tliat  within  the  sphere  of  operations  thus  Hmited  there  arc  nearly 
150,000  teachers   engaged   in   giving   religious  instruction    to   a  number 
not  very  far   short    of  a  million    of   children!      Surely   you   are    ready 
to  join  mo  in  saying,  "  Wiiat   hath    God   wrought!"      And   now,  Mr. 
President,  I  beg  you   to  remember   also  that  the  figures   I  have  given 
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you  are  those  of  the   year  1861,  the   year  of  the  American  civil  wai'. 
I   have    been  often   asked   by  friends    in  England   what   has   been   the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  our  Sunday  school  operations.      Some  have  even 
asked,  under  very  wrong  impressions  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  free  states 
at  this  time,  wliether  our  Sunday  schools  were  not  closed  during  the  war. 
Let  me  tell  you,  tlien,  that  the  last  report  of  our  Union  expresses  the  grief 
of  the  managers  that  "  instead  of  the  great  increase  of  1860,  nearly  61,000 
scholars,  we  have  but  about  18,000  to  report  as  the  increase  of  our  Sunday 
scholars  in  1861."     Here  is  grief,  indeed,  sir,  but  not  grief  over  schools 
closed,  scholars  disbanded,  duties  forgotten  amid  the  storm  of  war.     No, 
sir !  these  brave  and  noble  men  and  women  have  kept  at  their  work  amid 
all  the  terrors  and  alarms  of  this  fearful  year,  and  grieve  at  the  end  of  it, 
not  over  failure,  not  over  the  wreck  and  destruction  of  the  grand  and 
beneficent  system  of  christian  labour  to  which  tliey  have  devoted  their  lives, 
but  simply  over  the  fact — painful,  indeed,  but  yet  itself  a  proof  of  their 
unceasing  energy,  and  of  the  divine  blessing  upon  tlieir  faithful  toils,  upon 
their  sowings,  made  in  tears,  amid  so  many  hindrances — that,  even  at  such  a 
time,  the  increase  of  scholars  has  been  but  18,000.    Hundreds  of  teachers,  and 
thousands,  I  think,  of  scholar',  have  gone  to  swell  tlie  ranks  of  the  army  of  the 
republic,  contending  for  its  existence  against  rebellion,  and  yet  there  is  an 
increase  of  18,000.     The  public  mind  has  been,  as  you  may  imagine,  ui  a 
state  of  constant  excitement ;  pastors,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  scholars, 
have  shared  fully  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  excitements,  perils,  and 
duties  of  the  time,  and  yet  there  has  been  an  increase  of  18,000 !     Could 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Sunday  school  system  in  the 
country,  or  a  better  evidence  that  God's  blessing  rests  upon  it  ?     I  have 
been  asked,  again,  how  it  is  that  our  religious  people,  especially  our  Sunday 
school  people,  are  able  to  go  on  with  their  work,  and  keep  up  heart  and 
hope,  at  such  a  time.     Sir,  it  is  because  they  are  religious  men,  and  believe 
in  Gob,  that  they  have  lost  neither  heart  nor  hope.     It  is  to  our  Sunday 
schools,  and  to  the  religious  ideas  and  habits  they  have  so  widely  diffused 
among  the  youth  of  the  land,  that,  under  God,  we  ascribe  in  great  part 
our  immunity  from  anarchical  and  destructive  ideas, — such  ideas  as  always 
spring  up  in  debased  and  demoralized  communities  in  times  of  civil  war 
and  revolution.     Sir,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  the  concluding  hues  of 
the  last  annual  report  of  our  Sunday  School  Union.     Remember,  sir,  the 
time  at  which  these  lines  were  written,  and  that  the  board  of  managers 
which  sent  them  forth,  adopted  them  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
civil  war.      Hear,  tlien,  how  reverently  they  express  their  sense  of  the 
darkness  of  tlie  time.     "  The  future  is  always  veiled  to  human  eyes.     Yet 
tlie  shadows  of  coming  events  may  at  times  be  seen  falling  on  the  present 
But  who  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  to-morrow  in  this  dark  night  of  our 
national  misfortune?     Impenetrable  mists  surround  us;    and  we  can  do 
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little  but  sigh,  pray,  aud  trust  in  God."     Simple  but  noble  words.     For 
the  time,  sir,  was  such  a  time  as  nations  rarely  see  and  survive ;    a  time 
not  simply  of  rebellion,  but  of  rebellion  on  the  largest  scale  the  world  has 
known;  a  time  of  conQict  between  opposing  systems  of  society;    a  time 
when  the  conflict  of  ideas  had  passed  into  the  conflict,  not  more  real, 
indeed,  but  yet  sterner  and  more  fearful,  of  arms  crossed  in  wrath  between 
men  of  the  same  race  and  blood;  a  time  when  the  summons  to  battle  had 
been  sounded  in  every  populous  city  and  in  every  distant  hamlet  of  the 
land,  and  had  been  answered  by  the  march  of  hosts  that  rivalled  in  number 
the  legendary  armies  of  Oriental  story ;  a  time  when  these  hosts  had  met  in 
bloody  battles,  and  were  daily  expected  to  meet  again  for  still  more  fearful 
strifes :  it  was  at  such  a  time,  amid  the  direct  realities  of  a  civil  war  raging 
over  half  a  continent,  and  amid  the  vague  fears  and  anxieties,  the  dim 
shapes  of  unknown  terrors  which  always  haunt  society  at  such  a  time, 
oppressing  it  even  more  surely  than  the  known  calamities  and  shocks  of  the 
hour,  tliat  these  words  were  written.     But  this  is  not  all.     Listen,  sir,  a 
moment  longer,  and  hear  the  decision  to  which  these  men  of  God  came  at 
such  a  time: — "But  come  what  will,  we  must  stand  by  the  institution 
which  cares  for  the  children.     "NTe  must  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  our  Sunday 
school  interests ;  to  neglect  these  would  be  to  entail  still  darker  days  than 
the  present  upon  coming  generations.     This  must  not  be.     By  the  grace  of 
God,  it  shall  not  be.     The  children  shall  be  cared  for  in  spite  of  war,  waste, 
hard  times,  or  any  other  evil  that  may  prey  upon  this  generation.     May  the 
Lover  of  Utile  children  cause  this  resolution  to  be  the  voice  of  the  churcli, 
the  watchword  of  all  her  ministers ! "     Sir,  I  think  you  and  this  audience 
will  bear  witli  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  something  sublime  in  these 
words,  uttered  at  such  a  crisis ;  when  I  say  that  the  men  who  uttered  tliem 
deserve  your  sympathy  and  your  prayers,  if  not  your  admiration.     Allow 
me,  sir,  to  praise  them,  for  they  are  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  the 
storm  still  rages  around  them  ;  they  are  buffeting  it  bravely,  with  the  help 
of  God.     "But  what  liope  have  you  and  they  of  the  future?"     The  hope, 
sir,  which  never  forsakes  men  who  trust  in  God  and  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause.     The  hope,  that  tliis  storm  of  war  will  purify  our  people ;  that  out 
of  it  shall  come  a  stronger  nationality,  a  purer  pubhc  morahty,  a  higher 
tone  of  individual  and  general  character,  a  loftier  devotion  to  the  public 
good,  and  to  the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  a  nation  in  which  all  men  shall  be 
free,  and  in  wliich  the  peace  that  springs  from  righteousness  alone  shall 
prevail  for  ages  to  come.     Or,  perhaps,  I  may  express  the  spirit  in  which 
these  good  men  act,  and  the  liopes  they  cherish,  in  words  that  shall  be 
more  acceptable  to  you  than  any  words  of  mine  can  be,  because  they  are 
the  words  of  tlie  greatest  of  your  living  poets — of  that  poet  who,  better 
tlian  all  others,  has  expressed  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  tlie  age:— 
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"  O  yet,  if  nature's  evil  star 
Drive  men,  in  manhood  as  in  youth, 
To  follow  Hying  steps  of  truth 
Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war; — 
If  new  and  old  disastrous  feud 
Must  ever  shock  like  armed  foe?. 
And  this  be  true  till  time  shall  close. 
That  prmciples  are  rained  in  blood  ; — 
Nor  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  through  shame  and  guilt ;  — 
I3ut,  with  his  haud  upon  the  hilt, 
Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  peace, — 
2s  ot  less,  though  dogs  of  faction  bay, 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Certain,  if  God  has  brought  the  sword, 
That  God  can  take  the  sword  away." 

The  CnAiEMAN : — I  am  sure  if  we  had  only  such  statistics  as  the  Eev. 
gentleman  has  just  given  us,  very  few  of  us  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  inclined  to  dodge  them. 

The  Eev.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Calais : — Mr.  Chairman,  my  dear  friends,  I  am 
asking  myself  what  I  can  do  ?  For  if  you  have  had  before  the  tinkling  bells 
of  the  chm-ch  high  up  on  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  it  seems  to  me  that 
since  then  you  have  had  the  thunder  rolling  along  the  mountain  ;  and  how 
can  I  make  myself  heard  now  ?  If  any  one  had  to  tremble,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  the  man ;  and  yet  I  will  not  do  it.  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because,  of  all  the  beings  upon  earth,  there  are  non»  more  sympathetic  to  me 
than  Sunday  school  teachers.  So  that, — never  mind  your  number ;  never 
mind  your  wealth,  if  wealth  there  be,  and  I  hope  there  is ;  never  mind 
your  wisdom  or  your  knowledge, — if  you  be  Sunday  school  teachei's,  or 
friends  of  Sunday  schools,  I  am  perfectly  at  home  with  jou.  There  is, 
however,  a  difEculty.  I  have  the  same  resolution,  I  cannot  say  to  support, 
for  it  has  been  so  long  supported  that  it  has  got  very  high  now.  Shall  I 
tell  you  that,  according  to  the  words  of  this  resolution,  Sunday  school 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  requirements  of  the  youths 
of  France  ?  My  friends,  it  would  take  too  long  to  prove  it ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  I  should  prove  it,  because  I  think  you  all  believe  it. 
The  principle  of  Sunday  school  instruction  is  the  Bible,  and  the  principles 
of  the  Eible.  And  we  have  long  known  that  they  are  adapted  to  every 
country,  and,  thank  God,  our  practice  and  our  work  in  France  have  shown 
that  what  the  theory  was  has  been  realized ;  and  that  indeed  Sunday  schools 
will  and  do  flourish  in  France,  and  that  children  in  France  have  been  and 
will  be  converted  in  Sunday  schools.  But  the  hour  is  late ;  I  therefore  will 
not  be  long.  Happily  for  me,  I  find  that,  while  this  resolution  has  been 
moved,  seconded,  and  snoken  to  by  so  many  better  speakers  than  myself, 
they  have  left  a  little  corner  for  me — though  I  should  not  say  a  little 
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corner,  for  it  does  seem  that  the  principle  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  resolution.     Now,  rou  have  heard  about 
your  deep  conviction  ;  and  I  do  liope  tou  will  all  raise  your  hands  seriously 
before  God,  and  declare  your  deep  conviction  that  Sunday  school  teaching 
is  adapted  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  requirements  of  the  young  of  all 
nations,  irrespective  of  social  rant.     You  have  heard  that.     It  has  been 
shown  in  different  manners.     But  hear  what  comes  next.     "  This  meeting, 
therefore,   fervently  prays   that   the   time  may  speedily  arrive   when   its 
importance   shall   be   universally  recognized,    and   its   influence   extended 
throughout  the  world."     My  friends,  it  is  a  good  and  great  thing  for  us  to 
be  able,  as  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  says,  to  contemplate  the  past 
liistory  and  present  position  of  the  Sunday  school  system.     It  is  a  great 
thing,  before  God,  and  before  each  other,  to  make  a  declaration  about  its 
importance ;  but  that  will  be  nothing  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  seriously 
resolve  that  we  will  pray  for  its  extension.     AVe  are  to  be  men  of  prayer,  if 
the  world  is  to  be  converted.     I  am  afraid  sometimes,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  it,  that  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  talk  of  other  nations,  and  of 
other  countries,  and  of  difficulties  in  other  places,  instead  of  praying  for 
those  countri'?s  and  places,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  those  diffi- 
culties.    Now  the  resolution  has  not  overlooked  this  point ;  and,  if  you 
adopt  it,  you  will  have  to  go  home,  not  only  with  a  feeling  that  you  have 
declared  Sunday  scliools  to  be  important,  but  that  you  have  resolved  before 
God  that  you  will  pray  for  the  countries  represented  here  to-night,  and  for 
those  men  who  are  endeavouring  to  do  something  for  Sunday  school  child- 
ren in  them,  so  that  the  work  may  really  grow.     You  are  to  do  something. 
Remember  that !     I  ask  you  very  earnestly  that  you  will  regularly  and  often 
pray  for  the  countries  of  which  you  have  heard  to-night.    Pray  for  Australia, 
that  her  children  may  find  something  better  than  gold.     Pray  for  America, 
that  the  hope  which  has  just  been  expressed  may  become  reahzed  ;  and  that 
the  children  who  are  to  make  up  the  next  generation  there  may  not  have  to 
see  the  despair  and  the  trouble  which  are  now  going  on.     Pray  for  Switzer- 
land, that  tliere  may  be  many  Sunday  scliools  established  there  like  the  one 
of  which  you  liavo  heard  this  evening ;  and  that  there  may  be  raised  up 
many  such  men  as  my  dear  friend,  Xagel,  who  will  write  for  Sunday  schools 
— for  I  must  tell  you  that  tlie  little  books  given  at  Christmas  eve,  every 
year,  in  his  Sunday  school,  are  written  by  him,  and  some  of  those  Sunday 
school  tracts  are  the  best  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  read.     Pray  that  God  may 
raise  up  many  such  men,  so  tliat  on  the  mountains,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  there  may  be  found  little  Sunday  scholars  reading  their  Bible 
and  living  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus.     And  then,  my  friends,  I  am  coming  ncacrr 
and  nearer ;  and,  oh,  I  wish  it  might  be  nearer  to  your  hearts !     I  thought, 
this  evening,  if  I  had  to  speak  last  it  was  because  the  speakers  had  been 
phced  in  geographical  ordci-,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  home,  beginning 
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■vnth  Australia,  then  going  to  America,  then  to  Italy,  then  to  Switzerland, 
then  to  Paris.  But  I  am  nearer  than  all  these  places.  My  home  is  just 
over  the  water ;  and  I  can  see  the  shores  of  your  country  when  you  are  not 
too  much  embarrassed  with  mists.  Well,  but  I  wish  to  be  the  nearest  to 
your  hearts  also.  I  wish  you,  when  you  separate,  and  pray  for  all  other 
countries,  to  pray  especially  for  those  who  are  so  near  to  you.  Will  you 
allow  me,  before  I  sit  down,  to  say  that  whilst,  as  I  said  in  another  place, 
we  have  in  France  received  a  great  deal  of  good  from  you,  we  have  of  late 
been  receiving  from  England  that  which  we  fear  is  not  likely  to  do  us  much 
good  over  the  Channel.  May  I  tell  you  with  what  deep  regret  I  passed  the 
last  sabbath  with  my  little  church  in  Calais  ?  There  was  that  day  an  excur- 
sion train  from  London,  and  500  EngUshmen  came  over,  arriving  at  ten 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  spending,  many  of  them,  tlie  whole  day  in  the 
worst  places  of  the  town  that  they  could  find.  I  know  that  none  of  you  were 
there,  because  they  were  the  very  worst  of  the  class  that  travel  in  England, 
giving  themselves  up  to  every  evil  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
going  back  to  their  homes  drunk ;  and  that  took  place  last  sabbath. 
The  effect  of  such  things  is,  that  my  influence  over  the  Catholics  in  the 
town  is  done  for.  They  think  that  aU  the  English  are  like  that ;  that  they  are 
glad  to  shu'k  their  sabbath,  as  the  French  are;  but  that  they  are  hypocriti- 
cal enough  to  pretend  to  keep  it  in  their  own  countiy.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  know  none  of  you  had  anything  to  do  with  these  things ;  but  I  do 
not  know  but  that  your  influence  over  your  own  schools,  and  the  influence 
of  our  worthy  chairman,  as  he  is  a  member  of  your  Parhament,  may  not  be 
80  brought  to  bear  as  that  the  day  will  come  in  which  we  shall  not  receive 
any  such  presents  from  England,  but  nothing  but  what  is  good,  nothing 
but  what  we  can  present  to  those  to  whom  we  have  to  speak,  nothing  but 
what  is  consistent  with  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  now  I 
desire,  as  I  am  the  last  of  the  strangers  to  speak,  to  thank  you  all,  and  to 
thank  tliis  Convention  for  the  manner  in  which  we  have  all  been  treated. 
We  have  had  all  the  honours,  though  certainly  we  did  not  deserve  them. 
There  were  many  persons  from  the  country  who  might  have  spoken  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  who  might  have  spoken  here ;  but  it  seems  that,  out 
of  your  pohteness — and  you  have  been  as  polite  as  if  you  had  all  been 
Frenchmen — you  have  stood  behind,  and  have  put  us  forward  to  tell  you 
the  things  that  are  done  in  our  countries  in  reference  to  Sunday  schools, 
though  you  might  have  heard  far  more  glorious  ones  from  your  own 
provinces.  We  feel — and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all  my  friends — that  we 
do  not  deserve  the  honour,  and  should  not  have  accepted  it  did  we  not  know 
that  you  sympathize  with  other  countries  ;  that,  if  we  have  made  mistakes, 
you  were  wilUng  to  forgive  tliem ;  and  that  when  we  have  done  anything 
good  you  have  approved  it  ten  times  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  I 
therefore  say,  Thank  you ;  and  may  God  send  down  His  best  and  grandest 
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blessings  upon  vou ;  and  may  the  influence  of  Sunday  schools  be  such  that 
we  shall  never  have  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  in  Calais  which  made  my 
heart  bleed  last  Sunday. 

The  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Eev.  B.  Field,  of  the  City  Eoad  Ciiapel,  said,— Mr.  Chairman,  the 
resolution  which  I  have  to  submit  to  this  meeting  is  the  following : — 

"That  this  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  cordially  welcomes  the  representatives  of  foreign 
and  colonial  Sunday  schools  attending  the  Convention,  and  earnestly 
trusts  that  the  various  services  of  the  present  week  may  be  rendered, 
by  the  divine  blessing,  a  means  of  imparting  increased  vigour  to  the 
Sunday  school  cause  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  christian  union  between  the  teachers  of  all  lands." 

Su-,  the  only  feeling  I  had,  on  reading  the  first  part  of  the  resolution, 
was  that  it  really  seemed  to  come  too  late.  I  could  easily  imagine, 
that  if  we  could  just  bring  out  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation  om- 
dear  friends  to  whom  the  resolution  particularly  refers,  and  say,  "  "\A  ell, 
now,  we  are  going  to  move  a  resolution  of  welcome  to  you,"  they  would  say, 
"  We  liave  had  that  all  the  way  through.  AYherever  we  have  gone,  the 
friends  have  shaken  hands  with  us  till  our  arms  are  stiff;  wherever  we  have 
spoken,  we  have  been  hailed  with  such  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause,  that 
we  have  been  almost  deafened  with  the  noise."  However,  it  must  be  so. 
We  are  so  glad  to  find  that  we  have  so  many  noble  fellow-labourers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  we  are  so  glad  to  find  that,  although  some  outside 
penny-a-liner  thought  our  meetings  of  this  week  seemed  like  a  Pentecost  of 
discussion,  where  a  different  mind  and  a  different  tongue  had  fallen  upon 
all  the  speakers,  we  that  are  within  have  found  out,  to  our  hearts'  joy,  that, 
like  those  who  came  from  the  baptism  of  Pentecost, 

"  We  all  were  of  one  hcirt  and  soul, 
And  only  love  inspired  the  whole." 

Yes,  we  have  been  so  happily  associated  this  week,  in  the  meetings  of  this 
Convention,  that,  though  we  live  under  different  forms  of  poUtical  admuiis- 
tration;  though  our  countenances  may  vary  in  their  shade,  proving  that  we 
live  under  a  cloudier  or  a  warmer  sky  ;  that  though  the  state  of  our  climes 
and  upper  lips  may  tell  of  difference  of  taste  with  regard  to  tliose  facial 
adornings, — yet,  after  all,  we  feel  that,  one  and  all,  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  will  try  to  carry  out  His  great  com- 
mission,— "  Feed  my  lambs."  We  flatter  ourselves  that,  one  and  all,  we 
understand,  better  tlian  some  of  our  instructors  can  tell  us,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  secular  and  religious  instruction  ;  and  we  shall  go  back  to  our 
work — to  our  various  spheres,  with  a  singleness  of  aim,  a  sternness  of  purpose, 
a  hearty  faitli,  and  a  resolute  determination  that,  come  wliat  will,  we  will  take 
the  language  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  as  our  motto  and  watchword,  and  say, 
'  Whatever  others  do,  I  must  work  the  works  of  Hira  that  sent  me  while 
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it  is  day."  I  am  sure  these  are  the  fcehngs  of  our  frisuds,  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  and  colonial  Sunday  schools,  and  therefore  I  say, 
Brethren,  beloved,  we  give  you  a  cordial  welcome.  "Welcome  to  our  brother 
from  Italy  !  Ah,  poor  Italy !  It  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to  think  of  the 
state  of  Italy,  that  scene  of  apostohc  labour,  that  object  of  apostolic 
message.  God  ^Umighty  grant  that  Italy  may  soon  spring  up  from  her 
thraldrom,  and  then,  "great,  glorious,  and  free,"  may  stand  forth,  the  joy  of 
heaven  and  the  triumph  of  earth.  Welcome  to  our  brethren  from  France  ! 
I  am  dehghted  to  meet  to-night  with  my  old  fi-iend  Cook.  Nor  can  I 
forget,  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  live,  for  twelve  happy  montlis,  under 
the  roof  of  his  father's  house.  I  remember  one  day,  when  sitting  to  dinner, 
I  said  to  Dr.  Cook,  "  Doctor,  you  are  a  happy  man  with  such  a  family  as 
this."  The  dear  old  man's  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and  he  clasped  his  hands, 
saying,  "  Erother  Field,  God  has  given  me  in  my  family  evei'ything  I  have 
ever  prayed  for.  When  they  were  children,  I  prayed  God  Almighty,  if  it 
were  His  wLQ,  to  spare  me  to  see  them  rise  into  Hfe ;  that  I  might  see  them 
aU  converted,  and  all  engaged  in  His  glorious  work,  and  they  are  so.  I 
love  my  Mary,  I  love  my  Emile ;  but,  ah,  my  Paul,  what  a  fine  boy  he  is  I" 
Well,  shall  I  hesitate  to  say.  Welcome  to  our  dear  brethren  from  America — 
that  world  of  wonders,  that  land  of  sorrows !  May  Heaven  interpose  to  bring 
to  an  end  in  America  those  greatest  of  all  cm'ses,  slavery  and  war.  I  am 
sui-e  that  when  this  resolution  of  welcome  is  put  from  the  chair,  it  will  be 
received  by  this  meeting  with  such  warmth,  such  enthusiasm — ay,  with  all 
the  bluster,  if  you  like,  that  John  Bull  can  put  into  it.  The  resolution 
refers  to  another  point :  it  expresses  hope  as  to  the  result  of  this  week's 
meetings.  It  has  been  my  gi'cat  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  the  morning 
prayer  meetings  in  the  Conference ;  and  I  must  say  that,  such  has  been  the 
elieet  upon  my  heart  and  mind,  that  I  do  most  devoutly  thank  Almiglity 
God  that  He  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  Committee  to  arrange  for  the 
meetings  of  this  Convention.  I  have  had  but  one  feeling  in  my  mind  all 
through  the  week.  The  words  have  been  upon  my  tongue  eveiy  day,  "  Oh, 
what  a  power  Almighty  God  has  given  to  His  cliurcli  in  this  Sunday  school 
institution!"  I  have  been  reminded  of  the  words  of  good  old  Archimedes, 
"  Give  me  a  place  on  which  to  place  my  lever,  and  I  will  move  the  world." 
It  was  a  fine  hyperbole,  the  embodiment  of  the  conscious  power  of  an  enthu- 
siastic man.  But  we  scarcely  use  a  figure  of  speech  when  we  Sunday  school 
people  talk  of  moving  the  world,  or  even  of  turning  it  upside  down.  The 
fact  is,  tliat's  just  what  the  Avoi-ld  wants.  It  has  been  turned  upside  down 
by  sin,  and  it  is  just  like  a  vessel  floating  witli  keel  uppermost,  and  with 
men  drowning  all  round  it.  In  order  to  put  it  right,  it  wants  turning 
upside  down  again,  and,  brethren,  we  are  the  men  to  do  it.  We  have  found 
a  place  to  stand  upon  :  it  is  the  covenant  of  our  gracious  God.  We  have 
got  the  lever  in  cur  hands.     Every  Sunday  school  teacher  holds  it  fast,  and 
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will  uot  give  it  ivp  to  any  priest  or  pope  of  Eomc.  It  is  the  blessed  word  of 
God.  And  now,  with  these  arms  of  ours  nerved  with  a  power  from  on 
high,  we  are  going  to  apply  this  mighty  lever  until  tlie  world  gets  turned 
iipside  down  again.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  work  this  is !  To  make  known 
Christ  where  He  is  not  known ;  to  pour  forth  hght  where  all  is  darkness ; 
to  plant  an  immortal  fruit  where  all  is  wilderness  ;  to  commence  a  mighty 
attack  upon  the  devil  where  all  is  deadly  subjection  to  the  tyrant  destroyer 
— these  are  our  works,  these  are  our  familiar  conceptions.  To  turn  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  from  the  gates  and  suburbs  of  hell,  and  show  them 
the  path  of  life,  that  they  may  hereafter  participate  in  the  joys  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  all  eternity  employ  in  praise  and  ecstacy  and  love ! 
These,  I  say,  are  our  works,  these  are  our  familiar  conceptions ;  and  if 
people  like  to  call  us  fools  and  madmen  for  forming  such  plans,  and  aiming 
at  such  purposes,  we  can  only  say  that  they  do  uot  make  us  blush  one  bit. 
We  wear  tht-ir  charges  as  our  diadem,  and  we  go  on  saying,  in  our  God- 
lionouring  madness,  "Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves,  it  is  to  God;  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause." 

Jfr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Birmingham,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
put  and  carried  unanimously,  the  whole  audience  rising. 

Mr.  Alderman  Abbiss  : — My  dear  friends,  I  rise  with  very  great  pleasure 
to  move  the  next  resolution.  I  have  been  sitting  here  enjoying  veiy  mucli 
the  proceedings  of  this  evening ;  but  I  confess,  when  I  fii'st  went  into  the 
committee-room,  I  was  rather  disturbed,  for  I  had  heard  the  fsut  that  the 
noble  lord  who  was  to  have  occupied  the  chair  was  unable  to  do  so  ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  was  much  gratified  to  meet  my  honoui'ed  friend  who  h.as  so  ably 
presided  here.  Tou  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  efficiently  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  accord  him  a  very  cordial 
rote  of  thanks.  I  rejoice  to  see  him  engaged  in  so  glorious  and  holy  a 
work ;  and,  without  saying  more,  I  will  at  once  move, — 

"That  the  beat  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Charles  Gilpin, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  having  consented,  at  a  very  short  notice,  to  occupy 
the  chair,  and  for  the  abiUty  with  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
business  of  the  meeting." 

Mr.  Geosee: — I  feel  that  the  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gilpin  for  tlie  kindness  with  which  he  at  once  consented  to  meet  theiv 
wishes,  and  occupy  the  cliair  to-niglit.  I  have  very  great  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  motion  having  been  put,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
The  CiiAiEMAK  said, — I  sincerely  thank  you,  friends,  for  this  vote  of 
tlianks.  I  confess  that  when  the  application  was  made  to  me,  as  I  said,  at 
almost  a  moment's  notice,  I  did  feel  that  I  was  not  the  person  exactly  to  fill 
tills  place.  But  I  felt  there  was  such  a  thing  as  false  pride  and  false 
humility ;  and  when  it  was  shown  to  me  by  certain  friends  on  the  platfonn. 
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that  they,  at  least,  believed  my  presence  in  the  chair  might  be  of  use  to  the 
cause,  I  put  my  own  feelings  in  my  pocket,  and  gladly  consented  to  accept 
their  invitation.     I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  abundantly  rewarded, 
and  I  feel  that  I  now  owe  my  thanks  to  those  who  invited  me. 
Part  of  the  following  hymn  having  been  sung, — 

"  Saviour-King !  in  hallow'd  union, 

At  thy  sacred  feet  we  bow ; 
Heart  with  heart,  in  blest  communion. 

Joins  to  seek  thy  favour  now. 
^Yhile  celestial  choirs  adore  thee, 

Let  our  prayer  as  incense  rise  ; 
And  our  praise  ascend  before  thee, 

Sweet  as  evening  sacrifice. 

"  Heavenly  Fount !  thy  streams  of  blessing 

Oft  have  cheered  us  on  our  way  ; 
By  thy  power  and  grace  unceasing. 

We  continue  to  this  day  ; 
Eaise  we  then,  in  glad  emotion, 

Thankful  lays,  and,  while  we  suig. 
Tow  a  pure,  a  full  devotion 

To  thy  work,  O  Saviour-King. 

"  When  we  tell  the  wondrous  story 

Of  thy  rich,  exhaustless  love, 
Send  thy  Spirit,  Lord  of  glory. 

On  the  youthful  heart  to  move. 
O  that  He,  the  ever-living, 

May  descend  as  fruitful  rain, 
Till  the  wilderness,  rejoicing, 

Elossom  as  the  rose  again. 

"  Then  may  they  whom  we  have  guided 

Life's  tempestuous  oeea:i  o'er. 
In  the  home  thou  hast  provided 

Meet  us,  to  depart  no  more  ; 
There,  beside  the  crystal  river 

Flowing  from  th'  eternal  throne. 
Shall  arise  to  thee  for  ever 

Praise  more  sweet  than  earth  has  known," — 

The  Eev.  W.  Bboce  offered  prayer,  and  dismissed  the  meeting  with 
the  benediction. 


FEIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBEE  5. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  brought  to  a  close  this  evening 
by  a  soiree  in  the  Jubilee  Memorial  Euilding.  A  large  number  of  the  foreign 
and  country  delegates  were  present.  Tea  and  coffee  were  provided  in  the 
librai-y,  and  the  various  rooms  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors.  The  Building 
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vras  decoi-ated  for  the  occasion  by  Maps  and  Prints,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
History.  The  large  model  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  "Wilderness  was  described 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Towers  ;  and  one  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  exhibited 
by  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Bateman,  under  whose  direction  it  had  been  constructed. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  autogi'apliic  letters  of  men  and  women  distin- 
guished in  the  educational  department  of  public  effort.  Among  these, 
were  letters  of  Robert  Eaikes,  Joseph  Fox,  Lancaster,  Charles  of  Bala, 
Legh  Eichmond,  Jacob  Abbott,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Hannah  More,  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  Jane  Taylor;  christian  missionaries  had  then-  examples  in 
Morrison,  Carey,  Milne,  Moffat,  Livingstone,  Count  Zinzendorf,  Chai-les 
Gutzlaff ;  christian  poets,  ia  J.  "Watts,  C.  "Wesley,  Montgomery,  Xewton, 
Cowper  ;  reformers  and  divines,  in  Luther,  Melancthon,  JIatthew  Henry, 
Doddridge,  John  "Wesley,  G.  "Wliitefield,  Howell  Harris,  with  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  Dr.  Kitto,  Adam  Claike,  and  others.  Tliese  were  all 
contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Eeed,  F.S.A.,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
who  also  showed  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Nuremherg  Chronicle^  1493  ; 
illuminated  missals  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  a  chained  Bible  ;  a  copy  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  with  the  original  signatures ;  and  the 
catechism  which  Dr.  Doddridge's  mother  used  in  teaching  her  infant  son 
on  Sunday  evening?,  illustrating  it  by  the  Scriptm-e  Dutch  tiles  which 
ornamented  the  fireplaee.  Also  a  Bible,  which  cost  £3  4s.  in  1603,  and 
one  of  1862,  sold  for  lOd. 

Numerous  educational  worts,  and  other  publications  of  the  Sunday 
School  "Union,  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  &c.,  were  also  inspected 
by  the  visitors. 

Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  the  friends  assembled  in  tlie  lecture-hall, 
when  Mr.  Geosee  was  called  to  the  chair ;  and  a  hymn  having  been  sung, 
tlie  Eev.  T.  Lessey  offered  prayer. 

The  CHAlEiiAN  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said, — After  having  spent 
a  whole  week  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Convention  which  he  felt  would  form 
a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  every  ojie  present,  tliey  had  now 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  each  other  farewell.  They  had  been 
hstening  to  the  details  of  Sunday  school  operations  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  suggest  improved  plans  and  new  schemes  of  labour 
for  the  future ;  and  now  they  were  to  separate,  each  one  carrying  with  him, 
let  it  be  hoped,  some  useful  hint  or  some  word  of  encouragement  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  cause  they  all  had  at  heart.  It  was  possible  that  they 
might  hereafter  encounter  one  another  in  the  highways  of  life,  but  that 
they  would  all  meet  again  in  convention  there  was  little  probability. 
Should  a  similar  gathering  be  held — as  he  hoped  there  would  be — in  1873, 
they  would  not  all  be  there  to  share  in  its  joys  and  to  celebrate  its 
triumphs.  But  wliat  mattered  it  ?  They  were  labouring  for  one  end  and 
one  purpose;  and  whetlier  they  lived  to  sec  the  realization  of  their  hopes 
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or  not,  tliey  all  believed  tlie  declai-ation  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  watei-s  cover  tlie  face  of  the  great 
deep."  With  that  profound  conviction,  they  -would  return  to  their 
respective  spheres  of  usefulness,  to  renewed  effort  in  the  service  of  God ; 
and  though  some  might  account  them  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  they 
would  labour  on  and  pray  on  with  increased  zeal  and  earnestness,  strong 
in  the  assurance  of  God's  promise,  and  in  the  strength  which  He  supphed. 
The  Sunday  school  system  had  been  already  of  immense  benefit  to  this 
country,  and  they  believed  that  as  that  system  was  improved  and  extended, 
so  would  its  benefits  increase;  and,  stimvilated  with  that  thought,  they 
would,  he  hoped,  cai-efully  ponder  over  all  the  suggestions  which  had  been 
Inid  before  the  Convention  for  elevating  the  character  and  enlarging  the 
area  of  its  operations.  He  had  already  said  they  were  now  to  say  to  each  . 
other,  "Farewell!"  but  it  was  only  "farewell"  for  a  season,  and  the  period 
would  soon  come  when  they  would  realize  the  blessedness  set  forth  in  tlae 
hymn  which  the  children  delighted  to  sing, — 

"  What !  never  part  again ! 

Tfo,  never  part  again  ; 
For  we  sl^jill  meet  at  Jesus'  feet. 
And  never  part  again." 

To  that  period  they  wex*e  looking  forward — the  period  when  their  labours 
would  cease,  and  each  faithful,  earnest  worker  would  stand  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Hedeemer,  and  hear  from  Him  those  glorious  words,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord !"  In 
the  sti-ength  of  this  hope  they  would  go  forward  in  the  blessed  work  to 
which  they  had  set  their  hands ;  and  though  the  youngest  prosent  would 
not  live  on  earth  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  divine  purpose  in 
reference  to  the  world,  the  time  would  come — and  their  services,  if  they 
were  faithful,  were  hastening  its  glorious  advent — when  the  gospel  should 
be  universally  known  and  believed,  and 

"  One  song  employ  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, — 
'  Worthy  the  Lamb !  for  He  was  slain  for  us.' " 

Mr.  Pkatt,  after  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  presence  of  so 
many  ladies  in  the  meeting,  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
and  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  had  been  a  great  gain  thereby  to  the 
Sunday  school  cause.  The  attention  of  the  public  had  been  drawn  to  it  in 
a  way  that  it  had  never  been  before.  The  London  newspr.pers  had  furnished 
reports,  day  by  day,  of  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place,  and  even 
though  some  adverse  opinions  might  have  been  expressed  as  to  their  great 
enterprise,  he  rejoiced,  for  he  felt  that  anything  was  better  than  silence. 
He  then  referred  to  tbe  important  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hartley,  upon 
whom  the  arrangements  for  the  Convention  had  so  much  depended,  and  to 
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Nvhom  he  felt  they  -were  all  deeply  indebted.  He  was  sure  the  delegates  and 
representatives  would  feel  that  if  they  had  done  notliing  else  tlian  raise  the 
Jubilee  Memorial  Building,  and  call  this  Convention,  they  would  have  done 
a  great  work  in  the  interest  of  Sunday  schools.  He  lioped,  however,  that 
it  would  not  end  in  congratulations,  but  that  the  friends  would  return  home 
■with  a  stronger  conviction  of  duty,  and  a  more  firm  resolve  than  ever  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Sunday  school  work,  taking  an  old  Methodist 
saying  for  tlieii-  motto  :  "At  it ;  all  at  it ;  always  at  it." 

Mr.  Cald'well  next  addi-essed  the  meeting,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  friends,  iu  separating  from  each  other  and  returning  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  labour,  would  go  resolved  to  look  theii*  work  fairly  iu  the  face. 
Perhaps  they  could  not  do  better  than  take  with  them  as  a  motto  from  this 
meeting, — "  Patient  continuance  in  well  doing." 

Mr.  C.  Eeed  felt  gi-ateful  to  God  that  they  had  been  brought  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  so  pleasing,  practical,  and  successful 
a  manner,  and  that  a  prayerful  spirit  had  characterized  the  whole.  Tliey 
had,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  been 
privileged  with  the  presence  of  so  many  delegates  from  abroad,  and  he 
believed  that  in  the  persons  of  those  who  had  represented  the  various  foreign 
nations,  they  had  had  the  most  intelligent,  loving,  genial,  and  practical  men 
that  could  possibly  have  been  sent.  For  himself,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
should  deeply  regret  if  ten  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  holding 
another  Convention.  It  was  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  coming  a  little  oftener  in  contact  with  those  noble  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  work  with  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  After  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention would  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  history  of  Sunday 
scliools,  he  said  that,  among  other  things  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
submitting  for  the  inspection  of  the  friends  this  evening,  was  the  catechism 
which  Dr.  Doddridge's  mother  used  when  she  taught  him,  by  the  fireside, 
the  principles  of  our  lioly  religion.  He  also  offered,  for  the  acceptance  of 
eacli  of  the  visitors,  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Robert  Raikcs,  a  portion 
of  which  was  vrritten  in  facsimile. 

Mr.  A.  Benham,  finance  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  said 
he  cordially  echoed  the  sentiment  of  welcome  with  which  his  colleagues  in 
the  Committee  had  greeted  the  delegates  and  representatives,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  glad  news  which  had  been  communicated  by  them,  as  to  tlie  progress 
of  the  Sunday  school  cause  in  this  and  foreign  lands.  He  concluded  by 
reading  a  list  of  the  contributions  received  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Convention. 

Rev.  J.  r.  Cook,  of  Calais,  said,  this  was  the  first  convention  of  a  general 
character  open  to  all  the  world  in  reference  to  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
question  occurred  to  him,  where  shall  the  next  be  held  ?     He  hoped,  when- 
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ever  it  vras,  it  would  be  convened  within  a  less  period  than  ten  years.  He 
wished  he  could  invite  the  friends  to  meet  in  Paris  ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  do 
so,  for,  after  such  a  reception  as  they  had  met  with  in  London,  it  would  be 
a  sad  coming  down.  Nevertheless,  if  God  should  give  to  the  Sunday  school 
cause  there  such  success  and  extension  during  the  next  three  or  four  years, 
that  they  could  see  their  way  to  it,  he  would  promise  tliat  the  friends  there 
would  do  their  best  to  receive  them.  The  state  of  things  in  France,  how- 
ever, in  reference  to  Protestantism,  was  such,  that  though,  in  some  parts, 
liberty  of  worship  was  allowed,  it  was  not  so  inscribed  in  the  law  of  the  land 
that  they  could  insure  it  everywhere.  He  asked  the  prayers  and  sympathies 
of  the  friends  present  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  labouring  to  promote 
God's  cause  in  that,  country. 

Professor  Nagel  said,  he  was  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
these  meetings,  and  he  thanked  the  Sunday  School  Union  Committee, 
with  all  his  heart,  for  their  admirable  arrangements  in  reference  to  the 
Convention.  The  meetings  would  remain  with  him  during  his  whole 
life  as  a  beautiful  remembrance,  and  he  hoped  a  blessed  one,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  the  dear  Sunday  school  children  of  Switzerland,  and 
especially  for  those  of  his  little  canton,  Neuchatel.  He  felt  almost  that  tlie 
good  brethren  had  been  too  kind,  and  if  they  had  made  him  too  bold  in 
addressing  them,  it  was  their  fault,  not  his.  When  he  saw  the  glorious 
sight  of  6,000  children,  in  tlie  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  on  the  previous 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  his  dear  Italian  friends, 
and  saying  to  himself,  When  shall  we  have  such  a  gathering  of  Sunday 
scholars  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and  singing 
beautiful  hymns  to  the  dear  Saviour  who  has  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  come  unto  me"  ?  His  dear  friend,  Cook,  had  talked  about  inviting  the 
next  convention  to  meet  in  Paris ;  he  (Prof.  Nagel)  would  invite  them  to 
meet  next  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  then  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  in 
heaven. 

The  Chaibjian  said,  he  had  only  spoken  of  a  convention  in  ten  years' 
time,  as  a  thing  that  would  probably  take  place,  but  he  should  hope  to  see 
one  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him,  in  a  note,  that 
as  it  was  contemplated  by  the  French  authorities  to  hold  an  International 
Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1865,  the  Sunday  School  Union  of  that  city  might 
be  invited  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  convention  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  that,  meanwhile,  the  english  representatives  now  present  should  imitate 
Professor  Nagel's  example,  and  qualify  themselves  to  take  part  in  tlie  pro- 
ceedings by  acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  language. 

Rev.  B.  Malan  addressed  the  meeting  in  French,  Mr.  Cook  again  acting 
as  interpreter.  He  said  he  was  happy  again  to  meet  them  in  that  room 
where  he  had  been  so  warmly  received,  and  where  he  had  felt  so  many  sweet 
emotions.     He  rejoiced  at  the  coincidence  of  circumstances  which  enabled 
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liim  to  be  present  at  the  Conyention,  and  he  could  assure  the  friends  that 
the  anticipations  of  pleasure  which  he  had  cherished,  on  leaving  his  dear 
valley,  had  been  more  than  realized.  But  he  felt  that,  like  all  the  privileges 
or  graces  which  the  Lord  granted  His  people,  this  privilege  involved  a  great 
responsibility.  After  attending  here  as  the  representative  of  Sunday  schools 
in  Italy,  he  was  bound  to  be  in  Italy  the  faithful  labourer  in  those  institu- 
tions. That  duty  embraced  a  large,  and  important,  and  difficult  work,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  it  he  asked  for  (heir  sympathies  and  their  prayers.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  necessary  to  express  his  deep  conviction  of  faith 
that  the  Sunday  school  cause  would  progress  in  that  countiy.  For  his  own 
part,  he  realized  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  do  all  he  could  to  encourage 
and  promote  them,  so  that  they  might,  in  Italy,  one  day  become  what  they 
now  were  in  England.  When  he  went  back  to  his  brethren,  his  ministerial 
colleagues,  and  his  fellow-teachers  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  would  warm 
their  hearts  and  renovate  their  courage  by  telling  them  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  in  reference  to  the  good  work  here.  In  their  name,  and  on  his 
own  behalf,  he  blessed  God  that  he  had  been  privileged  to  be  here,  and  he 
tlianked  the  Committee,  and  all  those  engaged  in  arranging  the  Convention,  in 
the  name  of  the  present  and  all  future  workers  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  Italy. 
And  in  conclusion  he  wovdd  say,  Let  us  all,  dear  friends,  set  to  work,  like 
jS'ehemiah  and  his  fellow-labourers — let  us  have  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in 
one  hand,  and  the  trowel  of  christian  activity  in  the  other  ;  the  heart  and 
the  eye  being  fixed  above  upon  Him  wlio  is  the  Supreme  Chief  and  the 
friend  of  httle  children.  Then,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
avowed,  or  the  flatteries  of  secret  enemies,  we  shall  have  the  joy  of  finishing 
the  wall,  and  future  generations  will  say  with  joy  and  admiration,  "This  is 
a  great  and  marvellous  thing  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Kev.  J.  H.  YiNCEST  said,  the  great  Sunday  school  work  in  America  had 
its  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  hearts  of  God's  people.  They  loved  it ;  it  was 
a  part  of  the  church,  and  he  who  loved  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  must 
ever  love  and  support  Sunday  schools.  The  work  of  the  teacher  appeared 
sometimes  but  a  small  one,  but  he  was  laying  the  foundation  on  which  a 
glorious  superstructure  would  be  reared,  which  would  reach  to  the  heavens 
and  abide  to  eternity.  He  impressed  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  children 
tlie  immortal  records  of  truth  which,  when  this  world  lias  passed  away, 
■will  abide  and  be  read  in  light  by  saints  and  angels.  When  the  tower  on 
the  island  of  Pharos  was  erected,  the  Egyptian  king  required  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  upon  it ;  but  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  the  glory, 
engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow 
and  inscribed  the  king's  name  in  the  plaster.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
plaster  decayed,  and  Ptolemy's  name  disappeared ;  but  tlie  name  of  the 
architect  then  came  to  light.  And  so  would  it  be  with  many  a  child  upon 
whose  tender  heart  some  humble  Sunday  school  teacher  had  inscribed  his 
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name  by  the  instructions  he  communicated.  Time  would  remove  the 
incrustations  formed  upon  that  heart,  and,  in  the  end,  the  truths  indelibly 
impressed  there  would  shine  forth  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  characters. 
Let  the  teacher  be  assured  that  how  discouraging  soever  his  work  might 
now  appear,  in  due  time  he  would  reap  his  reward.  He  thought,  on  the 
previous  night,  as  he  listened  to  the  voices  of  friends  from  so  many  parts 
of  the  world,  joining  in  the  songs  of  praise  in  Exeter  Hall,  of  that  blessed 
period  when  they  would  rise  higher  than  Alpine  heights,  to  a  region  fair 
and  nure — a  region  with  which  nothing  earthly  could  compare,  where 
alienations  would  be  unknown,  where  all  should  speak  one  language,  and 
join  in  one  triumphant  song  of  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  There  they 
would  meet  with  those  who,  through  their  humble  instrumentality  on 
earth,  had  been  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  who  would  welcome 
them  home  to  their  reward.  The  story  was  told  of  a  converted  heathen 
v.-ho,  when  dying,  sent  for  the  missionary  by  whose  teaching  he  had  been 
converted,  that  he  might  bid  him  farewell.  When  the  missionary  arrived, 
the  dying  man  said,  "  My  dear  teacher,  it  was  tlu'ough  you  I  was  led  to 
know  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  I  am  going  to  heaven.  As  soon  as  I 
get  within  those  pearly  gates,  T  shall  sit  down  and  wait  till  you  come ;  and 
then  I  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  and 
say,  'This,  Lord,  is  the  man  who  taught  me  to  love  Thee.'"  Might  not 
the  faithful  Sunday  school  teacher  hope  that  little-  sainted  spirits  would 
await  his  entrance  to  glory,  and  when  his  labours  were  over  on  earth, 
welcome  him  home  to  the  skies?  Allusion  had  been  made  to  America. 
He  felt  sorry  that  he  could  not  speak  as  confidently  as  he  should  have  done 
two  or  three  years  ago  about  a  convention  over  there.  He  still  hoped  for 
the  return  of  peace  and  former  prosperity  to  his  beloved  country.  He 
believed  that  before  many  years  every  man  upon  American  soil  would  be 
free.  God  had  spoken,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  He  asked  the 
friends  around  him  to  pray  for  America,  that  the  right  might  triumph,  and 
every  bond  be  broken.  The  words  of  Longfellow,  as  applied  to  a  sad  and 
dleconsolate  heart,  expressed  the  real  feelings  of  Christians  in  America : — 

"  The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains  ;  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
The  vine  still  chngs  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
And  at  eveiy  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall ; 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

"  My  life  is  cold,  and  dark  and  dreary  ; 
It  rams,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 
My  thoughts  still  chng  to  that  mouldering  past, 
But  my  nation's  hopes  fall  thick  and  fast : 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  drearj-. 

"  Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining ; 
Above  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  sinning. 
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Thy  fate  is  the  commou  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  ray  must  fall : 

Some  clays  must  be  dark  and  di-cary." 

The  Chaiemax  said,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  tlie 
Committee  were  forbidden  to  pass  votes  of  thanks  to  one  another ;  but 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  which  Mr.  Hartley 
had  had  in  connection  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Convention,  he  felt  that 
he  should  be  guilty  of  a  gross  injustice  if  he  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  own  obligation,  and  that  of  the  Committee,  to  Mr.  Hartley, 
in  the  presence  of  the  friends  now  assembled.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  these  proceedings  would  unite  with  him  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  thanks. 

]Mr.  Hartley  said  he  was  sensible  of  the  kindness  which  prompted  Mr. 
Grosers  remarks,  and  of  the  response  which  they  had  elicited  from  the 
meeting.  He  certainly  had  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  preparing  for 
the  Convention,  but  it  liad  been  to  him  a  liibour  of  love,  and  he  rejoiced 
that  the  result  had  been  so  successful.  He  had  often  been  tired  in  the  work 
but  had  never  been  weary  of  it,  and  in  t!ie  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  he  was  amply  rewarded.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  geutlemen  who  had  read  papers  before  the 
meetings,  which  were  so  eminently  suitable  and  practical,  and,  above  all,  l:e 
felt  that  they  were  under  obligations  to  the  friends  who  had  come  from  the 
country  and  from  abroad  to  support  the  Committee  in  this  movement.  The 
question  that  now  occurred  to  him  was,  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference ?  The  Cliairman  had  said  they  would  have,  he  hoped,  another  con- 
vention in  ten  years  ;  but  wht  should  they  not  have  one  tricnnially  ?  One 
])raetical  result  of  the  present  meeting  would,  he  trusted,  be  that  in  future 
tliere  would  be  a  regular  and  systematic  exchange  of  publications  between  tlie 
London,  American,  French,  Swiss,  and  other  Sunday  School  Unions. 
Occasionally  the  Committee  had  received  a  parcel  of  books  from  the  friends 
abroad  ;  but  it  was  very  desirable  tliat  they  sliould  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  that  was  done  in  tlie  way  of  publications  by  their  fellow-labourers 
in  other  countries ;  and  he  thought,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Committee, 
he  might  say  they  would  be  very  happy  to  exchange  publications  with  all  of 
them.  Another  tiling  which  it  appeared  to  him  tlie  Sunday  School  Union 
must  do,  was  to  set  to  work  and  sec  wliat  they  could  do  to  help  the  Sunday 
schools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Tliey  had,  perliaps,  been  too  backward 
in  this  respect ;  and  they  must  now  consult  with  their  continental  frieiids 
as  to  what  they  could  do  for  them,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds  raised 
in  England  must  be  voted  to  sustain  the  Sunday  school  cause  abroad.  To 
all  now  present  he  aflcctionately  said,  "Farewell!  may  God  speed  you  in 
your  work,  wherever  it  is!"  Ho  was  sure  they  would  all  join  in  the  prayer, 
that  God  would  speedily  send  peace  to  the  friends  in  America  ;  to  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  which,  he  would  give  the  assurance  that,  whatever  else  the 
Christians  of  England  had  doubted,  they  liad  never  doubted  the  soundness 
and  earnest  zeal  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  while, 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  friends  in  this  Convention,  thej  had  had 
abundant  evidence  that  their  confidence  in  this  respect  was  not  misplaced. 
He  closed  his  remarks  with  the  following  lines,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Groser:— 

Blest  the  hour  of  christian  parting, 

When  our  hearts  in  peace  remain ; 
Though  the  eye  with  tears  be  starting, 

Faith  and  hope  can  banish  pain : 
Sweetly  whispering, 

Brethren,  we  shall  meet  again ! 

Where  no  more  the  spring-bud  dieth, 

Fades  no  more  the  summer  bloom ; 
!Nor  the  voice  of  autumn  sigheth 

Presages  of  winter's  gloom  : 
Cloudless  summer 

Decks  our  home  beyond  the  tomb. 

Often  round  Thy  footstool  kneeling, 
Faith  shall  bring  our  spirits  near; 
Christian  love  our  union  sealing, 

Christian  hope  our  hearts  shall  cheer, 

While  we  labour 
Until  Thou  our  Lord  appear. 

Sweet  the  hours  of  our  communion  ; 

Blest  the  work  which  Christ  shall  own  ; 
But  more  sweet  shall  be  our  union, 

Where  farewells  no  more  are  known : 
Brethren,  onwards ! 

Till  we  meet  around  the  throne. 

The  Eev.  W.  Haeeis,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Eogees,  of  Manchester, 
expressed,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  the  obligation  of  the  enghsh 
friends  attending  the  Convention,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  for  their  admirable  arrangements,  and  for  the  hearty  welcome  which 
they  had  accorded  to  the  various  representatives  from  the  country. 

ilr.  Featheestoxe,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  read  some  Unes  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

After  which,  the  friends  having  joined  in  singing,  Mr.  CtTTHBEETSON 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


.T.  &  W.  Eider,  Printers,  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  E.C. 
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